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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. a ‘Session for the Classes 
of this Faculty will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 
2ud, when Professor WILLIAMSON, F.RS., will deliver an 
ee de ORY LECTURE at 3 o’clock. 
HOSPITAL PRACTICE daily throughout the year, with Cli- 
nical poe by the Physicians and Surgeons ; also Lectures on 
Ophthalmic Cases.and Instruction in the Application of B 


\ APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
Director—SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, F.R.S. &c. 

During the Session 1855-6, which will COMMENCE on the Ist 
of OCTOBER, a following Courses of Lectures and Practical 





and other Surgical Apparatus.—Prospectuses may be obtained at 
the Office of the Coll eee. 

VINER ELLIS, Dean of the yey 
CHAS. ©, ATKINSON, Secretary to the 

Sept. 24, 1555. Co vancil. 
USEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

ee RLEY-STR 

Tu ted by Royal i woot 1853. 
For GENER Al, Pe te ALE EDUCATION, ond for GRANTING 
RTIFICATES of KNOWLEDGE. 

Michaelmas Ter m will commence on Scents. the 4th of 











October. 
a Cc. G@. NICOLAY, Deputy-Chairman. 
( WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 
connexion with the University of London). 


The COLLEGE WILL OPEN for the SESSION 1855-6, on 
MONDAY, the 8th day of October next, and the Examination, 
previous to "the admission of proposing Students, will commence on 
that day, and be continued on the follow ing days, at10 o’clock, a.M., 
at the College. The Session will terminate in July, 1856 

For a Statement of the Courses of Instruction which will be 
given in the several ary gg see Advertisement published 
in the Atheneum of the 15th ins 

The following Scholarships * Prize have been founded for 
competition by students of the Owens College, viz. :— 

The Victoria Scholarship, for competition in classical learning, 
annual value, 201, tenable for two years. 

The ellington Scholarship, for competition in the critical 
kuow ledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament, annual value, 

Qu.,tenadle for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships, viz..-two Scholarships in Chemistry, 
annual value, 50/. each, tenable for two years; two Scholarships in 
Mathematics, annual value, 251. each, tenable for not more than 
two years 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value, 152. secre annually. 

Further particulars relating to the Courses and Terms of In- 
struction, and the conditions upon which the Scholarships and 
Prize may} be competed for, will be found in a Prospectus which 
may be had from Nicno.son, the College, Quay-street, Man- 
chester, where application may be made to the Principal}, on and 
afer the 24th day of September instant, daily, between the hours 
of 10 and 1. 

JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees. 

St. James's Chambers, South King-street, 

Manchester, Sept. 21, 1855. 


EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 
MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, PALL MALL. 

The MUSEUM will be RE-OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, the 
lst of October. During the recess the Collections have been re- 
arranged, and considerable additions have been made.—Admission 
Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays. A charge of 6d. on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 


OARD OF TRADE. DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 
INSTRUCTION IN ART. 
Training School, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 


Art-Supertioniont— RICHARD pepesays. Esq. R.A, 
Tead Master—K. BURCHETT, Esq. 


The Courses a Instruction pursued in the School have for their 
object the systematic training of Teachers, male and female, in the 
practice of Artand in the knowledge of its scientific ay er 
with the view of qualifying them to impart to othersa careful A 
education, to develop its relation to the requirements of Trane 
and Manufacture, and its application to the common uses of life. 
Special courses are arranged in order to anaray Schoolmasters of 
Parochial and other Schools to teach Elementary Drawing as a 
part of General Education concurrently with Writing. 

The Instruction comprehends the following subjects :—Freehand 
Architectural, and Mechanical Drawing, Practical Geometry and 
Perspective, Painting in Oil, Tempera and Water Colours, Model- 
ling, Mouldingand Casting. The Classes for Drawing, Painting, 

and Modelling, include Architectural and other Ornament, 
Flow ers, objects of Still-life, &c., the Figure from the Antiqueand 
the Life, and the study of Anatomy as applicable to Art. Also, 
Classes for instruction in the technical processes of China and 
Enamel Painting, Drawing and yy on Wood, and Litho- 
graphy in Chalk and Colour.—'he last two Classes are for Female 
Students only. 

Hours of Study Morning, 10 to 3; Evening, 7 to 9, daily, except 
Saturdays. Fees, 4/. per Beaten, ot part of the Session. For Even- 
ing Classes only, 2/. per Ses: 

The Class for Practical Geometry and Perspective, or that for 
Moulding and Casting, may be attended separately on payment of 
a fee of 1. per Session. 

Students have full access to the valuable Collections of the 
Museum and Library either for consultation or copying, as well as 
to all the Public Lectures of the Department. 

The School for Female Students not in training is at 37, Gower- 
street, Bedfor.- “square, Baperio tendent, Mrs. M'IAN. Fees per 
Session,—Advanced Class, 2. and 41. Elementary Class, 1/. Even- 
ing Class, 10s. 

Other information may be obtained on application at the Office 
of the Head Master, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 


ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL of SCIENCE 
APPLIED TO MINING AND THE aaa 
Professor STUKES,  - R.S. will commence a Course of FO ORTY- 
RF lout LECTURE ITYSICS on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
w oclock. Fee for the Course 
will commence a Course of ONE HUN- 
DRED LECTURES on “CHEMISTRY on MONDAY, the 8th 
of October, at Ten o’clock. Fee for the Course, 41. 


CHEMICAL and METALLURGICAL LABORATORIES. 

The ROYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY (the Laboratory of 
the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, and the ME- 
TALLU RGICAL, LABORATORY, under the direction ‘of Dr. 
Perey, WILL BE OPENED on MONDAY, the lst of October. 
as both of these Laboratories there are three Terms annually, of 
= ivelve —_ eeks each. The Fee for working every day in the week is 

iL. per 

For further particulars, apply_at the Museum of og 
Geology. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 














be given :— 

5 CHEMISTRY. ig W. Hofmann, oags F.R.S. 
2. METALLURGY. By John sereye M.D. F.R.S. 

3. NATURAL HISTORY, By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
= MINING} By W. W. Smyth, M.A. 

6. GEOLOGY. A. C, Ramsay, F.R.S. 

z SPPLreD ME CHANICS. By eS Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 
8 PHYSICS. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. P.R. 

PB ay in MECHANICAL DRAW ina, by Mr. Binns. 


The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
=, is 301. for two years in one payment, or two annual pay- 
ments 0} 

Pupils ‘are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, the 
Laboratory of the School under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, at 
a fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The same fee is charged 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. S geal 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 21, 3l.,and 
4l. each. Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company’ ‘8 
Service, acting Mining Agents, and Managers, may obtain them at 
half the usual charge. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in ee admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and 
— have also been established. 

a Prospectus and information Spoly at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


THE 
COTTISH NAVAL and MILITARY 
ACADEMY, EDINBURGH. 





Patron. 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 
President. 
General Viscount HARDINGE, G.C.B. 
Military Superintendent—Captain ORR. 


Classes, Masters. 

a. Geography, and English Com- ‘ Wm. Graham, LL.D. 

tio: . 
Fomiiation “and Military’ ‘and “Civil Lieutenant Mackie. 
Mathiematios, Natural’ Philosophy, . one Wm. Swan, F.B.S.E. 
Arithmetic and Book-keey ing | hehsewaeae 
a. Hindustani, and Arabic . 

ics 







MLA. 
D. 
.A. 


French Language and Literature , : : 
German Language and Literature.. 

Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese ...... 
Land and Perspective Drawing.... { 
Fencing and Gymnastics............ 
Military and Artillery Exercises 








RA. 


The SCOTTISH NAVAL and MILITARY ACADEMY will 
RE- — on MONDAY, the ist of October, 1855, at 10 
o'clock a.M., when Ca) canein Orr will be in attendance for the 
ag oy of renrolling Pupils. 

Military Academy isthe only Seminary in Scotland which 
furnishes a Com Course of Instruction to Young Men destined 
for the Military and Civil Services in all their departments. 
has now been in existence for twenty-eight years, and during that 
period has educated upwards of a thousand Students, many of 
whom have attained prest distinction in both Army and Navy. 
A very large number of the British Officers who have recently sig- 
nalized themselves in the Crimea received their military training 
in this Institution. 

The system pursued at the Academy, while it has special aaa 
ence to the Examinations prescribed by the Horse Guards, Ad- 
miralty, and East India Company, is also designed to qualify 
Officers for the highest appointments in the Service. 

Pr fi details of the Branches taught, 
Hours, Fees, &c., may be had on application to the Secretary, 
Thomas Scott, Esq., 6, eh street, David-street ; to Captain om, 
42, St. Cuthbert- street: or to the Serjeant, Military Academy 
Buildings, Lothian-road. 





In the name of the Directors, 
R. 8. SETON, Colonel, Madras Artillery, Chairman, 
THOMAS SCOTT, Secretary. 


| ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL COLLEGE, MILE END. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 1, 1855, when the INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be 
delivered by Dr. ANDREW CLARK, at 3 p.u 

Perpetual Fee, qualifying for the Mcasninesions at the London 
University, Royal College of Surgeons, and Apothecaries” Hall, 
84 Guineas, payable in two instalments of 42 Guineas each, at the 
commencement of the first two Sessions of attendance. 

Perpetual Fee to the Lectures alone, 5 

Students can make special entries ‘to Lectures or Hospital 
practice. 

Further particulars and Prospectuses can be had on application 

to — Warp, Hon. Secretary, 1, Broad-street-buildings ; or at the 
College. 


E GOVERNESSE®S’ INSTITUTION, a 
Soho-square.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided man 
years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools to pers Register of an “N and 
Foreign GO OEE aon TEACHE UMPAN <v 
and PRUFESSORS. School » Sandie, & 
Pupilsintroduced 6 England, France,and Germany, N or Tod 








ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE | ] 





LADIES COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD- 


UAR 
ane M rig - ELMAS TEWL will CoM MENCE, for the College 
9 e 
Classes on Thursday, the 27th of Bepteus “ wey end tee the Suter 
_ Particulars may be had on application at the College, 


i MILL- -HILL SCHOOL, HENDON, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Head Master—The Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A., go by 
Five Resident Masters, besides other Teac cher 
The object of this Public School is to give a first-class ; Education, 
based on_ religious principles. The Course of Study includes 
Classics, Mathematics, and the various branches of a sound 
English education. The situation is beautiful and healthy; the 
spacious a a provided expressly for the school ; and the 
domestic arrangements are on a most liberal scale. 
The SCHOOL RE-OPENED on THURSDAY, September 20. 
Prospectuses on application to the Head M aster, at the School ; 
or the Secretary, at the Committee Room, Founders’ Hal!, 
Swithin’s-lane, London. 
By order of the Committe: 
ALGERNON Ww ELLS, Secretary. 


RIGHTON.— EDUCATION. — There are 

: VACANCIES in a First-Class School, where only Twelve 

Young Ladies are received. Eminent Professors attend. A foreign 

Protestant Governess resides in the house. The domestic arrange- 

ments are liberal, and replete with every comfort. References to 

arents of Pupils.—Address the Misses B., care of Mr. M‘Carrol, 
orth-street, Brighton, 


K ENSINGTON HALL COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTION FOR LADIES. 
Lady Superintendent—Mrs. Jobnson. 
Director of Education—Mr. Johnson. 
The object of this Institution is to provide Resident Pupils with 
and course of Education and Instruction, 
upon a plan that combines the advantages of a School and a Col- 
lege, with more than usual attention to individual peculiarities, 
and to the useful as well as elegant requirements of after-life. 
—Terme, J.ist of Lectures, &., will be forwarded by the Lady 
Superintendent. 
Kensington tiall, North End, Fulham. — 


rc. J OHN’S-WOOD COLLEGE for LADIES, 

LIFTON ROAD, CARLTON-IILI., near Kilburn Gate. 

~MIGHAELMAS TERM, for the SENIOR. I .ASSES, will 
COMMENCE OCTOBER 2; the JUNIOR SCHOOL on the Ist. 


Arithmetic, &c...........J. P. Heselton, Esa. 














rawing. 
English’, Labecedenbesseason L. Smart, Esq 
tiie me -Mons. ‘De Lolme. 








History aid aphy.. 
Pianoforte . oer : 
Singing .. 
TREE cninscscsccsene 





"Mise 1 Lennox (Madame Michau’s 
Niece). 





ALNE SCHOOL, WILTS. 
The REV. W. B. JACOB M.A. 
Of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant Classical Master, Mr. T. CLAYTON, B.A., of Trinity 
Collese, Oxford, Hertford Scholar 
Receives Pupils between the ages of Eight my ‘Fifteen, under- 
taking to give them either a strictly Classical or a more general 
Education, and to prepare them for the Public Schools, for the 
Military Colleges, for the India Appointments, or for any of the 
Professions. 
The regular Course of Instruction ineludes 
1. CLASSICS—to which attention is given in @ greater or less 
degree, according to the desire of the Parents, and the Pro- 
fceston. for which the Pupil is to be prepa: 
2. MATHEMATICS—including Geometry. Arithmetic, Algebra. 
Fortification, Book-keeping. and Lan 
3. ENGLI iw Fela ae Composition, 


Writin 
- PRENGH ACT 
. NATURAL SCIENGE—Mr. Cogan, of Bath, delivers a Course 
of Lectures every half year. 
TERMS—FORTY-SIX GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
No extras, except Books. 
At the desire of the Parents, German (by Herr Leves), 
(by Mr. Keene), and Music are taught on the usual terms, 
report of ‘each Boy’s conduct and progress is sent to his 
Parents ev ery month, 
Reference p may be made to the rye Gentlemen :— 
The Ven. Ar ld, Bishop's ¢ Wilts. 
ev. John Guthrie The Vicarage, Calne 
Rev. W. Dalby, © ompton Bassett Rectory, near Calne. 
Rev. H. Drury, Bremhill Rectory, noe Caine 
v. G. W. Daubeny. Seend, near 
Bex. , W Wayte, (Fellow of King’s Cal. *Samoriden, Eton College. 
FL G. Awdry, Esq., Notton Lodge, Ch iupenhats 
J. Theobald, Esq., Hyde Abbey, Winches’ 
E. Absolom, Esq., Woodlands Lodge, Blackheath, Kent. 
R. C. Gale, i: sq., Winchester. 
E. Lomer, Esq., "Moorlands, Bitterne, near Southampton. 
Quarter Days—April 6 and October 11. 
A Quarter’s Notice must be given when a Pupil is removed from 
the School. 


R. KINKEL’S CLASSES for LADIES, & 
GERMAN and the HISTORY of ART; 

KINKEL’S Classes for SINGING apd HARMONY, mir TE. 
Ngo ES the first Oe of OCTOBER, at ete Residence. 
6, EASTBOURNE-TERR Three German Classes,—one of 
them ey Advanced Class for the History of German Lite- 
rature, ‘on Tw 
ing Classes for Gentlemen. The Class on the Ai eat 
Art, in English, to commence in Novem 


ying. 
Hinton “Geography, 


Drawing 





xo 
> & 











cHOOL for LITTLE BOYS, and HOME 
: nS oH Se ye No. i, Saoseuen, 
otting-hi ondon.— wo nghte' 
man Teceive into their familya LIMITED NUMBER of Ser LITTLE 
BOYS, and whilst affording them all the comforts of a home, pre- 
pare them for public or private Schools. Terms and Prospectus 
upon application, 7s aed m reply toa written inquiry. Parents 
and Guardians are i: ted to inspect the premises. References to 
several eminent Cl arayen 





be applied for to Dr. Kinki 
Paddington. - N 


ged EDUCATION. sou 
KAR.—Mr. HIRSCH has still afew V 
his oy ey rae Young vis 









Gentlemen 





arents desire it, will be met half- ey 
to Gentlemen in London, whose 
The Quarter begins from the day the 
tuses apply to Mr. Corss, 139, C 
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IRENCH and GERMAN TAUGHT, gramma- 
tically and conversationally, by HEKK 8, KOCH, French 

and German Master, at the Philological School, London, Separate 
Classes for Ladies. Private Lessons and Evening Classes as usual, 
at his residence, 48, Upper Albany-street, Regent's Park. Schools 
and Families attended. 


R. ALTSCHUL, 9, “Old Bond-street.—_GER- 
MAN, ITALIAN, F RENC H.—Pupils may study TWO 
LANGUAGES in the same Lesson, or alternately, without any 
ae to their terms, at their own or at the private residence of 
Dr. Altschul, Memb. Philolog. Soc. London, Examiner Koy. Coll, 
| ee 9, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly. 


ROTESTANT EDUCATION at | DIEPPE, 
Established Eleven Years, by the Mdlles. CIEUTAT, born 
and educated at Paris.—Only Protestant Young Ladies are ad- 
mitted. Numberlimited to Twenty. Healthy situation facing the 
Sea, with large Garden. Complete education, entirely in French. 
All the necessary classes for passing the examinations at Paris, 
Terms, 40l. per annum, everything included, excepting the Arts 
d’agrément. Mdlle. ‘Aulagnier, Professor of Singing, Piano and 
Harmony, resides in the Establishment ; terms, §/. and with Sing- 
ing, 120. The year commences October 1st and finishes August 15th. 
Recommended by M. le Pasteur Réville,at Dieppe; M. le Pasteur 
Coquerel, at AS Mr. Chapman, French Master at Christ's 
Hospital ; the Clergy Orphan School; and the Rev. A. Wintzer, 
ing’s ollege School; and by all the Parents of Pupils, whose 
addresses can be had on application. Arrangements can be made 
to receive charge of Young Ladies in London, as well as to deliver 
them to their 'riends there, at the Vacation, if convenient to the 
Parents.—Address, pre-paid, to Mdlles. Crzutat, sur la Plage, 
Dieppe. 


N R. B. H. SMART, formerly of Connaught- 

terrace, now of 37, WYNDHAM-STREET, Br yanstone 
8¢ 4 acquaints his Friends that he cont ae to INSTRUCT 
CLERICAL and other PUPILS in ELOCUTION,to meet Classes 
in Families and Schools for English generally, and to engage for 
Public Readings and Lectures. 


N ORNING GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady 
is desirous of AN ENGAGEMENT as above, either in 
London, Wandsworth, 5 ev arages SauaOes. 
ordinary routine of an Engli Education ; also French, Draw- 
ing. dota ye Music, and Singing: all studied under the first 
Masters.—Address C. B. A., Thorne's Library, W andsworth. 


MHE EAST INDIA CIVIL SERVICE. —The 
Head Master of an Endowed Grammar School having two 

pupils prepariog for the Civil Service of the H.E.I.C., is desirous 
of receiving a few more, who would enjoy special advantages. As 
the advertiser was for several years a master in a public school, 
and obtained high distinctions at the University in Classics, Ma: 
thematics, English Composition, and the Moral Sciences, and has, 
moreover, a good knowledge of French and German, he would 
entertain sanguine Re es of the success of anv diligent pupils 
entrusted to hiscare. He isassisted by a high Wrangler of Cam- 
bridge, and other well-qualified masters. About 7,000/. have lately 
been expended on the building and grounds, the pleasantness and 
talubrity of which cannot easily be surpassed. 

Inclusive terms 60 Guineas a year. 

Pupils are also prepared for the Universities, Public Schools, 
and Professions. Terms from 45/. a year according to age.— 
Address, Y.Z., 2, Hanover-place, Clifton, Bristol. 


ONDON INSTITUTION, Sept. 26, 1855.— 

NOTICE 18S HEREBY GIVEN, that the following 
COURSES of EDUCATIONAL LECTURES will be delivered, 
in the Theatre of this Institution during the ensuing Seasons 
commencing on WEDNESDAY, October 3, at Three o'clock in the 
afternoon precisely. They are intended es specially for the Families 
of Proprietors, who will be admitted to them by separate tickets, 
to be procured of the Librarians in the Library at the usual 














She would teach the 





ours :— 

FIRST COURSE.—Ten Lectures on the Reproductive Organs 
and Classification of anne by Robert Bentley, Esq. S., Pro- 
fessor of Botany to the Pharmaceutical Society. Wednesday, 
October 3rd, 10th, ith, 2ith, 3lst ; November 7th, 14th, 2st, 2 28th ; 
December Sth, 1855. 

SECOND COU RSE.—Twenty Lectures on the Elementary Prin- 
ciples of Vegetable and Animal Chemistry, by Thomas A. Malone, 
Esq. F.C.8., Director of the Laboratory in the London Institution, 
Saturday: October 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th ; November 3rd, 10th, 17th, 
24th; December ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th, 1855 ; January Sth, 12th, 
19th, 26th ; February 2nd, 9th, 16th, 1856. 

THIRD COURSE.—Ten ectures on 'E lementary Astronomy, 
by oe Grant. Esq. M.A. F.R.A.S. Wednesday, December 12th, 
26th, ; January 2nd, 9th, 23rd, 30th ; February 6th, 13th, 27th ; 
Mareh ath, 1856. 

FOURTH COURSE. —Ten Lectures on Geology, describing the 
Lower Sedimentary Formations, together with the associated and 
subjacent Ixneous and Metamorphic Rocks ; in Completion of 2 
Course commenced last season, by E. W. Brayley, Esa. 

F.G.S. A.Inst.C.E. Saturday, February 23rd; March ist, sth, 
15th Sand 20th 3 April 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th, 1856 

FIFTH’ COURSE. — Ten Lectures on Entomology and the 
— Organization “and Metamorphoses of Insects, by Thomas 
tymer Jones, Esq. F.R.8., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in 
King’s College, London. Wednesday, March 12th, 26th; April 
2ud, 9th, 23rd ; May 7th, 14th, 2ist, 28th; June 4th, 1856. 

In addition to the preceding, the following Courses of Lectures 
will also be delivered in the Theatre of this Institution, com- 
mencing = ‘Thursday, November 1, at Seven o’clock in the Even- 


ing precisely 

Titer c COURSE. — Six Lectures on the First Principles of 
Mechanical Philosophy, by William Odling, Esq. M.B. F.C.S., 
Professor of Practical Chemistry and Mechanical Philosophy at 
Guy's Hospital. Thursday, November Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, 2vth ; 
December 6th, 1855. 

SECOND COU RSE.—Three Lectures on the Adulterations of 
Food, Beverages, and Drugs, by Arthur Hill Hassall, Esq. M.D. 
Monday, November 5th, 12th, 19th, 1855. 

THIRD COURSE.—Six Lectures on Music, Vocal and Instru- 
mental, by John Ella, Esq., Founder and Director of the Musical 
Union. n Two Series. Pirst Series— Munday, November 26th, 
December "3rd. Sel fo Second Series— Monday, February 
25th, March 3rd, 10t 

FOURTH COU RSE Twelve Lectures on Palmozoology, or the 
Natural History of Extinct Animals, being the Swiney Course of 
Lectures on Geology, in ig Say with the ee Museum, by 
Robert Edward Grant, Esq. M.D. F.R.S._ F.G 3., Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in "University Coll. London, 
Thursday, December 13th, 27th, 1855; January 3rd, lvth, 24th, 
3ist; Pebruary 7, 14th, 28th ; March 6th, 13th, 97th, 1856, 

FIFTH COUKSE.—Four Lectures on the Genius and Comedies 
of Moliére, by Charles Cowden ago , Esq. Monday, December 
17th, 24th, ae 1855 ; January 7th, 185) 

SIXTH COURSE —Six Lectures on ‘the Nature and Phenomena 
of Heat, by John zyodall, Esq., Phil. Dr. F.B.S. Monday, 
January’ —_ ae February ‘4th, Lith, 28th, 1856, 

VENT DURSE —Six Lectures on the Recent Progress of 
Venerable Physiology, by Edwin Laukester, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 
Monday, March 17th, 3ist ; April 7th, 14th, 2ist, 28th, 1356. 

Five Sinconenienl will be held on the Evening zs of W ednesday, 
December 19th, 1855; January 16th, February 20th, March 19th, 
April 16th, 1856 


By order, 








WILLIAM TITE, Hon. Sec, 





[SLiNeTon LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC , \{ ATE 


SOCIETY. 
The following Arrangements have been made for the Lecture 
Season, 1855-6 :— 
1855.—October 25.—A Microscopic Soirée, 
November 1.—Mr. George Buckland, On the este! "ona 
November 8,— Mr, E. Clare, On Moore and his ¥ 28. 
N ae 15 and 22,—Mr. William Harvey, Y. pe = Letters and 
riter 
November 29.—Dr. Latham, F.R.S., On the Native Races of the 
Ottoman Sropize 
December 6. = re W Hislop, On odie 
December 1 
December 1: Nr. x Parsons, On: Sheridan, 
December 2 mS C. Charles, Un Burlesque. 
. Hughes, On the Black Sea and the 











Srimea. 
1856, January 3.— —Mr. George Buckland, On Various Styles of 


January 10,.—Mr. Thomas Mellish, On Mozart. 

January 17 and 24.—Mr. G. Dawson, M.A., On the Anglo-Saxons. 

February 7.—Mr. J. T. i On the Teaching of Shakspeare. 

February 14 and 21.—Dr. Bachhoffuer, On the Philosophy of 

Common Things. 

February 28.—Mr. Joseph Simpson, On Henry VIII. 

March 6.—Mr. J. Bennett, F.K.A.S., On the Birth, Parentage, 

and Education of a Watch. 

March 11. —General Scientific Soirée. 

March 13. mee C. Boutill, M.A., On Nineveh. 

March 20. '. W. Burr, F.R.A.S., On the Sun. 

March 27.— Mr Robert Hunt, On Our Mineral Industries. 

April 3.—Mr. RK, T. Hulme, Un Coral Animals and their Forma- 

tions. 

April 10. Mr. E. Wheeler, C.E., On Heat and Cold, 

April 17.—Mr. J. T. Topham, On Wordswort 

April 24.—Dr. Letheby, Un Chemical Magic. 

May 1.—An Elocutionary Entertainment. 

The Elocution Class meets on every Wednesday Evening, the 
Literary Class on every Friday Evening, and the Philosophical 
Class on every Saturday Evening, and are free to Members. 

Applications to become Life, Proprietary, or Annual Members 
(the subscription commencing from the Ist of October), may be 
made to the Librarian, at the gare ary Wellington-street, High- 
street. Meorn . WILKINSON, ¢ Hon. 

. GORDON ALLAN, Secs, 


|. NDEL SO 0 1 8? FX. 
FAC-SIMILES OF ANCIENT IVORY CARVINGS. 
Now ON VIEW at the Office, 24, OLD BOND-STREET, and 
forming the Subject of Mr. Digny Wyarr’s Lecture, June 29, 
1855. To be procured by order from the Secretary on the follow- 
ing terms: 





























| | J a 
| $8 | 25 
(22 22 
| ke | £8 
Class. | “ L 
| 
\£. 8. d./£. 8. d. 
I. | 3. Roman Mythological Diptychs ...... 1/1 5011 6 
11: | 9% Roman and Byzantine ins 
DAREPONS ccc ccccsccccccce-cccesees 1 0330 
III. | 3. Christian Diptychs anterior to a. >| 
Rise ea lead nce nads senkeanesocss 100150 
IV. | 5. Book: -covers, anterior to a.p. 7 115 025 0 
V. |15. Diptychs and Book-covers, ath, “oth, 
| and 10th centuries................- 25 | 217 6 
VI. | . Miscellaneous Objects, anterior t 
D. 1000...... wt © O82 8 2 
VIL. lis, Carvings, Greek, of various periods ..|2 5 01217 6 
v IIT. Casket from the Cathedral of Sens ..|111 6/2 0 0 
IX. |12. Carvings, Italian, 14th century ...... }111 6200 
X! 12. Carvings, French, English & German| 
XI D see we bev steamer saa .|111 6200 
XL 17. itto, 13th and 14th centuries. g 
XII | Dite pre ae a Semiien } | 2 2 0) 212 6 
3 . |l1. Ditto, 13th and 14th centuries,) | rk 
one - ecnlen sabies Becssce s(t 5 1 6 
x 4, Ditto, 13th and 14th centuries, 5 
} Statuettes Hy] 1 0 o1 5 0 
XIV. /|11. Carvings, Italian, French, “English, & 
German, 15th and 16th centuries ..|1 7 6}115 0 
eo — 14 specimens from we 
| pre 3 0}4 4 0 
| Entire’ Oalineisen-sabouke pieces . “lan 0 026 5 0 





Descriptive Catalogue by post, to Members gratis, to Strangers, 18. 
By order of a Council, 
JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 





\' R. WOOLGAR PREPARES PUPILS for 
the STAGE, gives Lessons in Elocution, and is open to 
Engagements with Literary Societies, for Shakspearean or other 
oy on very moderate terms.—Yor particulars address the 
ale, Chelsea, 





i\' ECHANICAL _ AND ENGINEERING 

DRAWING CLASSES, 26, Wardour-street, Oxfet-cmet. 
and 26, Clarence-road, Kentish Town.—-EVENING CLASSES, 
commencing first Monday in October, terminating third ‘Monday 
in December.—Prospectuses to be had at either address. 


IGURE and LANDSCAPE DRAWING, 
PAINTING, and PERSPECTIVE.—A MARRIED 
ARTIST wishes to devote a part of his time to TUITION. The 
nigra testimonials.—Address, Pictror, 10, Caroline-street, Bed- 
ord-square, 


EAF and DUMB PRIVATE EDUCA- 
TION, LONDON.—Mr. JAMES RHIND, a ears late 
Principal of the Liver ool Institution, ten, REM ED toa 
more convenient Residence, can accommodate TH RED obdaeionat 
PILS from the Upper Classes, at 2, PORTSDOWN: ROAD, 
M AIDA HILL.—References : His Grace the Archbishop of Can: 
serbuny the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury; Dr. W. 
Vesulius Pettigrew, &c. ; with Parents. 


EOLOGY and “MINERALOGY. — ELE- 
MENTARY COLLECTIONS, to es renee be the study of this 
interesting science, can be had, from 2 Guineas to 100, also single 
Specimens, and Geological 3! =ps, Decks, ‘Hammers, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Stran 
Mr. Tennant gives private instruction in Geology and Mineralogy. 


HEMISTRY AND ASSAYING.—Mr. C. 
TOOKEY, F.C.8., formerly Assistant in the Royal College 

of Chemistry, who has had considerable experience in general 
analysis, conducts the Examination of Waters, Soils, Minerals, 
&c.,and the Assay of Iron, Copper, Silver, Lead and other Ores.— 
The Chemical value of Guano, Nitre, Alkalies, and other Cum- 
mercial Products carefully determined.—Apply at 3, Mylne-street, 














Claremont-square, Pentonville. 





MATHEMATICS. —A Cambridge M.A., a 


Wrangler of great experience in TUITION, wishes to 
meet with TWO o a. PUPILS LS.—Address M.A., care of 
Messrs. Smith & Son, 136, Si 


V ANTED, by a Gentleman well acquainted 
with the Chinese s Language, both written and spoken, a 
SITUATION as PROFESSOR in a COLLEGE, or as a Mer- 
cantile Agent in China or Japan.—Address Messrs. Peacock 

Brothers, Sunderland. 





PARENTS, &c.—Mr. Grorcr Hayes, 66, 
Conduit-street, Regent- -street,has a VACANCY fora PUPIL. 
He would be fully ‘instructed in Mechanical as well as Operative 
Dentistry of the highest order, would join the family circle, and 
receive many unusual advantages. If desired, he could attend the 
Classes at either of the Colleges. 


AUTHORS.—A Publisher is prepared to: 
TREAT, on the most liberal terms, fora TALE, or other 
work of merit. suitable for YOUNG PEO PLE, to be pa iienes at 
Christmas next.—Communications to be addressed to t.d., 
Princes-street, Edinburgh. 


W ANTED, as PUPIL-TEACHER or 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT, an pctabrwer ord YOUTH not 

less than 16 years of age. He must be co: tent to take Elemen- 

tary Classes in Latin, Greek, and Frene Aen perso 

Mr. S. 3. Prout, Newcombe, The Priory House, Clapton. 








, 





HARMTON SCHOOL. —WANTED, a a 
MASTER for the SCHOOL of WHARMTON, in SAD- 
DLEWORTH. He will be expected to impart efficiently @ sound 
English, Scriptural, and Classical Education. There is a newly- 
built schocl and good residence, free, together with 14. 14s. per 
annum, with all the fees ae by the pone t 8 (which are, however, 
to be limited to a scale to be named y the Trustees), will be for 
the sole benefit of the Master. ‘The district is large and respect- 
able, and offers great =a to a well-educated Gentleman, 
Written applications only, to be made to William W hitehead, 
Esq., Chairman of the Trustees, Dobcross, near Manchester.—Ap- 
plications, with references, received until November Ist, 1855. 


ANTED, in a NEWSPAPER OFFICE, a 
RESPECTABLE YOUTH, aged 18 or 19, who writes a 

good and expeditious hand, and has a knowledge of book-keeping. 
Salary 21s. per week. Unexceptionable ee ig" uired, and 





security, if desired-—Applications to be made, in e first in- 
aera by 1 letter, to A. Z., 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent- 
garden. 





AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every size and style, uncoloured or highly 


DAG ERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 
STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in groups. 
COPIES on Plate or — 

AKEN DAILY. 


“Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype ; they areas superior to the generality of such pictures as a 
delicateengraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Journal, Nov. 1853, 

“*More pleasing, and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.”— Times, J uly 17, 1854. 


DROPATH Y.—Moor Park, near Farnham, 
Surrey, within three miles of — Cam at Aldershott. Phy- 
= . LANE, A.M. M.D. Edi ne may be consulted 
in London, at 61, Conduit: street, , M1. every Tuesday, 
between half-past 12 2 and 2. 


R. WILSON’S WATER-CURE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, GREAT MALVERN, contains every re- 
uisite for 70 Invalids, and was built by him expressly for his 
atients. It has now appended to it, under Dr. See anda 
Professor from Berlin, the SWEDISH MOVEMENT CURE, or 
new System of Medical Gymnastics, the success of which in many 
Sa diseases is universally re ‘ized on the Continent. It 
may be used alone, or in conjunction with the Water-cure, to 
we it is a valuable adjunct.—For a Prospectus apply to Dr. 
ILSON. 








NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON, OF MALVERN. 
Second Edition, royal 8vo. 800 pages, 78. 6d., J. Churchill, London, 
E PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of the 
WATER-CURE and HOUSEHOLD MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
“ We honestly recommend this ae to all who desire a trust- 
worthy write 2 . eee. = t abounds in valuable practical 
hints on diet, & — 
om remarkable 5, preu of ph 1 of philosophical ex suggestions. A book 
that will live.”—Sir Z. ytton, MP. 
* Marvellously csiuamaee for let any one abesin to read it, and 
he is sure to persist in the perusal.”— Bristol 7; 


E EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCVIII. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 
London: Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


“ILLUSTRATION, JOURNAL UNIVER- 
SEL, French Illustrated Newspaper, Pape am in Paris 
every Saturday ; ; Subscription per Half-year in advance, 178. 

The under-signed appointed Agents to receive Subscriptions 
have —— ee - a ma of this wie @ single 
es men can be had on inclosing eight stamps. 

ist of onion —— supplied, with politics, days of ee 
tion, post-office re tions, &c. sent on application to WILLIAM 
DAWSON & ee Newsvenders, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
Abchurch- At. and 74, Cannon-street, City, London. (Established 
1809.)—Country Booksellers supplied. 


JroRsIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


1, WILLIAMS ——— THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 
ion, Oc 
2. WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S CLASSICAL CATALOGUE. 
3. WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S GERMAN CATALOGUE. 
4. WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S FRENCH CATALOGUE. 
5. WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S EUROPEAN LINGUISTIC 
CATALOGUE. 


6 WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 

7. WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S SPANISH CATALOGUE. 

8 WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCU- 
LAR. Nos, 1 to 3. 


One penny stamp will frank any of the above Catalogues. 


xx* The cheapest method of procuring Foreign Bocks, now the 
Se postage is reduced, is to have them sent by post from the 
porte: 














a Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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4 “OHURTON, ‘Barris AND Fonrron Laprary, 
e begs to inform his Subscribers that he has JOINED his 
LIBRARY rd that of Mr. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, next the 
Polytechnic Institution, where Families and Book Societies can 
be supplied on Terms more liberal than at any other Library.— 
First-class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas are entitled to 
eight volumes at one time, including the Newest Publications. 
tows Subseribers from One Guinea upwards. 


EW BOOKS at WESTERTON S LIBRARY, 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 

Doran’s Queens of the House of Hanover—The Wabash—Sydney 
smiths Life—Tennyson’s Maud—Capt. Chamier’s Travels—The 
Old Court Suburb— Hon, Capt. Murray's Lands of the Slave and 
Free—(Giustinian’s Court of Henry VII[.—Burton’s Pilgrimage to 
El Medinah—Whitelocke’s Swedish Embassy—Lieut. Bellot’s Me- 
moirs—Sheil’s Life—Russell’s History of the War— Embassies and 
Foreign Courts—Life of an Eastern King—Howitt’s Australia— 
Helps’ Spanish Conquest of America—Mrs. Jameson’s Common- 
place-Book—Huc's Chinese Empire—Stirling’s Velazquez—Sey- 
mour’s Russia—Leslie’s Handbook for Painters—Gertrude, 
Mrs. Trollonoe—Next-Door Neighbours—Cleve Hall— The Heiress 
of Haughton — Aspen Court—The Jealous Wife—Westward Ho !— 
Dis sag—_Weeretus— Renttnaes—neres and South—The Old Chel- 
sea Bun House—Nature and Human Nature—Eustace Conyers. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GULNEA PER ANNUM. 


ULL’S LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES- STREET, 
CAVEN DISH- -SQU AR 
This extensive Library contains the best NEW and STAN DARD 
BOOKS in History, Biography, Philosophy, the Arts and Sciences, 
and General Literature.—Subseription One Guinea a Year and 
upwards.— Prospectuses sent post free on application. 








Just published, 
IDS for BOOK BUYERS and BOOK 
READERS: by means of which a considerable saving may 


be effected in the purchase of recently published Books. Gratis, 
and sent post free on application. 


A N IMPROVED PLAN for READING and 
BOOK SOCIETIES. 
Sent post free on the receipt of two stamps. 


HE AUTHOR'S GUIDE, containing a New 

Mode of publishing PRIVATE MSS. in fac-similes of the 

Author’s own Handwriting: also, Simple Rules for Authors in 
correcting their Proof Sheets. Price One Shilling. 


Bull, Hunton & Co, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 





Just published, 
WALLER & SON’S CATALOGUE, 


being a Selection of Valuable Important BOOKS at 
MANU SORI PTS from the Collection of the late LORD STUART 
DE ROTHESAY, some of which are bound in morocco extra, by 
Limier and other ‘eminent Bookbinders. _ Offered at unusual low 
street —Catalogues gratis,at the Temple Book Depot, 188, Fleet- 
street 


EVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE.— 
Messrs. TRUBNER & CO., the English Agents for the Sale 
of the Publications of the Awertcan BinLe Union, will be happy 
to forward, gratis, the Reports and Lists of Publications of t 
Union on application. being made to them, and furnish every in- 
formation in connexion with this most important scheme. 
Trisyer & Co, 12, Paternoster-row, London. 


7 O BE LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, 

CAVERSWELL CASTLE, near Cheadle, Staffordshire, 
with Twenty Acres of Land. This perfect specimen of the reign 
of James the First has been lately restored, and is in every respect 
adapted to a moderate establishment. The North Staffordshire 
Hounds meet in the neighbourhoud.—For particulars apply to L, 
Oaxs EY, 8, Regent-street, London. 








m0 BE DISPOSED OF the COPYRIGHT and 

STOCK of a tog! and Standard MAGAZINE.—Apply 

by letter, addressed to C, 0. O., Street Brothers, 11, Serle-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


O BE SOLD, a valuable PRINTING BUSI- 
NESS, in full operation, and yielding handsome profits. — 
Apply to W. Nicnot, 7, Castle-street, Liverpool. 











Sales by Auction. 
Monthly Sale of Pictures and Drawings by Modern Artists, 
the originality of which will be guaranteed to the Pur- 
chasers. 


R. GEO. ROBINSON’S next SALE will 

take place at his Rooms, 21, OLD BOND-STREET, on 

THURSDAY, October 4, at 1 precisely, and will include Speci- 
mens by the under-mentioned Artists :— 





Armfield, Crome, Leitch, Pritt, 

Brooker, Herring, Lloyd, Varley, 

aoe Inskapp, Mearns, Vickers, 
Campbell, Jayne, Nibbs, Webb 

Colls, ones, Popkin, WwW illiams, &e. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 





Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus. 


N R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI- 
DAY, October 5, at 1 o'clock precisely. a CAPITAL MICROSCOPE 
by Abraham, a ditto by Pritchard, Twelve-Inch Reflecting Circle 
by Troughton & Simms, Lathe and Turning 'ools, Electrical and 
Chemist Apparatus, Steam-Engine, half-horse power, Minerals 
and Polished Specimens, Miscellanies and Books. 

id be viewed on the day prior, and Catalogues had. 





MPORTANT NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 
& CO., AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 53 and 55, Tremont-street, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, respectfully solicit CONSIGNMENTS of Books, En- 
zravings, Paintings, and Objects of Artand Virti generally. They 
pay especial attention to the sale ofsuch Consignments,and insure 
for their English friends good prices,liberal advances (when de- 
sired), and prompt returns, in allcases. References—Hon. 4 
Campbell, United States Consul, London; Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary-at-War; Hon. James “Campbell, Postmaster-General ; 
Hon. Robert M’Clelland, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. John 
M. Brodhead, Comptroller ‘United States Treasury ; a Washington, 
D. C. United States. 


A. BRODHEAD & CO., Boston, United States, 








EO N A R D & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT- Kow, BOSTON, U.S 
The Subscribers respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facie, and will return prompt account of Sales. 
—Refer to Train & Co. 5, emetic Liverpool. 
LEONARD & CU., Boston, U.S. 





HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— NEW 
SERIES. No. XVI. OCTOBER, 1855, Price 6s. 
Contents, 


heism. 
Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
The Position of Woman in Barbarism and among the 
Ancients. 
. Evangelical Teaching: Dr. Cumming. 
4 Drunkenness not curable by Legislation. 
. The London Daily Press. 
rt Renee an Literature :—§ 1. Theology and Philosophy.—§ 2. 
Politics and Education.— § 3. Science —§ 4. Philology.— § 5. 
ae “edad Voyages and Travels.—§ 6. Belles Lettres. 
7. Art. 


ara aa 


gas 


__ London: John 1 Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XLIV., price 6s., will be published OCTUBER 1. 
Contents. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 
THE WAR IN ASIA. 
SPENSER—HIS LIFE AND POETRY. 
. LANDS OF THE SLAVE AND THE FREE. 
PARIS IN 1855. 
6 THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. 
7. TENNYSON’S ‘ MAUD.’ 
8 WAR POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
9. OUR EPILOGUE ON AFFAIKS AND BOOKS. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s ‘essinecaiescaaian and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
HE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LX. ora tor OCTOBER, contains— 





eRe 





I. Bunsen’s Egyp 

IL. Life and Dest: in Coal-Mines. 
ILL. The Fall of the Byzantine Empire. 

LV. Nicholas Copernicus. 

V. Recent Apologies for =o Greek Church. 
VI. The General Post-Office. 

VII. Home Heathenism. 
VILL. Alfred Tennyson: Maud, and other Poems. 

1X. Exposition of the Fine Arts in Paris, 


Brief Literary Notices, 
London: Walton & Maberly, Uprer Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 


ATIONAL REVIEW. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES should be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher, accompanied with a Post-Orrice Oxper, with as little 
delay as possible. 





TERMS or SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE GUINEA per Annum, free by Post. 


London: 
Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, price 5s, 


NUMBER Il. OF 
T HE REVIEW. 


NATIONAL 
Contents. 
I. THE FIRST EDINBURGH “REVIEW ERS. 
II, DECIMAL COINAGE. 
IIL. SIR G. C. LEWIS ON EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 
IV. A NOVEL OR TWO. 
VY. THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE COMPETITIVE 
PRINCIPLE. 
VI. TENNYSON’S ‘ MAUD.’ 
VII. THE STATESMEN OF THE DAY. 
VIII, ST. PAUL. 


IX. THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL. 
X. SUMMARY OF THEOLOGY AND MENTAL PHI- 
LOSUPHY. 
XI. SUMMARY OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
ECONOMY. 
XII. A LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR READING 


SOCIETIES. 
London: Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster-row. 


us | IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
X., Vol. V., price 28. 6d., post 38.—Contents: —Art. I. Ad- 

ministration of Criminal Law in ireland.—IL. ee 5 and his 
*Maud.’—IIL. Biography of Johu Banim: Part VI.—IV. Sydney 
Smith.—V. The Poets of America, Second Paper—W hitiier, Poe, 
Lowell, Read, Willis.—VI. Our Soldiers at Home and Abroad.— 
VIL. Alison and Syne —VIIl. The National and Kildare 
Place Systems.—LX. ris Correspondence: No. . Quar- 
terly Record of the t.- of RKeformatory Schools. 

Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafion-street. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., and all Booksellers. 


HE CIVIL ENGINEER AND ARCHI- 
TECT’S JOURNAL for OCTOBER, price 28, contains 
Reports of Papers read before the Mechanical Science Section of 
the British Association at Glasgow, and Mr. Fairbairn’s Report on 
the Machinery in the Exhibition, Paris. With Engravings. 


__ British and Foreign Patent Office, i 9, Arundel- street, Strand. 


- 
THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, price 2s. ¢d., contains :— 
. The Plan of the War. 
. The Fortunes of Glengore. Chapters VIII. to X. 
The Civil Service. 
North About, or Notes of a Yacht Cruise om Beet to Clyde. 
The Dramatic Writers of Ireland. No. V 
Origin of the Russians, 
Lady Clare. By oi Cc. F. Monck. 
Nathaniel Hawthorn’ 
—_ 5 a a Tale of the Milanese Revolution of 1848, 
. Clytemnestra, and other Poems. By Owen Meredith. 
: Ballads from the German. 
12 Educational Reform. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan,50, Upper Sackville-street ; William 
8. Orr & Co., Paternoster-row, London, and all Booksellers. 
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QLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for - OcrosEr, 
1855. No. CCCCLXXX. Prive 2s..6d. 


< Contents. 

North and the Noetes. 

Zaide: a Komance, Part XI. 

The Baltic in 1855. Part Lf. 

Modern Light Literature: _ilistory. 

From Madrid to Balaklay 

Books for the Holidays. N °. “IL. ar Recent W ork upon Sporting. 
An Old Contributor at seh Sea-Sid 

Centralization : a Dialogu 
The wee ge! of the Competgn. Written in a Tent in the Crimea. 
xX. —C . Progress of the Siege. — Chap. 
xX XV LLL. Battle ‘of the Traktir Bridge.—Chap. XX1LX. A Crisis 
in the Campaign. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
[RASER'’ S MAGAZINE for Ocroser, 


Price 23. 6d., or by post 3s., contains :— 
Noctes Ambrosianee. ! Italy, and Art in Italy. Part IT. 
Sketches and Studies from Bel- —The Northern Republics. 
gium: Mechlir The Hanoverian Coup-d’Ftat. 
An Excursion “5 Point Mana-' Niebuhr and Lewis on the Early 
bique, in Central America. a History. 

Shakspeare’s Minor Poems. 
Hinchbrook. By J. C. Jeaffre-| The beech- Tree of Aldershaw. 
son. Conclusion. | The War and its Opponents. 

London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and 
HISTORICAL REVIEW for OCTOBER contains :—1. Dr. 
Doran's Queens of the House of Hanover—2. Shakspere compared 
with Greek aud Latin Writers—3. The Dutch Critics of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th Centuries—4. The Peerage of Ireland, its Extinc- 
tions and Creations—5. The Death of Floris de Montmore ney— 
6. The Romance of Fulk Fitz-Warine—7. Mr. Wright on Anglo- 
) Autiquities—8. The Library of the British Museum. With 
Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban, Notes of the Month, Reviews 
of New Publications, &c.; and Onituary, including Memoirs of 
the Dukes of Somerset and Manchester—General Sir George Na- 
pier—Major-Gen. Sir A. W. Torrens—Edmund Wodehouse, Esq.— 
. G. Townley, Esq.—Rev. Dr. Gilly, Esq. &. &c. Price 28, 6d. 


Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 


BEXTLEY's MISCELLANY. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 











CONTENTS for OCTOBER. 
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NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


By MR. BENTLEY. 





DR. DORAN’s QUEENS of ENGLAND 


of the HOUSE of HANOVER. Second Edition, with a New 
Preface, in 2 vols. post 8yo. 2is, Portraits. 
Atheneum. 
“These Lives of Four Queens indics 
variety of the author’s collections, and th 
which they are put to use. Thisis one oft 
of the year 1855.” 


te afresh the wealth and 
ectric readiness with 
most amusing books 











-_ + 


MR. YONGE'S PHRASEOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY; sanctioned and used by 
the Masters of Eton, Winchester, H: arrow, and Rugby Schools, 
and King’s College, London. Post Svo. 98. 6d. 

Spectator. 
“This Dictionary is the best,—we were going to say, the 
really useful Anglo-Latin Dictionary we ever met with. 


only 





> 


SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION; 
or, GUARDIANS and WARDS. By ANNIE BEALE, 
Author of * The Vale of Towey.’ 3 vols. ee 


—_>— 


CAPT. PEARD’S NARRATIVE of the 
First CAMPAIGN in the CRIMEA, including Accounts of 
the BATTLES of ALMA, BALAKLAVA, and INKER- 
MANN. Small svo. 6s. 


Atheneun. 
ae a bright and graphic picture of the Wa 
Narrative will be read with keen interest. Writt t 
—_ spirit, and preserves the glitter and animation < 
scenes enacted before Sebastopol.” 





f the great 


ASPEN COURT: a Tate or our Own 
TIME. By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 3 vols. post Svo. 
Atheneum. 


“*Mr. Brooks has written no book to 


compare ¥ gacrt meets ut 
so full of thought, humour, an¢ yet 


obse ervation. 








master-work. To a style at all times light, airy, brilli unt, he has 
now added more serious graces. We have the airy satire, the fresh 
expression, the humorous suggestion ; but we have these ir a closer 
relation than was the wont of this light and graceful writer to the 





more sacred sympathies of human life. Mr. Brooks's genius seems 
to have lain ‘in the sun’of late. His mind has ripened, and his 
touch attained to greater mastery and vigour, 


——<}—— 


MR. HEBER WRIGHTSON’S 
TORY of MODERN ITALY, from the First French Revolu- 
tion to the Year 1850. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Daily News. 

“If any one wishes to know what Italy is now, or why i 
impossible she could be anything else, with suc h elern rents ever 
work to compass her destruction, he will tind the information he 
requires in Mr. Wrightson’s pages. 
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MR. LYON PHILLIPS’ 


BEYOND THE EARTH. Small 8vo. 
tion, 63. 


WORLDS 


with an Illustra- 


Guardian. 
“An elaborate and complete examination of the subject of 
‘plurality of worlds.’ Mr. Phillips demonstrates the very sle lender 
foundations on which many assertions as to the super Y 
really rest. He devotes a good deal of space to the ¢ wo Be 
of what is known as the annular hypothesis, which we hay 
seen better stated.” 





- 


DR. DORAN’S HABITS AND MEN. 
Third Edition, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Times. 


“ Nearly every pace contains something ¢ 
shut the book in the middle, und open it 


ing, and yon may 
in after a twelve- 





month’s interval, without at all compromising its pewer of afford- 
ing enjoyment.” 

—@——_. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 10th 


Edition, en all the Illustrations of Crr 
3 vols. 2 


TIRSHANK and Leecu. 


Examiner. 

“We cannot open a page of the book that is not sparkling with 
its wit and humour, that is not ringing with its strokes of plea- 
santry and satire. Abundant in humour, observation, fancy, in 
extensive knowledge of books and men, in palpable hits of charac: 
ter, exquisite grave irony, and the most whimsical indulgencies 
of point and epigram, we doubt if even Butler beats the author of 
these Legends in the easy drollery of verse. 


-Ricwarp BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


—<@——- 


MEMOIRS of LIEUT. BELLOT; 


with his JOURNAL of a VOYAGE in the POLAR 
SEAS in SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 2 vols. 


2ls. 


SPORTING ADVENTURES in 


the NEW WORLD. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal 
Artillery. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


MY TRAVELS; or, an Unsenti- 


MENTAL JOURNEY through FRANCE, SWITZER- 
LAND, and ITALY. By CAPT. CHAMIER. 3 yols. 


THE WABASH; or, Adven- 


TURES of an ENGLISIE GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY 
in the INTERIOR of AMERICA. By J. R. BESTE, 
Esq. 2 vols. 


PERCY BLAKE;; or, The Young 
RIFLEMAN. By CAPT. RAFTER. 3 vols. 


“In the form of an autobiography of a smart young officer, the 
author of ‘Percy Blake, has produced a highly entertaining 
story. Both in garrison and in the camp, wherever he goes, he 
carries with him an atmosphere, so to speak, of mingled fun and 
adventure. Gallant and gay, he never shrinks from any danger, 
nor does he put much restraint upon the indulgence of his rol- 
licking humour. He pushes his way through the world with con- 
siderable success, and after a career which presents a graphic 
picture of m ilitary life, in all its varied aspects, he returns home 
obtain in the last ¢ hapte r of his tale an union with a lady-love 




















wh ym he has left behind when he first started on his carcer of 
adventure and heroic exploits.”—-John Bull. 

** Perey Blake’ is the best production of Capt. Rafter. It will 
give amusement to a vast number of readers.”— Observer. 


COLBURN’s UNITED SERVICE 


MAGAZINE, and NAVAL and MILITARY JOUR- 
NAL, for OCTOBER, contains— 
ic ritical cystine om the 8 torming o »f Sebastopol and the Situs 
n of the Alli org Brown and th@Army—The Con. 
1ct ur Naval 0 Rewar¢ s for Set »astopol— Woolwich 
Arsenal. and the Mars hei elative Cor case of the Christian 
fohammec lan Population of Turkey—Anglo-French Siezes 
E ry Science—T he: W ar ia the Pelopon- 
thes of Mercenaries Peg twen- 
ew of the Siege of Sebastopol, and of the 
and Military Op erations of the Month, with ‘all the Des- 
ches, Gazettes, Lists of Killed, Wounded, and Casualties—Sta- 
tions of Ships, Reg ziments, &c. 



















THE NEW NOVELS. 
GERTRUDE; or, Family Pride. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


“A wonderfully interesting and original novel.”—/JTerald. 

“A novelfrom the talented pen of Mrs, Trollope is sure to pos- 
sess some of the most brilliant qualities of a good novel. Inthe 
present instance, the object at which the author aims is to place in 
strong contrast with the nobility of birth the nobility o f character, 
The theme is admirably worked out; and the history of the 
heroine, Gertrude, conveys as stern a lesson as the most rigid of 
moralis sts could wish as to the folly of ancestral pride.”"—John Bull. 

“In the production of ‘Gertrude; or, Family Pride” Mrs. 
Trollope has added another to her many amusing contributions to 
the light literature of the day, and we may predict that the pub- 
lication of this work will add to her reputation as a novelist. 
> Ger trude’ is undoubtedly a production evidencing a great know- 
of human nature, and a keen appreciation of those salient 
ints of character which distinguish all her writings.”— Post 
* Gertrude’ is a novel of a most interesting character. It is a 
work which cannot fail to command a wide and extensive circula- 
tion. All the incidents are narrated with that spirit and intelli- 
gencefor which Mrs. lacey is so celebrated among writers of 
modern romance.”— Observe 


THE PRIEST’S NIECE. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘LIONEL DEERHURST.’ 3 vols. 


DISPLAY. By the Hon. Mrs. 


MABERLY. 3 vols. 


WOMAN’S DEVOTION. 
PHILIP COURTENAY. By 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 3 vols 


THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss 


PARDOE, 3 vols. 


THE NEXT-DOOR NEIGH- 
BOURS. By MRS. GASCOIGNE. 3 vols. 

EUSTACE CONYERS. By 

THE HEIRESS of HAUGHTON. 


JAMES HANNAY, Esq. 3 vols. 
By AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHA™.’ 3 vols. 





3 vols. 





SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
THE STORY OF THE 
CAMPAIGN OF SEBASTOPOL. 


Written in the Camp. 
By MAJOR E. BRUCE HAMLEY, Captain, R.A. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
In 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In October will be published, 
senamaanee tet and the FAR WEST. 


yy LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. 
Late Civil joo and Superintendent-General of Indian 
Affairs in Canada 
Author of ‘ The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,’ &¢. 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
In S8vo. with Illustrations and Map. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh | and London. 








In the Press, 
The FIFTH VOLUME of 
“SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
From the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. 
Vols. I. to IV. may be had, price 15s, each. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
LATELY PUBLISHED, 
THE WORKS OF PROFESSOR 
WILSON. 


Edited by his Son-in-Law, 
PROFESSOR FERRIER 





Now published, Vol. I., price 6s. of 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN Zé. 
To be completed in Four Volumes. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 
CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 
LIFE. 


Complete in Two Volumes, with numerous Engravings on Wood 
price lle, td. 


“ All will concur in admiring the profound thought whieh has 
ennobled so many familiar things, and has even tinged the com 
monest processes of household lite with the hues of novelty and 
surprise. The work deserves to be universally read.” 

British Qu varterly Review. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and L ondon. 





In nneihe Quarto, itnmniin morocco, price 21s. 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E. &e. 
Edited by J. R. HIND, F.R.AS. 


“ For care of drawing, fullness of matter. 
ment, we have seen no popular Atlas of Astronomy to co e 
with this volume. The names of Hind and Johnston on the’ title. 
page prepared us for a work of rare excellence ; but our satisfac- 
tion on comparing its plates—so new, so accurate, and so sugges- 
tively shatied with the poor diagrams from which boys were ex- 
pected to learn the starry sciences a few years ago, surpassed expec- 
tation. The illustrations are eighteen ‘in number,—lunar, solar, 


and beauty of preceny re- 

















stellar; and are so constructed as to present to the eye a series of 


lessons. in the most captivating of human studies, simple in out- 

line and cumulative in result. To say that Mr. Hind’s ‘Atlas’ is 

the best thing of the kind is not enough—it has no competitor.” 
Atheneum, Sept. 8, 1855. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CRIMEAN ENTERPRISE: 
WHAT SHOULD HAVE BEEN DONE, AND 
WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 
PREDICTIONS AND PLANS. 
By CAPT. GLEIG, 92nd Highlanders. 
William Blackwood & Sons, E Edinburgh and London. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION | 





ALISON’S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


This day is published, 
Vol. 11. Price 4s. bound in cloth. 
Part 37. Price One Shilling. 
Part 9 of Atlas of Maps and Plans of Battles, Sieges, Sea-fights, 
&c. Price 28. 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE WORKS OF DR. THOMAS M‘CRIE. 
A new and uniform Edition. 
EDITED BY HIS SON. 


To be completed in vehi Volumes, crown 8yo0, 
blished, containing— 


THE LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, 
With Porrraits of Kyox and Queen Mary. 
Price 6s. bound in cloth. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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REVIEWS 


The Camden Miscellany. Vol. III. Printed for 
the Camden Society. 


Tue ‘ Miscellany’ is ordinarily one of the best 
publications of the Camden Society. Its greater 
variety of subject enlarges the number of persons 
to whom it is likely to be interesting, and the 
differing handiwork of several editors gives at 
least a chance of the volume containing read- 
able illustrative matter. Considering the con- 
tents of the present volume chronologically, Mr. 
John Gough Nichols takes the lead with Inven- 
tories of the Wardrobe Stuff of the Duke of 
Richmond, Henry the Eighth’s illegitimate son, 
and of Katharine of Arragon, his ill-used wife. 
The documents are curious proofs of the magnifi- 
cence of those (so-called) good old days. The 
one gives an account of the personal effects of a 
young boy bred up as a king’s son, and treated 
with a foolish fondness like that which Charles 
the Second afterwards lavished upon Monmouth. 
The other is a list of the more strictly house- 
hold goods of the broken-hearted Katharine. 
The Duke of Richmond’s inventory contains 
many curious entries. The multitude of his 
coats and gowns, and hose and doublets, is 
bewildering. Dogberry’s boast that he was a 
man who had ‘two gowns” was an evidence 
of his modest and self-denying nature. Here 
we have gowns of multitudinous colours and 
materials ;—crimson damask, purple satin, and 
black velvet, with borders of Venice gold; 
coats, green, black, white, yellow, incarnate, 
i. e. carnation colour, or what you will; doub- 
lets that would stand erect upon their golden 
fringes; and hose which, if exhibited in a shop 
in Cheapside, must have excited the admira- 
tion of all sober citizens as strongly as the pre- 
fatory display of the liveries of lord mayors and 
sheriffs in our tailors’ windows now works upon 
the ambition of apprentice-boys. The chapel of 
the young Duke—who died at the age of six- 
teen — was completely furnished with gilded 
ornaments and with many images,—amongst 
which were, St. Dorothy, ‘‘ with a basket and a 
garland of flowers and a reed in her hand,” St, 
Margaret and St. George, both triumphant over 
the great dragon, and the latter saint with ‘an 
ostrich feather on his head.”—From the house- 
hold deities of the royal Tudors, we pass to the 
plate which ornamented the young Duke’s table, 
and the hangings of his chambers and his beds. 
The subjects of the tapestry are occasionally 
noticeable. Moses and Balaam seems to have 
been a favourite theme, so was Tullus Hostilius, 
Paris and Helen, Hawking and Hunting, and 
the Coronation of Honour. Hercules and Jason 
figure in Queen Katharine’s tapestry, toge- 
ther with pictures chiefly on religious subjects, 
and a great variety of costly linen,—sheets of 
‘fine Holland cloth,” and others of ‘‘ came- 
rycke.” Chess-boards of ivory, with accom- 
panying men, occur in the same document, and 
in earlier days had probably been used by the 
Queen and her fickle husband. He desired to 
have them on her death, and they were deli- 
vered up tohim. Shakspeare, it will be remem- 
bered, gives us, in ‘ Henry the Eighth,’ a scene 
in which the two great Cardinals visit Queen 
Katharine, and find her “and some of her 
women at work.’ In her inventory are several 
“working stools’’ for the Queen’s “ gentle- 
women.” Two of these, covered with velvet, 
were selected by Anne Boleyn on Katharine’s 
death, and were, of course, ‘delivered to the 
Queen’s grace.” 

Mr. Nichols has prefaced these inventories 
with a biography of the Duke of Richmond, 


compiled with his accustomed fullness of re- 
search. It is a great advantage to English his- 
tory that a man like Mr. Nichols, well read in 
documentary and heraldic lore, should occasion- 
ally follow in the footsteps of the less accurate 
writers who cater for the general public. On 
he goes, overturning careless assertions right 
and left, and bringing the infallible testimony 
of rolls and records to bear upon everything he 
illustrates. On the present occasion, his path 
once or twice crosses that of Miss Strickland, 
—with what result may be easily imagined. We 
should like to see the whole class of books such 
as this Lady writes dealt with as a substantive 
subject by such an inquirer as Mr. Nichols. It 
would be a real good service done both to our 
history and our literature. 


The Duke of Richmond was born at “ Jericho,” 
in Essex,—one of Henry the Eighth’s “ houses 
of pleasure.” When his burly Majesty was 
determined not to be encroached upon by the 
calls of business, the excuse made for him was 
that he was ‘gone to Jericho.”” That was his 
“not at home.” Subsequent writers have sup- 
posed that the phrase was a mere joke, but Mr. 
Nichols with his record sledge-hammer, esta- 
blishes from the patent rolls the existence of 
“a tenement called Jerico,” at Blackmore, 
near Chelmsford. Henry’s companion in his 
visits to this Jericho was a daughter of a 
Shropshire knight, ‘‘a fair damosell,” as we 
are assured by Hall the chronicler, who 
“in singing, dancing, and all goodly pastimes 
exceeded all other.” This lady gave birth, in 
1513, to a son, whose paternity was acknow- 
ledged by the King. The’child was christened 
Henry; at six years old he was knighted, by 
the name of Lord Henry Fitzroy, and a few 
days afterwards was created Earl of Notting- 
ham and Duke of Richmond and Somerset. A 
princely establishment was assigned to him ; he 
was elected Knight of the Garter, and succes- 
sively appointed Lord High Admiral, Lord 
Warden of all the Marches, and finally Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Wolsey and others 
claim for the boy a quick and princely genius ; 
Holinshed would fain persuade us that he had 
a love of literature and a strong affection for 
Leland, the “reverend antiquary.” It is un- 
questionable that Palsgrave, the compiler of the 
French and English Dictionary, and Croke, the 
Greek reader at Cambridge, were concerned in 
his education, and Mr. Nichols has disinterred 
some letters from Croke which give a curious 
insight into the system adopted for the Duke’s 
instruction. That he might not want the stimulus 
of emulation, several gentlemen’s sons, of about 
the Duke of Richmond’s age, were admitted to 
reside in his household, and to be educated 
together with him. One of these young lads 
was honoured with the distinction of being the 
Duke’s ‘‘ breeching boy,”—that is, his scape- 
goat, or the sufferer of his punishments,—a 
customary member of every royal establishment 
in which there was a young prince, down to the 
reign of Charles the First in England and Louis 
the Fifteenth in France. For some time the 
young Duke improved rapidly, and all things 
went prosperously. At eight years of age, we 
are told, he had thoroughly mastered Czsar’s 
Commentaries; but either Croke became need- 
lessly severe, or, as he alleges, a member of the 
Duke’s establishment—one Cotton—drew the 
mind of the young Duke away from his studies, 
encouraged him to dispute Croke’s authority, 
and led him off to more attractive out-of-door 
amusements. Croke was indiscreet, Cotton im- 
pertinent, the Duke saucy,— nee war was car- 
ried on amongst them,—and finally an appeal 
was made to Wolsey to settle their disputes. 
One of the most serious items in Croke’s appeal 








to the Cardinal was, that Cotton had taught the 
Duke to ridicule the fine, bold, old-fashioned 
Roman handwriting which Croke wrote and 
was accustomed to teach. Cotton put into the 
boy’s head a desire to learn the more fashion- 
able running hand, which Cotton himself 
patronized, but which Croke mentions with 
ineffable contempt. Wolsey’s award in this 
grave arbitration does not appear. Croke soon 
after resigned his thankless office, but without 
losing the Duke’s favour. As the boy grew up 
towards manhood, Henry became anxious to 
provide him with a distinguished wife. The 
royal families of Spain and Portugal, with those 
of the Pope and the Emperor, were solicited, 
but in vain. Mr. Nichols prints the report of 
the ambassadors to the last-mentioned potentate, 
and infers from a passage in it that it was the 
King’s intention, if he had not had a legitimate 
son, to have procured the young Duke of Rick- 
mond to be appointed his successor on the throne. 
This may have been the King’s intention, but 
we scarcely think it should be inferred from the 
words quoted. They speak of a possible exalta- 
tion to “ higher things,” which does not neces- 
sarily mean the crown,—and we can scarcely 
believe that Henry would have insinuated 
anything of the kind to—above all other sove- 
reigns—the Emperor, who was deeply inter- 
ested in the succession of Mary. 

Failing to obtain a foreign princess, Henry 
married young Richmond at home to the only 
daughter of the Duke of Norfolk, the sister of 
the celebrated Earl of Surrey. Surrey himself 
was Richmond’s companion at Windsor, and 
in a journey to France; and the friendship 
between them forms, it will be remembered, the 
principal subject of one of Surrey’s best known 
poems. But all this care, and all the hopes and 
expectations which were connected with this 
seemingly fortunate young nobleman, were 
doomed to early disappointment. On the fall 
of the Boleyns Richmond was appointed Con- 
stable of Dover Castle and Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. That was in May 1536; in the follow- 
ing July his brief career was suddenly brought 
to a close. Consumption carried him rapidly 
to the grave. He was buried with the Howards 
at Thetford, and was, at the dissolution of the 
monasteries, removed with them to Framling- 
ham, where his tomb is well known. Dignified 
with titles, and evidently designed by his father 
to play an important part in the history of 
his times, it is remarkable how little general 
notice was taken of his death. The people 
cared less about him than the court. A dis- 
puted succession was the thing which the coun- 
try most feared. Richmond’s life and the 
honours heaped upon him had such an evident 
tendency to that result, that it is probable but 
few tears were shed over his early grave. 

The next article carries us on to the reign of 
Elizabeth. Under the careful editorship of Mr. 
Payne Collier, we are presented with poems 
written or collected by Thomas Brampton, one 
of the innumerable minor poets of that fertile 
period, on the deaths of the Duke of Norfolk 
(1572), and the Earl of Hereford (1576); on the 
fortunes of Robin, thought to be Hereford’s son, 
and Elizabeth’s favourite, Robert Earl of Essex; 
and finally on the beauties and virtues of Eliza- 
beth herself. A verse illustrative of the famili- 
arity of the Robin will serve as a specimen.— 

How strange of nature every way 
Are divers birds indeed : 


The Robin in a winter’s day 
Will play with you for need. 
Whilst other birds abroad will be 
In frost and snow, too bad, 
Into the chamber will he fly, 
Where pleasure may be had. 
Amongst the dames, whose nature is 
To pity things distressed, 
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The Robin is in Heaven’s bliss 

When some have little rest. , 

Poor Robin’s familiarity and happiness amongst 

the dames did not prevent his coming to a 
sad end. 

Sir Frederic Madden carries us on to the times 
of Charles the First. The reign of the strong 
hand, as in Henry and Elizabeth, had given 
place to a period of weak misrule. The country 
was full of abuses, some of which are here enu- 
merated by A. L.,—‘‘a poor friend and well- 
wisher to the Commonwealth,’’—in a letter to 
his friend Dr. Hunt, the Dean of Durham. The 
worthy writer does not seem to have had a very 
clear perception of the state of things around 
him. The times were out of joint, and he 
sought for the cause in the use of tobacco, the 
general wearing of false adornments amongst | 
the women—“ painting of faces, lips, necks, the | 
breasts, &c., false hair, false teeth, false hearts, 
and false everything,’’—the cutting down old 
timber, the destruction of ancient castles, and 
so forth. In all this there is no great political 
wisdom, but there are many valuable pictures 
of the times. 

Mr. Almack, in the last series of papers in the 
volume, carries us right into the thick of the 
troubles which ensued out of the abuses which A, 
L. had not wisdom enough to perceive. In Cran- 
brook, and afterwards in Tonbridge, in Kent, 
there was a family of Wellers, ancestors of the 
excellent Sam. The fact that the true Weller 
blood ran in their veins is not indeed directly 
stated in their pedigree, but there is evidence for 
it, although not of the kind which is admitted | 
by the heralds. The Weller of Queen Mary’s 
time, besides being a strong Protestant, was a 
great lover of a practical joke. During the hot | 
days of the Marian persecution, he was obliged | 
to keep out of the way of his neighbour, Sir | 
John Baker, the Attorney General, who shared | 
his mistress’s fondness for converting Protes- 
tants by fire. Immediately after Mary’s death— | 
before the news had yet spread abroad—Weller | 
reappeared in his native county, and signalized | 
his return by sending his old persecutor a pre- | 
sent of what he termed a capon and a caponet, | 
that he might take his choice. ‘‘ What!” said 
Sir John, “is Weller come again? Is his sto- | 
mach come down?’’—And so he handed the | 
peace-offering over to his servant. When the | 
basket was unpacked, the propitiation turned | 
out to be no capon or caponet, but a great | 
halter and a little one. Sir John vowed ven- | 
geance, and rode off to the neighbouring town | 
to set his beagles on the scent of his jesting | 
enemy. As he approached the church the bells | 
burst forth into a merry peal, and Baker learnt 
to his dismay that his mistress was dead and his 
occupation gone. 

These Wellers were curious in beards. The 
mocking Weller was known as ‘ Brass Beard,”’ 
whilst the chin-ornament of his grandson Tho- 
mas, to whom the book principally relates, was | 
somewhat of the Hudibrastic cut, and earned for | 
him the popular cognomen of ‘ Spade Beard.” 
Master Spade Beard lived in the reign of Charles 
the First. He was bred to the law—a profes- 
sion which is not ordinarily supposed to blind 
a man’s eyes to the pursuit of his own interest. 
Simultaneously following his profession and his 
own advantage, he ingratiated himself with the 
Parliamentary party, and became their accredit- 
ed man-of-all-work at Tunbridge. “ By his vigi- 
lance, and from his own free disposition,” as 
we are told by the Deputy-Lieutenants, he kept 
a sharp look-out upon all strangers, and was 
rewarded with a salaried appointment as 
supervisor of the watch and ward, ke pt at 
the bridge in his native town. Espionage was 
congenial to Master Spade Beard. The infor- 
mation he gave proved his activity. He esta- 
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blished his reputation as a useful man, and was 
appointed treasurer of the subscription-money 
assessed for the support of the Parliament. 
Such an office gave him a local eminence. 
Thenceforward Weller had a hand in whatever 
was done towards keeping down the Tonbridge 
malignants, or promoting the Parliamentary 
cause in that district. When, for example, 
George Withers, the poet, was sent into Kent 
on a special service in his capacity of captain of | 








a troop of horse, Spade Beard was written to | : 


beforehand to secure his services.— 

** Sir. Wee have thought upon you as a most fit | 
man, in regard of your known integrity and faith to | 
this cause of religion and liberty, to entreat you to | 
give your best assistance unto Captain George | 
Withers, employed by the Parliament, with a troop | 
of horse, into Kent, to seize all the horses of ma- 
lignants and ill-affected persons to the Parliament, 
that, now the King’s forces lying about [a blank] in 


| Surrey, they may not be sent thither or kept to be 
| ready against us. 


We desire you that presently 
upon Captain Withers’ repair to you, you would 
assist him and direct him to such places in Tonbridge, 
or between that and Maidstone, as have horses either | 
for service of light horse or for dragoons. First, you 
know Mr. Dixon, of Hylden, a notorious malignant, | 
hath good coach-horses, and some others if they be 
not at home, you may help to enquire where they 
bestowed. You have divers others in your 
town; I conceive, by some information given us, 
almost the whole town of Tonbridge. Mr. Amhurst, 
of Pembury, near you, hath good horses, and you 
have store at Hadlow and Great Peckham. We |} 


| desire you to accompany him to Sir Wm. Boteler’s, | 
| at Teston, and others there, to Robert Hodges, of 


Farley, and some there who have good horses in their 
teams for to make dragoons; this will be an accept- 
able service to the Sfate, and if you please to do it 
with all care and privacy, you will engage 
Your assured loving friends, 
Joun SepLEY. AvGuSTINE SKINNER.” | 
“15 Novy. 1642.” | 
So again, if some agent of the Royalists were | 
suspected to be at Tunbridge—“ riding an ex- | 
cellent grey mare, wearing a white hat and a | 
red coat, with long hair and brownish ’’—Weller | 
was the man who was put upon his scent. In | 
spite of all his services he seems, prophet like, | 
not to have been popular in his own country. | 
Tunbridge was a ‘wavering town.” In vain 
Capt. Withers was sent to quarter thither with | 
his troop, his instructions being to “ force where | 
he could not persuade.” ‘‘ Fear,” as the Par- | 
liamentary Committee thought they had dis- | 
covered, ‘‘ works with some natures more than | 
reason.”’ But neither reason nor fear attached | 
the Tunbridge people to the man who in- | 
formed the troops which of his Royalist | 
neighbours had good coach-horses, and re- 
ceived widows’ mites down to two pence, as- | 
sessed as a contribution to the cause of the Par- | 
liament. In 1643, there was a popular rising in 
Kent, and the Parliamentary receiver was a 
marked man. Taken prisoner and threatened 
with death at Sevenoaks, he managed to escape 
from _ his assailants, and got safe to Tunbridge. 
Barricading his house and standing upon his 
defence, he was besieged for several days. At 
length being inveigled out of doors, a riotous 
mob broke into his house and robbed him of | 
part of his arms ;—the rest, with a sum of money 
belonging to the Parliament, he buried in his 
garden and barn. Two days afterwards ru- 
mours got abroad that the arms taken from 
him were not all that he had. His house was 
again broken into and ransacked,— 
“Immediately they fell to plundering my house, 
breaking open chests and trunks and presses, takeing 
away the greatest part of my linen, all my cloathes, 
the apparell of myself and wife, she being then lame 
a-bed of a broken leg, and thrust my linnen and 
other things into sacks which they brought with them, 
and laid them upon horses, and rode away with 
them. I, keeping myself in my study,*heard Parry 





| throughout his district. 





say to Smale, ‘ We have sped well here. Let us go 
to Hadlow and Peckham, and plunder there, for 
they are rich rogues, and so we will go away into the 
woods;’ to whom Smale replied, ‘But we must 
plunder none but Roundheads.’ Parry replied with 
a great oath, ‘We will make every man a Round- 
head that hath any thing to lose. This is the time 
we look for.’” 

Such martyrization in the Parliamentary 
cause gave Master Spade Beard a ‘claim to 
any little pickings that could be made, and, 
truth, he seems to have had his share, 
Besides a continuance of his collectorship, 
estates of malignants were turned over to his 
management,—a lease was granted to him of 
Tunbridge Castle by (we presume) some Par- 
liamentary authority,—and the modern fortifi- 
cations, erected therein with a view to its defence, 
were sold to him for the purpose of being dis- 


_mantled at a sum considerably under their 


valuation. All the details of these transactions 
are here given from his own papers, together 
with his accounts of the money and plate volun- 
tarily contributed to the Parliamentary cause 
Mr. Weller with the 
Spade Beard was probably an artful, selfish 
man, who made a good thing of his politics ; 
but his papers give an insight into proceedings 
which enlarge our knowledge, both local and 
general, of a period which is important in the 
highest degree. Too many such papers cannot 


| be published by the Camden Society. 








Mary Lyndon; or, Revelations of a Life: an 
Autobiography. New York, Strange & Towns- 
end; London, Low & Co. 

Tuis is a story written by a woman as a protest 

against the social grievances of which, as she 

conceives, women have an especial cause of 
complaint :—these are the legal tyranny of hus- 
bands, and the difficulty for a woman to obtain 
cheap and easy divorce. This being the text, 
it is not difficult to imagine that the authoress 
makes out a strong case of special pleading. 

Mary Lyndon, the heroine, is a strong-minded 

woman,—many, many degrees “ above proof;” 

she is also a victim and a martyr to all 
the complicated distresses that can torment 

a susceptible female; but out of them all 

she comes forth triumphantly an “ emanci- 

pated woman,” offering herself as an example 
and a leader to her sex. For our own part, we 
must confess, that upon closing the book we had 
come round to the verdict of the sagacious Old- 
ham jury, on the trial of a man for killing his 
wife, ‘‘that he had served her right.” Most 
readers will, we fancy, feel unfeigned compas- 
sion for Mr, Albert Hervey, who, for some sin 
in a previous state of existence, is sentenced to 
become the husband of Mary Lyndon. The 
authoress is not without talent, but she chokes 
all sympathy in her readers by the hard, arro- 
gant, dogmatical, self-complacency with which 
she puts herself forward. The book is written 
in the worst style of American bad taste,—full 
of pedantry and fine writing. The story is one 
that, simply told and written in a better spirit, 
might have been made not only interesting but 


| profitable, for it touches upon many deeply 


interesting points in the secret and social life of 
women; but, as it stands, it is only redeemed 
from being absurd by being detestable. 

The heroine begins with her early childhood, 
and goes through all the miseries that can beset 
a child, for the purpose of sho:ving how ignorant, 
foolish, and bigotted were all the people placed 
in authority over her. They treat her wrong— 
they feed her wrong—they clothe her wrong— 
they teach her wrong,—and she has to find 
herself in every thing; in fact, from her own 
account of herself, she seems to have been sent 
into the world like a bottle of patent medicine, 
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labelled and attested to cure every imaginable 
female complaint, social or physical. Dissatis- 
fied with the religious teaching she receives 
from her parents, she becomes a Quaker; and 
going to visit some Quaker friends she receives 
an offer from a man to whom she conceives a 
violent antipathy at first sight, and accepts him. 
Her account of the matter is, that “ his friends 

leaded and besought her to marry him,” and 
in “a whirl of persuasions, that literally made 
me dizzy, I consented..... My time was well 
nigh come, when Fate met me in the path of 
life, and I fell on my face and worshipped. A 
young man, such as I had seen in my day- 
dreams, was introduced to me by Hervey. I 
loved,—and I awoke to the consciousness of 
living death. The hours I spent with my friend, 
whose sphere was a constant beneficence to me, 
were white-winged moments, such as make our 
ideal of Heaven: my heart sprang to him, as 
the flower lifts its petals to the warm sunlight.” 
In spite of this, she keeps her engagement, and 
marries Hervey,—and “ does her duty” by him 
in a style that would make any husband’s blood 
curdle in his veins at the prospect of what 
might have been his lot had the gods given 
him such a wife! She of course, as a pendant 
to her own portrait as a model wife and victim, 
paints her husband in conjugal colours that rival 
the superfluous blackness of an illustrious per- 
sonage who must not be named to ears polite. 
After a while she separates from him, gives lec- 
tures at a Lyceum, and takes up a highly pla- 
tonic attachment to an exquisite transcendental- 
ist, “‘ with a face fair and beautiful as a babe’s, 
—his complexion was the rose and lily shining 
through a skin that was the transparent medium 
of hereditary scrofula...... He stood radiant 
as the rose and pearl of a sea-shell—the blessed 
moon raining her silver sheen on his waving 
and golden hair—his broad forehead shining 
with unearthly lustre—his beaming eyes looking 
up as if in most calm and wise and loving wor- 
ship... I said, ‘I hope you have had a 
pleasant evening.’—‘ All evenings (he replied) 
are pleasant in the depths of being, when we 
feel our oneness with the Infinite,’ ’’ &c. &c. 
The conversation continues much longer in a 
similar strain,—he “looking into her being with 
the spell of a sweet and serene strength” ;— 
mesmerizes her, we suppose, as she adds, 
“calmly and silently I seemed to settle into the 
inmost of my life, till I rested as on the downy 
bosom of bliss” !! This remarkable man dies, 
The lady’s husband wishes her to return to him, 
but she declines, as it would hurt her conscience 
“to be a legal harlot”: she therefore remains 
“a sad, separate wife,’ emancipates herself 
at last from all the limited liabilities of the 
female sex, and takes a regular degree as a 
homeeopathic physician, practising the water- 
cure also, by which she obtains at length money, 
fame, and, strangely enough, respectability ;— 
she blooms out also into a celebrated authoress; 
and discovers, in a highly distinguished editor, 
the ideal husband who would be necessary 
to the completion of her moral being; and, after 
the interchange of more than a hundred pages of 
love letters, which are all given at full length, 
finally, she resolves to obtain a divorce, if she 
can, from her husband; andif she cannot, to live 
with the man of her choice “as his wife with- 
out the legal sanction’: however, to save the 
“punctuaties,” as the Chinese call them, the 
original husband applies for a divorce; and she, 
telling Mr. Vincent that “if her love should 
ever lead her from him she must go,” and, 
making a few other stipulations, consents to 
appoint “a day for the ceremony” ;—and the 
book concludes amid the same profusion of fine 
words and self-complacent arrogance which pre- 
vail in the beginning. If women can only be 
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“emancipated” at such a cost of all that is 
“pure, lovely, and of good report,’’—of all that 
has ever been regarded as having “ any virtue 
or any praise,’’—both men and women will, 
we trust, decline to pay the price. 





Memoirs of Lieutenant Joseph René Bellot, §c., 
with His Journal of a Voyage in the Polar 
Seas in Search of Sir John Franklin. 2 vols. 
Hurst & Blackett. 

So often as the Golden Book of Modern Travel 
comes to be made up, one ofits best and brightest 
pages must be reserved for Joseph René Bellot: 
since rarely, in any age, has love of adventure 
been ennobled by higher motives and more un- 
selfish feelings than those which stirred the 
young French discoverer. The nationality of 
Bellot, too,—his gaiety as well as his goodness, 
—makes his Journal peculiarly engaging. To 
indomitable courage and indefatigable perse- 
verance were added the charms of lightness of 
heart and poetry of fancy. He seems to have 
been as able “to laugh and make laugh”—to 
dance when a young Orcadian “ miss’’ was to be 
found by way of partner—toread Byron—to think 
of Scott, and to hear about Shakspeare as if he 
had been merely one of those Parisian carpet- 
travellers who imagine adventures in foreign 
lands, while he lounges homeward to his entresol, 
cigar in mouth, from the Jardin Mabille or the 
Pare d' Asniéres,—as if he had not been a real 
hero in the hour of danger, hopeful and calm 
when death was before him. This we learn from 
Bellot’s own Journals, not from the prefatory 
Memoir. The latter is little to our taste, for it is 
written in the most inflated French style and on 
the smallest allowance of facts. It contains 
little precise information beyond the date of 
Bellot’s birth, March 1826, and its place, Paris 
—the statement that his father was a smith and 
farrier,—the notice that when Joseph was five 
years of age his family removed to Rochefort, 
where he was educated—that when he was fif- 
teen years and a half old he entered the Naval 
School at Rochefort; shortly afterwards com- 
mencing his professional career,—that from the 
early days of his boyhood he showed that sweet- 
ness of temper, generosity of hand and noble 
sense of duty without pretension which endeared 
him to all who approached or acted with him. 
—The story of Bellot’s commexion with our 
Arctic Expeditions in quest of Sir John Frank- 
lin, and of his melancholy fate, has been told 
too often in this journal to claim fresh mention 
in detail on the present occasion. We shall, 
therefore, further select from Bellot’s own diary 
a few of the traits which mark the devoted and 
true-hearted young Frenchman, without attempt- 
ing to run through the narrative of his enter- 
prises and sufferings. Here, to begin, we will 
show him among the stones of Stennies and the 
other Orcadian scenery made classic by Scott 
in his ‘ Pirate-—ere commencing his Northern 
expedition.— 

“27th May, 1851.—I pass the day on board, 
harassed with fatigue from my thirty-five miles’ ride 
of yesterday, and try to work up my correspondence. 
In the evening we are invited to tea. After some 
cups, the young people get rid of papa, whose reli- 
gious opinions do not accord with dancing. There is 
a little lady just come from a boarding-school in 
London : I take her for a partner, and the Schottish 
is danced for the first time at Stromness. Alea jacta 
est! proh pudor/ A grave man, engaged in such 
an expedition, to dance! Well, what of that? 
Everything has its proper time; why not forget 
serious duties for a moment, especially when I am 
forced to be here ?——-30th May.—I have received 
this morning a tricoloured flag from the ladies 
of Stromness, and two letters from France !—two 
good friends who write to me! good and warm 
friendship !___ 31st May.—Still the same weather. 
Visit from the ladies who sent the flag. I return to 





the Stennies, to see that perforated stone through 
which betrothed lovers used to pass their hands in 
token of solemn attestation. I take Mr. Robert- 
son’s pony. After passing Bragiord-bridge, a wild 
scene, the north-west wind covers the surfaces of the 
two lakes with foam. A shepherd has a feather in 
his bonnet. I find myself transported several cen- 
turies backwards; I repeat to myself the barbarous 
names of Loch, Stennies, Harray; and taking a 
pencil, I try to trace some lines. My Shetland pony 
leaves me in the lurch, and I pursue him; in vain I 
call to him and beseech him; he shows me his teeth, 
but with a jeering air, and but for the help of some 
shepherds I should be still there. As soon as he saw 
himself on the point of being caught, he chose to 
make a virtue of necessity, and came back to me 
with the most natural air imaginable. I recommend 
the pony to the consideration of the analogist Tous- 
senel. The hole in the stone is said to have had the 
virtue of giving a husband or a wife. I should have 
liked to handle it, but that was impossible. The 
stone has disappeared, worn out, perhaps, by use, 
like that of St.-Guignolet in Bretagne. A barbarous 
proprietor wished to pull it down, in order to clear 
his field, but was induced to desist by the supersti- 
tious attachment of the neighbourhood. I should 
like to see our antiquary, Bourderau, there: what 
delight! A vast circle, three hundred feet at least, 
for I counted more than two hundred paces, and my 
confounded pony, which I was obliged to hold by 
the bridle on account of his recent prank, made me 
shorten them. I return under a terrible fall of 
sleet; my whip revenges me for the pony’s wicked 
tricks. We gallop across turf bogs through the hall; 
my poncho makes me look like a brown bear. Night 
falls. It seems to me that people cross themselves 
4 I pass; perhaps they take me for the Dwarf of 
oy.” 

It is pleasant to note this light-heeled and 
cheerful-hearted man writing himself down 
‘“ grave’’ because he felt himself resolved and 
religious. Here are more notices from the 
young Frenchman’s log when afloat, which are 
not less characteristic.— 

“12th June.—57° 48’—19° 34’. Mr. Kennedy 
speaks Canadian French, that is to say, the French 
of more than a century ago, and I am glad to hear 
from time to time some of those old expressions 
which have a perfume quite peculiar to themselves. 
It is like plunging into Tépffer’s diction to listen to 
him. I was stupid enough to let him know the cause 
of my pleasure. He considers this privilege a defect, 
and begs me to correct it. What a misfortune! 
God forbid I should think of spoiling him for myself. 
I am too selfish to deprive myself of this enjoyment, 
and divest his language of its charming originality. — 
Mathison, one of our men, reads Othello, and I am 
astonished to hear all the sailors talk to me of 
Shakspeare; one prefers Macbeth, another Hamlet; 
I doubt if Moliére isso popular among French sailors. 
—I am interrupted by shouts, and suppose it is a 
man overboard, but it is a false alarm; fortunately it 
is only the plate-basket,__-28th and 29th Jume. 
—As always on Sunday we have divine service, and, 
as usual, I read the sermon. Itseems I do not pro- 
nounce ill, and especially that my accent is not too 
bad. The service consists in reading some psalms, 
a chapter of the Bible, and prayers morning and 
evening. On Sunday there is, in addition, the read- 
ing of a sermon, and then fragments of numerous 
works which have been given to us. If the piety of 
our men is not very enlightened, at least it appears 
sincere; and even were it but a matter of habit with 
them, the influence of that habit upon them is excel- 
lent. I know no spectacle more suggestive of thought 
than the sight of those few men singing the praises 
of the Lord amidst the solitude of the vast ocean; I 
think of the convents of the East, lying like a point 
amidst the Desert. What in fact is our life on board, 
with its regularity, but the convent minus inactivity, 
and minus the selfishness of the man who seeks n 
prayer only his own salvation ?” 

On the 5th of July we have a graphic touch 
of the sportsman.— 

“ 5th July.—We continue alongside the pack. 
At ten o'clock we see almost on the edge of the ice 
a dirty white mass, which is taken to be mud-ice; but 
when we approach it, the sound of our run rouses 
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up a great white bear, with two cubs near her. Our 
sportsmen jump into a boat, in which I cannot have 
the pleasure of accompanying them, on account of 
the state of my eyes; but I watch all their move- 
ments with interest through the telescope. The 
bear, which is as big as one of our largest bulls, 
yawns, and seems to bid the troublesome intruders 
go to the devil. A little head, issuing from a tuft of 
long hair of a yellowish tinge, is stretched out in the 
direction of the boat. A bullet soon tells her the in- 
tention of her visitors; and nothing is so indescribable 
as the cumbrous agility with which she runs over that 
‘moving footing, on which a man could not follow her. 
The cubs have disappeared, and the job must be 
given up for the present. It is very fortunate that 
she did not take to the water, for there were six in 
the you-you; and these animals swim faster than a 
four-oared boat, for they sometimes catch seals by 
swimming.” 

As we advance in Bellot’s Journal the entries 
become more serious. His patience is tried by 
the terrible pressure of the ice.— 

“ TI cannot find hard words enough,” says he, “ to 
say of these icebergs, for which I panted so long at 
the period of my feverish admiration for the sublime 
scenes of the North. ‘The sense of its own impotence 
re-acting on the human mind, makes it regard with 
rage mingled with terror and scorn—with the refrac- 
tory temper of the slave under his master’s lash— 
this ignoble triumph of number and of mere physical 
force.” 

Here is another passage taken a few pages 
later.— 

“13th August.—Conversation at table about the 
sufferings of Sir John and his companions from 
hunger. Mr. Hepburn says that their constitutions 
have been irreparably injured. He had a sort of 
dropsy on his return; he was all bloated, his hair 
perished, his nails broke, &c. It is impossible to 
describe their meeting with Sir John Franklin after 
their separation. Inarticulate sounds, issuing from 
the nose like grunts, were their only means of con- 
versation. The English have a practical way of 
looking at things, very different from ours. They 
call want of judgment the admirable temerity of the 
man who perseveres in risking his life in a manner 
almost certain. 14th August.—The same thick 
weather. We remain all day moored to an iceberg. 
At night the thermometer falls to 25°, the lowest 
point it has yet reached. Messrs. Hepburn, Smith, 
and Kennedy state, that in winter the wolves prowl 
about the forts, enticing out the unwary dogs, which 
are instantly seized by other wolves hidden further 
off—a fine analogy for Toussenel! Mr. Smith saw 
four Indians scalped by white bears. These animals 
always strike at the head with their huge paws. 
The brown and the grisly bears, on the contrary, 
hug one to death. Mr. Brooks, the boatswain of the 
Rescue, killed a white bear with an axe, but he says 
he will not try it again. The Esquimaux would 
scorn to shoot a bear; it is with a long knife they 
kill the animal, placing themselves at its side, and 
aiming behind the shoulder. ‘The white bears climb 
up almost perpendicular icebergs with great ease. 
15th August.—At midnight the fog clears off, 
and we sail in fine moonlight. A light breeze 
hardly crosses the pools between the large blocks of 
ice; a slight surge forms round the icebergs a narrow 
silvery crown, which we do not pass. The vessel 
glides noiselessly, like a phantom through the wind- 
ings of a marble labyrinth. Nothing but the Chinese 
gong, which summons the watch on deck, disturbs 
the slumber of the rotches, which fling their curses 
at us with that squalling tone peculiar to sea-birds, 
They fly off in flocks, frightened at the lugubrious 
sound of the gong, like owls scared by the big bell 
of an old cathedral. The scene is not without 
poetry; one hardly breathes, as if fearing to awake 
the malevolent genius of the ice, whose prey is 
escaping from him. The snow smiling in the sun! 
It is almost a southern scene: it is the Arab in his 
white burnoos; it is the white satin mantle covering 
the young virgin’s ball-dress. But we are too near 
the long days that shine with a light that warms the 
heart; the contrast is too striking between the golden 
light of the sun and the silver light of the moon, 
The pale rays are reflected in vain from those 
masses of ice; the dead white, the leaden grey, chill 








you to the bones, and you seem to inhale a scent of 
the shroud and the grave.” 

The narrative of the attempt made by Bellot 
and four men to find Mr. Kennedy, who had 
failed “to keep time” in returning from an 
expedition undertaken by him, is full of serious 
interest; but it will not bear division, and is too 
long to be given entire. As we go on the 
story rivets us more and more:—we are uncon- 
sciously shown by the Diarist how strong a hold 
he gained on the hearts of every one, and feel, 
therefore, as we draw near the catastrophe 
emotions akin to those with which we consider 
the last hours and deeds of some beloved friend 
doomed to early death.—How little of terror 
doom had for Bellot may be gathered from the 
letter written by him to his family ere starting 
on the expedition for the relief of Mr. Kennedy 
adverted to.— 

** Wednesday, 10th September, 1853. 

“ My dear and excellent Friends,—If you receive 
this letter I shall have ceased to exist, but shall 
have quitted life in the performance of a mission of 
peril and honour. You will see in my Journal, 
which you will find among my effects, that our cap- 
tain and four men-were necessarily left behind in the 
ice to save the rest; so, after effecting that, we were 
compelled to go to the assistance of these worthy 
fellows. Possibly I had no right to run such a risk, 
knowing how necessary I am to you in every way; 
but death may probably draw upon the different 
members of my family the consideration of men, and 
the blessings of Heaven.—Farewell ! to meet again 
above, if not below. Have faith and courage. God 
bless you. J. Bettot.” 

With this we must close our notice—having 
merely indicated the colour (so to say) which 
gives this book a separate place among other 
Arctic journals. It will repay every one who 
goes through its pages more deliberately and 
systematically, and in the seafaring man’s 
library may be placed on the same shelf with 
the ‘ Memoirs of Collingwood.’ But we imagine 
that it would bear re-translation—the English 
version before us, if always correct (which we 
doubt), is tasteless and cumbrous. 








The Araucanians ; or, Notes of a Tour among 
the Indian Tribes of Southern Chili. By Ed- 
mond Reuel Smith. New York, Harper 
Brothers; London, Low & Co. 

Ivy 1849, the American Government authorized 

an Expedition for the purpose of making astro- 

nomical and other observations in Chili. Mr. 

Smith, in an official capacity, resided at Sant- 

iago during three years, and was almost wholly 

confined within the limits of that city. When 
the Expedition had concluded its monotonous 
labours, he resigned his post, and after some 
desultory journeys determined to explore the 
country of the Araucanian Indians. These 
tribes, little known and rarely visited, have 
maintained their independence for nearly three 
hundred years, though they have many times 
been attacked by Europeans. The ancient in- 
habitants of Chili were originally of one race, 
speaking one language, and following the same 
customs, modified by the accidents of locality. 

Among themselves they possessed traditions of 

an autocthonal origin, and were styled “ the 

Children of the Land,’’—and of their tribes the 

Araucanians were the most important. Nei- 

ther the Incas of Peru nor the more ferocious 

Spaniards could ever win their fealty; they 

bled by thousands for their freedom, and, though 

once conquered, drove out their Spanish op- 
pressors in 1602, and obliterated every trace 
of a Christian city within their wild frontier. 

Few European habits have taken root among 

them; they have their antique usages, cere- 

monials, and methods of supplying the wants 
of life. However, like most barbarians, they 
covet European ornaments and toys. Mr. Smith 








informs us to what purpose they play on the 
Jew’s harp.— 

“This instrument has become national with the 
Mapuchés, as much so as the guitar with the Span- 
iards, and no young gallant is considered fully equip- 
ped and provisioned to lay siege to a lady’s heart if 
unprovided with a Jew’s-harp. As the troubadours 
of old wore their lutes suspended from the neck by 
silken cords, so the Mapuché lover carries always 
with him his amatory Jew’s harp, hanging upon his 
breast, dangling from a string of many -coloured beads, 
and carefully tied upon a little block of wood. The 
Indians play this simple instrument very well, and 
almost entirely by inhaling instead of exhaling. They 
have ways of expressing various emotions by different 
modes of playing, all of which the Araucanian damsels 
seem fully to appreciate, although I must confess 
that I could not. The lover usually seats himself 
at a distance from the object of his passion, and gives 
vent to his feelings in doleful sounds, indicating the 
maiden of his choice by slyly gesturing, winking, and 
rolling his eyes toward her. This style of courtship 
is certainly sentimental, and might be recommended 
to some more civilized lovers, who always lose the 
use of their tongues at the very time they are most 
needed.” 

Mr. Smith heard among the Araucanians 
tales of the Spanish wars, but not a word of any 
history anterior to the European period. He 
does not entirely credit Molina’s testimony on 
this point. The Indian, he says, recounts, in 
general terms, the deeds of former warriors, 
but has no remembrance of their names; they 
are shadows in his mind, which is busied with 
the interests of the hour. But Mr. Smith met 
one veteran chief, who was excessively curious 
concerning the nations of Europe. He had 
been deluded by some Barnum stories, passed 
off by the Chileno traders.— 

“ He wished particularly to know if I had visited 
‘ Lancatu-Mapu’—the Country of Glass Beads. 
Supposing that he referred to Germany, I answered 
in the affirmative. ‘Is it true,’ he asked, ‘that the 
beads grow upon trees in the land of the setting sun, 
and that they who gather them ride into the country 
at night on swift horses, and return laden before the 
rising of the sun, whose first rays would burn them 
to death ?’ I felt indignant that any one, to enhance 
the value of his wares, should have told such a Mun- 
chausen story to the too credulous savage, and an- 
swered accordingly. But Sanchez dropped me a 
hint about ‘ people in glass houses,’ and translated 
my reply ina manner not calculated to disturb the 
old gentleman’s faith. He feared, perhaps, to en- 
danger those who had fabricated the fable. It may 
be that he himself felt some interest in its promul- 
gation.” 

The life of these tribes is depicted by Mr. 
Smith as very simple and picturesque. Among 
savages a genius prevails for inventing devices 
of terror which render war appalling. Pos- 
sibly, the impulses of violence are checked by 
these fearful methods of retribution.— 

“Tn time of war a prisoner is sometimes, though 
rarely, sacrificed. After being led to the place of 
execution upon a horse whose ears and tail have been 
cropped, he is called upon to dig a hole in the ground, 
into which he casts a number of sticks, naming, with 
each one, some of the celebrated warriors of his 
people, upon whom imprecations and ridicule are 
heaped by the spectators. He is then forced to fill 
up the hole, and having thus, as it were, buried the 
fame of his countrymen, his brains are dashed out 
with aclub. The heart is torn from his breast, and, 
while yet palpitating, handed to the Toqui, who, 
after sucking a few drops of the blood, passes it to 
his officers, that they may do the same. Flutes are 
made of the prisoner's bones ; his head is placed 
upon a spear and borne round in triumph ; and the 
skull, if not broken, is made into a drinking-cup to 
be used at their feasts.” 

The Araucanian does not eat or drink with- 
out testifying his vague sense of gratitude to 
the gods of his fathers, the unseen powers, the 
spirits that haunt his sylvan world.— 

“On receiving a plate of broth, an Indian, before 
eating, spills a little upon the ground ; he scatters, 
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broadcast a few pinches of the meal that is given him, 
and pours out a libation before raising the wine-cup 
to his lips, as acts of thanksgiving for the blessings 
he receives, and of acknowledgment of his indebted- 
ness to mother Earth.” 

What more was done at Corinth! Mr. Smith, 

also, beheld an example of simple manners 
among the women of this nation. A young 
girl, the flower of her tribe, observed with in- 
dignation that he and his friends were criti- 
cizing her dress or her contour. She adorned 
herself triumphantly with all her jewels, stepped 
out in front of her companions,— 
—‘and raising her dress as high as the knee, dis- 
played, to our astonished gaze, a remarkably well- 
rounded piece of flesh and blood. Patting the calf 
with honest pride, and turning it about for inspec- 
tion, she hung it round with beads, adjusted the 
many-coloured anklets, and snapping her fingers 
contemptuously, poured out a perfect torrent of 
Mapuché. Unfortunately, there was no one near to 
interpret this harangue, but, from her actions and 
the frequent repetition of the name Chancay, we 
gathered her meaning to be pretty much that, in 
whatever else the wives of Chancay might excel, she 
would defy them, or any one else, to produce a finer 
leg than the one before us. We nodded assent, and 
reiterated ‘ Cumé / cumé/’ (Good! good !).” 

This narrative of adventures is fresh and 
lively. It illustrates, indeed, the uniformity of 
barbarian manners. In many portions, were the 
names of tribes and places changed, the descrip- 
tion would stand for the natives of Africa or 
Australia as well as for those of South America. 


people, and Mr. Smith gathered among them 
much curious information. 





The Life of Sir William Pepperrell, Bart., the 
only Native of New England who was created 

a Baronet during our Connection with the 

Mother Country. By Usher Parsons. Boston 

(U.S.), Little & Co. 

Tue father of America’s solitary baronet was a 
hard-working Welchman, who emigrated to the 
Isle of Shoals, and there, amid storms and 
struggles, plied the calling of a humble fisher- 
man, rose to the condition of a general mer- 
chant, and bequeathed to his son the fortune and 
position of a gentleman. The future baronet 
was born at Kittery Point, in 1696, at which 
time there was more jollity in Maine than pre- 
vails there at present. Here is a sample of 
social manners as they existed when Will Pep- 
perrell was young :— 

“The launching of vessels was, in those days, 
attended by all persons of both sexes living in the 
vicinity, who expected an ample supply of good 
cheer,—rum for the men, and wine for the fairer sex. 
A barrel of each was the allowance on this occasion. 
The bottle was attractive and probably indispensable 
in all gatherings for mutual aid, whether log-rolling, 
corn-husking, rafting of timber, or raising of houses, 
and a militia company could drill only under the ex- 
citement of a treat from the captain. Even at ordi- 
nations the reverend divines must have a glass to 
quicken the fervour of their devotions. In a bill of 
expenses incurred on such an occasion, in the vicinity 
of Kittery Point, there are charged eight quarts of 
rum and two of brandy, for the clergy and council. 
And still worse, funerals were made an occasion for 
circulating the intoxicating cup, where the sighs and 
tears of sympathizing friends were awakened by the 
customary beverage, spiced rum. We have before 
us several bills for funeral expenses, incurred in the 
early part of the last century, in which this is men- 
tioned. One of them specifies the ingredients thus : 
‘Five gallons of rum, ten pounds of sugar, and _half- 
a-pound of allspice, to make spiced rum.’ With 
such a network of temptations spread over society, it 
is wonderful that any escaped—that all were not 
rendered confirmed inebriates; but the Pepperrells, 
it is believed, always remained temperate.”’ 


Among such a population, the majority of 


accounted good fellowship to be in nowise in- 
consistent with a devout spirit, young Will was 
strictly trained to the observance of all good 
rules, save those of etymology and syntax. He 
was, however, a a boy, and at an early 
period became the amanuensis of a sire who 
had risen from the hard condition of a fisher- 
man to that of princely merchant and judge. 
They were times of excitement, and even a 
quiet party on their way to dine with a neigh- 
bour could never be sure of not being toma- 
hawked on the way. By the hearth at which 
such a boy grew there was, of course, no lack 
of stirring story.— 

“ Cradled amid the dangers of savage warfare, and | 
while the lurking foe was prowling about the very | 
neighbourhood, and ever and anon lighting upon un- | 
suspecting victims, his young mind must have become 
familiarized to tales of horror. While nestling in | 
his mother’s arms, we may well imagine him often 

listening to the recital of what she had seen and 

heard of exciting incidents and dire alarms in her day, 

—how her neighbour and intimate friend, Major | 
Charles Frost, was waylaid and shot while returning | 
from church,—how her neighbour, Mr. Shapleigh, | 
was killed, his son taken captive, his fingers bitten | 
off, and the bleeding vessels seared with a hot iron, 

—how her intimate friend, Mrs. Ursula Cutts, after 

spreading her hospitable board. for the Waldron 

family, and while awaiting their arrival to dinner, | 
was pounced upon by lurking savages, and herself | 
and field labourers tomahawked and scalped,—how 
twenty-one persons were killed or taken captive at 
Sandy Beach, (Rye,) only three or four miles distant, 
—how another party came there and killed fourteen 
and captured four others, and burnt the village,— 
and how numerous massacres and savage cruelties 
were perpetrated only a few miles distant, at Cocheco, 
Oyster River, and Salmon Falls.” 





Pepperrell received a better education by 
coming early in contact with the world than if 
he had been sent across the ocean to college. 
He had the “raising” suitable for the objects 
he had in view; and he was engaged in trade 
before some lads have gone through their acci- 
dence. He engaged in it to some purpose, and 
with great success; became a popular represen- 
tative, a councillor, a military man, and a chief 
justice! He never imported slaves, but he was 
served by his own, and occasionally dealt in 
the transfer of that article. He had as much 
taste for warlike pursuits as for those of the 
counting-house ; prospered by following both, 
and was beloved by all his kinsmen until they 
discovered that his father had left him nearly 
sole heir to a very large property. 

Nothing troubled therewith, yet not lacking 
liberality to needy relatives, the prudent gentle- 
man married wisely, was hailed father by a son 
and daughter, and was, in one respect, very 
like young Norval’s father, ‘‘ whose constant 
care was to increase his store.” Mr. Pepperrell 
was a “warm man” of the mature age of eight- 
and-forty when, having achieved fortune, it 
was now given to him to accomplish fame. 
The French had exhibited an inclination to go 
to war with us, and they soon realized what 
they intended. The circumstance afforded 
Pepperrell an opportunity to be a hero; he 
was not slow to avail himself of it, and he was 
among the first to discover that if the French 
were to be overcome in America, the necessary 
preliminary step was the reduction of their great 
stronghold, Louisburg. But caution was neces- 
sary.— 

“To obtain the opinion of the General Court on 
this subject, the governor, early in January, requested 
its members to take an oath of secrecy respecting a 
proposition he was about to lay before them. This 
was something new in colonial legislation, but was 
complied with, and the plan of attacking Louisburg 
was now submitted to their consideration. Secrecy 
was observed for some days, but the affair then acci- 





whom prayed as heartily as they drank, and 


of the legislature, was so filled with the matter, that 
he was overheard at his private devotions, invoking 
heaven for its smiles on the enterprise. The bold- 
ness of the proposal at first astonished every one. 
It was referred to a committee, who reported against 
it, and thus the whole affair was supposed to have 
received its quietus.” 

Ultimately, however, the enterprise was de- 
termined on, and “ Colonel William Pepperrell,”’ 
whose purse as well as exertions had been de- 
voted to the furtherance of success, was placed 
at the head of a respectable Colonial force. 
The celebrated Whitfield was one of his advisers 
on this occasion, and a number of that apostle’s 
followers enlisted under the Colonel; and, as 
“a proof of the prevailing religious feeling,”’ 
says the author, ‘one of them, a clergyman, 
carried upon his shoulder a hatchet for the pur- 
pose of destroying the images in the French 
churches.” 

Into the details of the siege it is not necessary 
to enter; but a few of the incidents are worthy 
of notice. The Colonial troops were under the 
command of the now “ Lieutenant-General Pep- 
perrell,” with whom a naval force co-operated 
under Warren. A landing having been effected, 
Pepperrell lost no time in commencing the siege, 
the opening of which was highly auspicious. — 

“The same afternoon, May Ist, he despatched 
Colonel Vaughn with four hundred men to the town 
to reconnoitre, who led his troops through the woods 
quite near to the garrison, and gave three cheers, and 
at nightfall marched circuitously around Green Hill, 
that overlooked the garrison, to the north-east part 
of the harbour. Here they set fire to ten or twelve 
buildings, including warehouses, containing naval 
stores and a large quantity of wineand brandy. The 
smoke, driven three-fourths of a mile toward the 
grand or royal battery, frightened the enemy, who 
supposed the whole army was coming on them in 
that direction, and spiking the cannon, and throwing 
the powder into a well, they fled in boats to the 
town, nearly a mile distant. The next morning, 
Vaughn, on his return to camp in company with 
thirteen men, not knowing of the panic he had occa- 
sioned, crept to the top of Green Hill, which over- 
looked the grand battery, for the purpose of learning 
something of its situation and strength. He was 
surprised to see that the flag was gone, and that no 
smoke issued from the chimneys of the barracks. He 
hired one of his party, a Cape Cod Indian, to enter 
into the fort and open the gate. Vaughn then took 
possession, and wrote to General Pepperrell: ‘I 
entered the reyal battery about nine o'clock, and am 
waiting for a reinforcement and a flag.’ A red coat 
was, however, used as a temporary substitute, which 
a soldier carried in his teeth, and nailed to the top of 
the fiagstatt. The French soon discovered their 
mistake, and sent a hundred men in four boats to 
retake the bittery. But Vaughn, with his small 
band, amidst the fire from the city, alone upon the 
open beach resisted their landing till he was reinforced, 
when the French, perceiving a detachment from 
Pepperrell approaching, retired and left the English 
in possession of the battery.” 

There was a bloody struggle of some seven 
weeks’ continuance, with a glorious victory at 
the end of it,—the more glorious that it was 
gained over a gallant enemy who deserved all 
the honours of war that were cheerfully granted 
him. As for the victors, — 

“A banquet was prepared by Pepperrell for the 
officers. Several chaplains were present, and the 
senior one, old Parson Moody of York, the uncle of 
Mrs. Pepperrell, was of right called upon to crave 
the blessing. Moody's friends were anxious lest he 
should disgust the guests by a prolix performance, 
such as he often indulged in; but his temper was so 
irritable that none would suggest that brevity would 
be acceptable. They were agreeably disappointed 
and highly gratified by his pertorming in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘Good Lord! we have so many things 
to thank thee for, that time will be infinitely too 
short to do it; we must therefore leave it for the 
work of eternity. Bless our food and fellowship 
upon this joyful occasion, for the sake of Christ our 





dentally leaked out. A pious old deacon, a member 


Lord, Amen.’” 
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It was for his services at this siege that 
Pepperrell became “Sir William”; but the 
ious baronet attributed the happy result to the 
vine interposition alone, “in answer to the 
prayers that were offered up daily by the people 
throughout New England, and weekly in meet- 
ings of most of the religious societies specially 
convened for the purpose.” There was great 
jealousy in New England when it was reported 
that the keys of Louisburg had been surren- 
dered, not to the Colonial General, Pepperrell, 
but to the English Commander, Warren. Al- 
though this was not the case, the impression 
ee by the first report to that effect was so 
asting as to still rankle in the minds of many 
of those who took a part against the Crown in 
the Revolutionary War. The colonists thought 
more of this than they did of the defective com- 





Here is our baronet at church. It is Sir 
Roger de Coverley “‘ with a difference” :— 

“* He passed much time at the house of Rev. Mr. 
Morrill, and always attended meeting when here on 
Sunday. His dress was usually in the expensive 
style of those days, of scarlet cloth trimmed with 
gold lace, and a large powdered wig. When stran- 
gers were present at meeting, it was common to 
solicit a contribution, the avails of which were the 
perquisites of the minister. Pepperrell would some- 
times, it is said, throw a guinea into the box, in 
token of friendship and regard for the worthy pastor.” 

Sir William was not a mere selfish trader, or 
a dignitary with heavy purse but with slight 
sympathies for the honour of his flag. He was 
usefully employed during the subsequent years 
of war.—Here is a word as applicable as ever 
to the question of the age.— 





missariat, whereby the lives of the gallant men 
appear to have been as recklessly sacrificed as 
those of England's fighting men have been in| 
later times. Meanwhile, Sir William remained | 
in command at Louisburg until the spring of 
1745.— 

“Sir William Pepperrell remained at Louisburg | 
until late the following spring. The place was kept 
under martial law, and a council or court was held | 
two or three days in each week for trying delinquents, | 
Warren and Pepperrell acting as judges. The) 
record of their court is still preserved, and is a curi- | 
osity. Among other complaints before the court, 
was one against Capt. Pierey, who was charged by | 
three complainants with drinking ‘ Long life to the | 
Pretender,’ which, at that time, was deemed high 
treason. Piercy was arraigned before the court, and 
the charge and affidavits being read in a solemn 
tone, the question was put, ‘what is your defence, 
Sir?’ in reply to this charge of treason, in drinking 
long life to the Pretender. ‘May it please your 
Honors,’ said the captain, ‘ the complainants entirely 
misunderstood me. I drank ‘long life to the pota- 
toes!’ The captain’s defence was deemed satisfac- 
tory.” 

Mr. Usher Parsons remarks that the military 
service rendered by the four thousand colonists 
who fought at Louisburg was the rehearsal, as | 
it were, of the more serious drama enacted in 
the War of Independence. The same old 
drums that marched into the French fortified 
town rallied the patriot troops in their march to 
Bunker’s Hill. Pepperrell's batteries were 
planned by Col. Gridley, who laid out the one 
where General Warren fell; and when Gage 
erected his mud breastworks across Boston 
Neck, the Americans ‘‘remarked sneeringly | 
that they were nothing compared with the 
stone walls of old Louisburg.”” The sneer was, 
no doubt, all the more angry of quality as it 
was recollected that the mother country had 
been tardy in reimbursing the Colonial Go- 
vernment for its outlays, and had treated the 
Colonial troops most unjustly with regard to 
prize-money. Their chief, however, was not a| 
Cincinnatus, to return to his plough. He went 
home to maintain the state belonging to his 
rank :— 


“Sir William was surrounded by numerous rela- | 
tives, requiring aid, which, added to his expensive 
style of living, drew heavily on his fortune, already | 
diminished by the Louisburg expedition. He was 
ambitious, however, to maintain a style of living 
suited to his elevated rank. He was head of the 
council, chief justice on the bench, colonel in the 
royal army, and a Baronet, all which necessarily 
drew many distinguished visitors to his house, whom 
it was his choice as well as duty to greet with an 
elegant reception. His walls were hung with costly 
mirrors and paintings, his sideboards loaded with 
silver, his cellar filled with choice wines, his park 
stocked with deer, a retinue of servants, costly 
equipage, and a splendid barge with a black crew 
dressed in uniform,—all these, especially after his 
return from Europe, were maintained in baronial 
style.” 





| British arms until Pitt was placed at the helm of 
| government. 


| were religious, with some historical, and but few 


| privileges during a winter’s day as rarely fell to the 


| ported by himself. 


| parish enjoying its use a certain portion of the 


| ‘spacious in the possession of dirt.’’ He could 


| thirty miles on his own soil.”’ 


| enjoyment of what he had reaped was only 


j leaving his property to be divided, after the 


“The French war reflected little honour on the 


Whatever was achieved during four 
years, from 1754 to 1758, was the work of provincial 
troops, and all the defeats and disasters were charge- 
able to the incapacity or dogged obstinacy of British 
commanders. When Pitt, with discerning eye, saw 
that American valour was equal, and skill superior, 
to British regulars against allied French and Indians, 
with all their experience in military tactics, he ele- 
vated them to an equal rank, and gave the command 
of the armies to younger and more enterprising gene- 
rals. Amherst, Wolfe, Johnson, and Bradstreet 
soon turned the tide in favour of the British armies, 
and achieved the conquest of Canada.” 

Louisburg was restored to the French, but it 
was, ultimately, again taken by the English and 
dismantled. ‘This was a consolation to the now 
active country gentleman, Sir William, of whom 
there is something suggestive to al/ country 
gentlemen in what is said of him in connexion 
with his books,— 

“Sir William expended liberally in the purchase 
of books. Guided, in some degree, in his selections 
by the advice of his pastor, a large portion of them 
miscellaneous. The graceful biographer of the Rev. 
Dr. Buckminster remarks that his father-in-law, the 
Rev. Dr. Stevens of Kittery Point, enjoyed such 


lot of clergymen of that time, in his free access to 
the library of Sir William Pepperrell, which consisted 
of the best English editions of standard works im- 
When his library had grown so 
as to be burdensome, a large number of volumes 
were selected to form, in conjunction with contribu- 
tions from other individuals, what was called the 
Revolving Library, for the benefit of the first and 
second parishes in Kittery, and one in York, each 


year.” 
Like Osric, the American baronet was now 


travel from Pascataqua to Saco river, ‘‘ nearly 
His possessions 
were very large in other districts, ‘‘ and in Saco 
alone he owned 5,500 acres, including the site 
of that populous town and its factories.” His 


marred by attacks of rheumatism, to which he 
had been subject since his constant exposure at 
Louisburg. He died in his sixty-third year, 
just previous to the outbreak of the Revolution, 


death of his wife and daughter, among the 
children of the latter. His son died childless, 
in his father’s lifetime, partly of vexation at the 
marriage of a lady whom he had himself most 
shamefully jilted. The narrative of this bit of 
scandal affords a most amusing insight into 
colonial manners in the olden time. Sir Wil- 
liam’s grandchildren had come to what is called 
years of discretion, and they cast in their lots 
with the Crown against the revolted, or patriotic, 
colonists. The consequences were disastrous.— 

“Thus the princely fortune of Pepperrell, that 


laid by John Bray the shipwright, to the massive 
structure raised by the fisherman William Pepper- 
rell, and completed by his son Sir William, fastened 
and secured though it was, by every instrument that 
his own skill and the best legal counsel could devise 
to give stability and perpetuity, was in a brief hour 
overthrown and demolished, and its fragments broad- 
cast, by the confiscation act of 1778; and two of his 
daughter’s grandsons have since been saved from the 
poor-house by the bounty of some individuals, on 
whom they had no claims for favour. ‘ Surely every 
man walketh in a vain show. He heapeth up riches 
and knoweth not who shall gather them.’” 

The descendants of the baronet’s daughter 
are still to be traced in the States. Her second 
son appears to have extricated himself from 
ruin with some success, for he died in a man- 
sion in Portman Square, in the year 1816, at 
the good old age of seventy-five. Of this re- 
cord of his grandfather it only remains to be 
stated, that it is creditable to the skill and 
patience of Mr. Parsons, who has formed it out 
of old family papers and documents, some of 
which, from dirt, water, fire, and other mis- 
chances, were almost illegible. It constitutes, 
as will have been seen frem our analysis and 
extracts, a perfect little history in itself,—of 
equal interest on either side of the Atlantic. 





Thought and Language: an Essay, having in 
View the Revival, Correction, and Exclusive 
Establishment of Locke’s Philosophy. By 
B. H. Smart. Longman & Co. 

WE learn from Mr. Smart himself, that, though 
he “ has been widely known in private circles 
of the Metropolis for the last forty years, as a 
teacher of elocution,’’ he has not yet succeeded 
in attracting so much attention to his writings 
as he could wish. The critics of the periodical 
press have, with scarcely an exception, looked 
coldly upon him; and one “has stood between 
him and the public by designed and decided 
misrepresentation.”” Writers, he probably thinks, 
who have gained the ear of the public are too 
much concerned for the safety of their own posi- 
tion to call attention to a brilliant luminary, by 
whose effulgent beams they might be eclipsed. 
This is more than mortal man can quietly bear. 
Hence, we presume, the origin of the present 
essay, which is rather infelicitously described 
as ‘“‘ having in view the revival, correction, and 
exclusive establishment of Locke’s philosophy.” 
Whatever the essay may have in view, one object 
which it answers is to serve as a vehicle for 
advertising its author’s other publications. 
Puffery and philosophy do not go well together ; 
and Mr. Smart’s endeavours to impress the 
reader with a sense of his greatness are likely 
to have the contrary effect. His wordy, desul- 
tory, and undignified manner of writing is equally 
at variance with the nature of his subject. He 
is perpetually dragging in some quotation from 
his former works, or descending from the 
height of his great argument to petty per- 
sonal details. Another circumstance calcu- 
lated to interfere with the success of this attempt 
to achieve a literary position, is the writer's 
frantic aversion to the metaphysical speculations 
of the ancient Greeks and modern Germans, 
which he calls ‘‘ moonshine,’’ and to the Aristo- 
telian logic, which is set down as “ child’s play 
with words.” 

The grand discovery which Mr. Smart pro- 

fesses to have made is, ‘“‘ that every constructed 

form of instituted language, however long and 
complex, by which thought is made known, is, 
when completed, but as one word with one in- 
complex meaning;’’ or, as he elsewhere ex- 
presses it, “‘the meaning of a phrase or sentence 
is not the aggregate of the several meanings of 
the parts which construct it, but the rational 
consequence.” A further illustration of his 





required a century to construct, from the foundation 


meaning is supplied by the following paragraph : 
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“No part of speech is properly a word, but only 
the part of a word, a part completed by what follows, 
or completing what precedes, yet in such a manner 
that it expresses no part of the thought which the 
word will express when completed: the meaning of 
this word will be one and indivisible, to assist in con- 
veying which, each part resigns its separate meaning 
the moment it enters into union with the other parts 
in order to form the word. For instance, in saying 
men-must-die, the whole expression is the word 
that corresponds with the thought—the parts, men, 
must, die, are parts of the word, but not parts of 
the attained meaning ; each, indeed, has a meaning 
while separate; but the moment it joins the other 
parts, it merges its separate meaning in the one mean- 
ing of the word it helps to form.” 

This discovery is not now communicated to 
the world for the first time. It is to be found 
in previous works by the same author, one of 
which was published five-and-twenty years ago, 
when an ill-natured critic had the audacity to 
question its originality. But Mr. Smart is sure 
no writer with whom he is acquainted has pro- 
pounded it, except Dugald Stewart, from whom 
he formerly gave a quotation, which he now 
repeats. For want of discerning this relation 
between thought anddanguage, all philosophers, 
from Aristotle to Locke and Horne Tooke, have 
been floundering about in error. Itis this which, 
when taught and believed, will make Locke and 
Tooke consistent with each other, and explode 
the logic of Aristotle and the metaphysics of 
ancient Greece and modern Germany. One 
would hardly think it so formidable a principle 
ifits author had not told us so, particularly as it 
has been already a quarter of a century or more 
before the world without producing any very 
decided consequences. 

In establishing his great doctrine, Mr. Smart 
dives down to the very depths, expounds the 
origin of our knowledge, traces the progress of 
thought—or, as he prefers calling it, “ intel- 
lection” —from its commencement in the new- 
born babe to its maturity in the adult,—and 
even tells us how the process is performed by 
brutes. All knowledge, he says, is derived 
from the comparison of two things. We come 
to know one thing only through knowing some- 
thing else at the same time. Every act of intel- 
lection involves a virtual syllogism, of which 
the two things compared are the premises. The 
first sensations of the infant are unaccompanied 
by knowledge, because there is nothing with 
which it can compare them. But before long 
means of comparison and knowledge are sup- 
plied.— 

“ Suppose a succession of real sensations, 1, 2, 3, 
4,5, 63 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6; 1,2, 3, &c. occurring and 
re-occurring: the nerves which convey the several 
sensations to their centres, will very soon be so pre- 
disposed to the established order, that if one state of 
the series should not come in its place the appro- 
priate nerve or nerves will nevertheless be affected in 
some degree as if it did; but at the same time there 
will be the real sensation along with it, and the differ- 
ence between them will not fail to be known if there 
be a faculty, however dormant hitherto, which, on 
having presented to it two things at one and the 
same time, shall be empowered to discern the rela- 
tion between them ; if, we repeat, there be a faculty 
appointed to apprehend the relations of things to 
each other among which we live, always with rela- 
tion at the same time to the living, sentient, and 
now intellectual creature whose present abode is 
among those things.” ¥ 

This explanation, which may be taken as a 
sample of Mr. Smart’s philosophizing, will pro- 
bably satisfy most of our readers. But in case 
others should feel any curiosity to know more of 
his theory, we will give his application of it to 
the simple sentence—* Preserve yourselves for 
better things.” The understanding, we are told, 
collects the one whole meaning in the following 
manner :— 

“From the premises, preserve and yourselves, it 


gets the one meaning, preserve yourselves; from for 
and better things, it gets the one meaning, for better 
things: but included. in this syllogism is the sub- 
syllogism better and things, yielding the one meaning 
better things. And, lastly, from the premises, Pre- 
serve yourselves and for betier things, it gets the one 
meaning of the whole sentence.” 

However devoted may be Mr. Smart’s attach- 
ment to Locke’s philosophy, we fear he is not 
likely to be more successful in improving than 
Mr. Tagart has been in defending it. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Liitle Millie, and her Four Places. By Maria 
Brewster. (Edinburgh, Constable & Co.; London, 
Hamilton & Co.)—‘ Little Millie’ is a little book 
intended for the use of young servants going to 
place for the first time; it is both simple and in- 
teresting, and will be a very useful present. But 
we warn both mistress and servant not to expect 
to find that good resolutions and good advice will 
grow up in real life into good results with such 
marvellous Jack-and-the-Bean-Stalk celerity. In 
this story ‘‘ good advice” is more like a powerful 
fairy than the little-heeded words without meaning 
it proves too often in this world. We are inclined 
to complain that only half the book is taken up 
with “‘ Little Millie :” the remainder is filled with 
“extracts” upon various matters which may be 
interesting to those who have few books; but it is 
not a desirable practice ; it swells the book and 
swells the price, and the extracts are too short 
and desultory to be of any real use. 

Adrien. By Annette Marie Maillard. (Rout- 
ledge & Co.) —‘Adrien’ isanother of Mr. Routledge’s 
cheap series—it is a story that, from the interest 
of its incidents, will carry the reader along to the 
end, and until he has finished the book he will 
probably not pause to reflect upon the infatuated 
nonsense of the whole story,—which is written in 
the wildest defiance of all the laws of probability, 
and even of possibility. The faculty of thus putting 
together a story that can interest a reader ought 
to be turned to better account. All talent involves 
responsibility—and the authoress of ‘ Adrien’ can 
do something better than merely beguile people to 
read on and afterwards regret the time they. have 
wasted over her pages. 


Aristobulus, the Last of the Maccabees: a Tale | 


of Jerusalem. By M. Kavanagh. 3vols. (Newby.) 
—Jewish stories have always something ponderous 


searching for hismaterials, which comprisecharters, 
rescripts, and other public documents, with letters 
of eminent men, all of which are now published for 
the first time. His historical introduction, though 
professedly little more than a summary, is quite 
long enough, we should think, even for German 
readers. It gives a full account of the cireum- 
stances under which the University took its rise, 
the persons who had a share in its establishment, 
and the views by which they were actuated. The 
author remarks upon the distinction between this 
and the older universities. They were deeply im- 
plicated in all the great political and religious con- 
flicts which agitated Germany; but Gittingen and 
the more recently established institutions have 
been intended, not so much for the service of the 
Church or any one branch of study, as for the 
general cultivation of science and learning, and 
have been withdrawn from the tumult of the outer 
world. With just pride Dr. Riissler points out 
the liberality of principle upon which the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen was founded, and the fruitful 
results of which it can boast. 

A Brief History of the Christian Church from 
the First Century to the Reformation. By J. F. 
Bartlett. (Oxford, Parker.)—A careful compila- 
tion animated by a good spirit, and fortified by 
proper acknowledgment of authorities. In cases 
of importance the author very wisely gives the 
exact words of the original writers upon whom he 
depends. 

The Great Health Movement.—I. Rationale and 
Rules of Gymnastic Exercise. By Dr. R. Lotsky. 
(Lewis.)—In Dr. Lotsky’s opinion the health of 
the civilized portion of the human race is on the 
wane. Unventilated dwellings and adulterated 
food have weakened the poor, —luxury and 
lassitude have debilitated the rich. Medical sci- 
ence is improved, hospitals and infirmaries mul- 
tiply,—yet diseases also increase, and maladies 
become more complicated and perplexing. From 
these circumstances the Doctor infers that national 
and private gymnasia should be established to 
neutralize the enervating influences of modern 
society. In this preliminary publication—printed 
in a tabular form on a card—he sets forth the laws 
and maxims which should govern our exercises. He 
remarks, with justice, that gymnastics ought not 
to be practised with the object of learning and ex- 
hibiting curious feats of strength, but in order to 
strengthen the physical system and develop the 
natural powers of the human constitution. At the 








in their structure, and it requires an effort in the ; present day, when professors of etiquette and of 
reader to go so far back for his heroes and heroines. | good behaviour find docile pupils, the world may 
The main facts of this novel may be read in the , be in the humour to profit by Dr. Lotsky’s gym- 
pages of Josephus, the interstices are filled up with | nastie rules. They appear to be sound, and to 
clever details of the half-Jewish half-Roman state accredit the writer's idea that ‘schools of health 
of society and mode of life in the days of ‘‘ Herod | and strength” are no less necessary than schools of 
the king.” Aristobulus is quite a secondary cha- | grammar and classical learning. 

racter—the interest of the book turning upon an! Mr. Bell hascompleted, by an eighteenth volume, 
Egyptian prince in disguise and Julia, a Roman | his People’s Edition of Hume and Smollett’s History 
maiden. For those who have time and strength of England, with Continuation down to the ascen- 
to tackle a tough historical novel, which moves | sion of Queen Victoria, by Mr. Hughes. A good 


along with the solemn stately pace befitting long | 


flowing garments and a quasi heroic long-winded- 
ness of speech, ‘ Aristobulus’ will possess both 
interest and instruction. 

Selfishness ; or, Seed Time and Harvest. By 
Mrs. Toogood. (Longman & Co.)—This is a book 


| index, clear type, nice paper, and convenient size 
| make this edition of a standard work one of the 
; best and cheapest extant.—Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall have added My Uncle the Curate to their 
“Select Library of Fiction.”—Merkland, by the 
Author of ‘Margaret Maitland,’ re-appears, in a 








which may be without hesitation put into the | cheap form, in the ‘ Parlour Library ;” in which 
hands of young people. They will not be critical | we have also a new edition of Angela. —Mr. 
as to the unity of the story, or the relative pro- | Macaulay’s paper on Fredcrick the Great has re- 
portion kept amongst the incidents. It is not appeared in ‘‘The Traveller’s Library.” — An 
without interest, and the intention is good; but it | edition of Sir E. B. Lytton’s My Novel, in two 
looks like a long story that has been cut down to | volumes and a uew edition of The Old Commo- 
a short one: the incidents to be well worked out | dore, by the Author of ‘ Rattlin the Reefer,’ have 





would have required at least double the space. 
The Foundation of the University of Gittingen. 
Schemes, Reports, and Letters of Contemporaries— 
[Die Griindung der Universitét Géttingen, £c ]. 
Edited, with an Historical Introduction, by Dr. 
E. F. Rassler. (Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht; London, Williams & Norgate.)—The 
editor of this publication indulges the hope that, 
besides effecting its more immediate purpose of 
throwing light upon the origin of Gottingen Uni- 
versity, it may serve as a useful contribution to the 
intellectual history of Germany during the last 
century. He appears to have spared no pains in 


been brought out by Messrs. Routledge in their 
‘‘Railway Library ;’—and thesame publishers have 
reprinted from an American original, Female Life 
| among the Mormons.—The following new editions 
| have appeared :—second editions, The Third Na- 
poleon, by Robert Story,—Dr. Doran’s Lives of 
the Queens of England of the House of Hunover, 
with anew and smart preface, in answer to certain 
critics, —Mr. D. Page’s Introductory Text-Book of 
Geology, — Major H. M. Court’s Review of the 
Income-Tax in its Relation to the National Debt,— 
| Mr. Adams's Story of the Seasons,—Mr. Charlton’s 
Lights and Shadows of the Sepulchre.—Among the 
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third editions we have the Rev. 
Treatise on Conic Sections, ‘ revised and enlarged,’ 
—Mr. J. H. Murchison’s British Mines, with an 
Appendix “giving information up to the latest 
period,”—Mr. Scrymgeour's Readings in Science 


and Literature,—Mr. G. Glenny’s Handbook to | 





G. Salmon’s | 


ihe Flower Garden.—Among miscellaneous reprints | 
we find on our table Mr. Henry Reed’s Laglish | 


Literature, from Chaucer to Tennyson,—A Glance 
at the System of preferring Sheep to Men in the 
Highlands of Scotland, — Voices from Dead Nations, 
by Mr. K. R. H. Mackenzie, — Phenician In- 
scription of Sidon, from the ‘Journal of the Ame- 
rican Oriental Society,’—and Reformationof Young 
Offenders, a series of articles and speeches on this 


mation was obtained. It is to be regretted | that | st 
Mr. Rebmann does not at once communicate the 
particular data which formed the basis of his repre- 
sentation, but rather enlarges in phrases conveying 
little that is positive to those anxious to test the 
correctness of his conclusions. He refers to a large 
and very detailed map which has been drawn by 
his colleague Mr. Erhardt, and which, we presume, 
is on its way to Europe. 

But however unsatisfactory the internal evidence 


| of the account before us may be, it confirms and 


subject by Mr. J. Symons : —to these miscellanies 


we may add Ford’s Australian Alinanac for 1855. 
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Hardy's Sporting Adventures in the New W orld, 2 vols, 218. cl. 
Harland’s (M.) Hidden Path, fe. 8vo. 2s. bds, 
James’s Comment on Morn. & Even. Services, 
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t’s (J.) Memoir, by Rev. F. Storr, gas 18. cl. 
Lauds Private Devotions, new edit. fe. cl. antique. 
Livy, Books 1 to 3, translated by Owgan, 2 mo. 23. 6d. cl. (Kelly. 
London (The) Catalogue of Books, 1531-1855, medium Syo. 2a. cL 
Love's Provocations, by Cuthbert Bede, 
Lynch’s (Mrs. H ) Red Brick Hous fo. 8vo, 38. 6d, cl. 
Maclachlan and K nuard’s Controversial Correspo mdence, 1¢s, 6d. 
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Percy Effingham, by Henry Co kton, post Svo. 28. ¢d, has 
Pratt’s (A.) Ferns of Great Britain and their Allies, 8vo. 1 
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Railway Library, ‘ Lucretia, by Bulwer Lytton,’ fe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
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THE GREAT INNER SEA OF ATORIAL AFRICA, 

A communication from Mr. Rebmann, the Mis- 
sionary at Mombas, on a very interesting feature 
of Inner Africa, having been made to me by Dr. 
Barth, of the Missionary Society at Calw (Wiirtem- 

burg), [am induced to offer the followin g few lines 

in reference thereto. 

The communication consists of three letters from 
Mr. Rebmann, dated ‘‘ Mombas, the 15th, 20th, 
and 30th of April 1855,” and a small map com- 
prising the greater part of Africa, drawn by that 
gentleman at Mombas under the last of the dates, 
the purpose of these documents being to announce 
the discovery of a very large inner sea, which in 
the map is represented to occupy the vast space 
between the equator and 10° south lat., and between 
23° and nearly 30° east longitude, Greenwich, hav- 
ing at its south-eastern extremity Lake Nyassa 
attached to it, like a tail-piece. This immense 
body of water, with an area about twice as large 
as the Black Sea (with the Sea of Azow), is inscribed 
with the name of ‘‘ Ukerewe or Inner Sea of Unia- 
mezi,” its narrow elongated south-eastern end bear- 
ing that of ‘‘ Lake Niassa ;’’ and the discovery is 
said, in the accompanying letters, to have been 
arrived at by the concurrent testimony of various 
natives dwelling on or close to the lake, both on its 
eastern as well as on its western shores, —with whom 
the missionaries came in contact. Some of these 
natives that came down to trade on the coast at 
Tanga, in particular, gave a clear account of it, 
while at other points of the coast, from Tanga 
southwards for 6° of latitude, corroborative infor- 
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establishes one very important fact, namely, that 
there is only one large lake in Southern Africa. 
This was the opinion held long since by Mr. W. D. 
Cooley, whose valuable and important researches 
into the geography of that region areso well known, 
but whose view was opposed till now by the ac- 
counts of the missionaries in Eastern Africa, as 


| they maintained that, in addition to Lake Nyassa, 


| there existed another 


| of that 


large lake in Moenemoezi. 
As they now themselves conform to the opinion 
from which they formerly believed they had reasons 
to differ, it may be considered all the more firmly 
established. 

Mr. Rebmann’s letters contain several particu- 
lars respecting the southern, or rather south-east- 
ern, extremity of the lake, which, however, do not 
materially add to, or differ from, what is contained 
in Mr. Cooley’s various Essays on the Geography 
region ; while a provoking silence is ob- 
served respecting the northern, more novel and 


| interesting portion of the lake, and the very mar- 








vellous extent given to it. More detailed and 
satisfactory information must therefore come to 
hand before it can be properly discussed. 

The letters and map of Mr. Rebmann, which 
may be seen in the ‘Calwer Missionsblatt’ of 
the 1st of October 1855, as well as the large 
forthcoming map of Mr. Erhardt to which 
reference is made in the former, appear to me to 
deserve a notice, all the more because they contain 
the last result of the East-African mission, which, 
at present, seems to be intgnded to be given up: 
—Mr. Krapf has already returned to Europe, and 
lately arrived at Trieste, while Mr. Erhardt left the 
East-African coast in April last by a Hamburgh 
trading vessel vid the Cape of Good Hope. This 
mission has existed since the year 1843, when Mr. 
Krapf first reached the East-African coast, and in 
June 1846 was joined by Mr. Rebmann. Despite 
the series of years devoted to this enterprise, it 
has not been productive of such results as might 
have been expected, but it has nevertheless done 
great service in drawing attention to that inter- 
esting region and in pioneering the way. What 
we now want isa determined and able man like 
Dr. Barth to follow up discoveries and researches 
partially made AvGUSTUS PETERMANN. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Thackeray will sail for New York on Satur- 
day, the 15th of October, to commence his new 
course of Lectures on the Four Georges. The 
subject is a very good one for an English audience, 
for in England we have learnt to look back with 
very philosophic loyalty to the First Gentleman of 
Europe and his gracious ancestors, but the Ame- 
ricans remember with something fiercer than con- 
tempt ; and the third one of the name is no more 
ofag god i in the New World than he is in the pages 
of Wilkes and Junius. Then, again, the good folks 
of that country are not always swift and sure in 
their appreciation of such delicate irony as Mr, 
Thackeray delights in: we all remember how the 
democratic journals across the waters blazed up at 
an imaginary slight thrown upon Washington in 
an early number of ‘ The Newcomes’; and how the 
satirist was compelled to explain his own want of 
seriousness; and how the fact was ultimately got 
into Jonathan’s head by means of what Sydney 
Smith called a surgical operation. America evi- 
dently feels afraid—or we should perhaps say, feels 
uncertain—of the squibs and crackers of the creator 
of Rebecca Sharp. We shall see if they have any 
cause. On the Thursday previous to Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s departure a body of his literary friends pro- 
pose to invite him toa farewell dinner. He will 


carry across the Atlantic our best wishes for his 








success. Will he repay us—and gratify the public 


—with a genial and candid account of the state 
and prospects of American society,—that society, 
so interesting to our pride and our affections? 

The original letters and documents found in the 
boots of Major André when he was captured by 
Paulding, Williams and Van Wart, have been 
added to the manuscripts in the State Library of 
New York. They are catalogued as follows :— 
1. Pass from General Arnold, dated September 
20, 1780, to Joshua Smith and Mr. John Ander- 
son to pass the Guards at King’s Ferry.—2. Pass 
to Joshua Smith, dated September 22, 1780, to 
pass White Plains. — 3. Letter, addressed to 
*‘Thomas Smith, Esq., Havestraw,” dated Sep- 
tember 25, 1780. Signed Joshua H. Smith.” 
4. Document indorsed ‘‘ Memo.” Sundry Memo- 
randums.—5. Permission from General Arnold, 
dated September 21, 1780, to Joshua Smith to go 
to Dobb’s Ferry.—6. Pass to Joshua Smith, dated 
September 22, 1780, to pass Dobb’s Ferry.—7. 
Pass from General Arnold, dated September 22, 
1780, to John Anderson to pass White Plains.— 
8. Document in Arnold’s Handwriting indorsed 
“Artillery Orders, September 5, 1780.”—9. 
Document indorsed ‘‘ Estimate of the Force at 
West Point and its Dependencies. September 13, 
1780.”—10. Document, indorsed ‘ Estimate of 
Men to man the Works at West Point, &c.” 
September 1780.—11. Return of Ordnance in the 
different Forts, Batteries, &c. at West Point and 
its dependencies, September 5, 1780. , (Signed) 
S. Bauman, Major Commandant of Artillery.— 

Document in Arnold’s Handwriting, indorsed 
‘*Remarks on Works at West Point, a Copy to 
be transmitted to his Excellency General Washing- 
ton. September, 1780.” (Intended expressly for 
the British, although indorsed as if a Memoran- 
dum for Washington.) 

The Durham Chronicle announces the death of 
Prof. Johnston—and the editor has obligingly for- 
warded to us an interesting memoir, which is to 
appear in its next publication, from which the 
following has been abridged.—Prof. Johnston was 
born at Paisley, somewhere about the year 1796. 
From this town he was transferred, whilst very 
young, to Manchester, where his father continued 
to reside for a few years, but afterwards returned to 
Scotland, and settled at Kilmarnock. Thrown upon 
his own resources at an early age, the youth com- 
menced the battle of life with characteristic courage 
and resolve. He entered the University of Glas- 
gow, supporting himself for some time by private 
tuition. In 1825, he opened a school at Durham, 
and in the year 1830 married one of the daughters 
of the late Thomas Ridley, Esq., of Park End. 
Thus possessed of a competent income, he resolved 
to gratify a taste for chemistry which had now 
acquired predominating force, and for this purpose 
he chose Berzelius as his preceptor, and visited 
Sweden tostudy under that celebrated man. Upon 
the foundation of the Durham University in 1833, 
the Readership in Chemistry and Mineralogy was 
bestowed upon Mr. Johnston ; and thisappointment 
was retained until the period of his decease. Ex- 
cept during term time, however, he continued to 
reside in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and in 
the year 1843 he was elected chemist to the Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland. When the Society 
was dissolved, he made Durham his domicile. 
Most of his substantive productions relate to the 
Chemistry of Agriculture. Without enumerating 
them fully, we may refer to the ‘ Lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,’ and to the 
‘Catechism’ of the same sciences, as the more 
celebrated of his works in this department. Of 
the latter thirty-three editions have been published 
in thigcountry alone. It has been translated into 
nearly every language of Europe, and has been 
sown broadcast in America, Rarely, perhaps, has 
a scientific man travelled so far or so rapidly. 
Amongst his less professional productions, the 
‘Notes on North America’ should be mentioned 
with respect. But the most attractive of his com- 
positions is ‘The Chemistry of Common Life.’ It 
is also the most recent. In addition to these pub- 
lications, the Professor contributed occasionally to 
the Edinburgh Review, and frequently to Black- 
woods Magazine. Prof, Johnston’s last illness 
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was somewhat rapid, and his death to many un- 
expected. He had been on the Continent for 
several months, and was about to return to Eng- 
land, when he caught cold, but without apprehend- 
ing any serious results. Scarcely, however, had 
he reached Durham when symptoms of hemor- 
rhage in the lungs appeared ; and he died Septem- 
ber 18, 1855, at the age of 59. 

The Aberdeen Journal announces that the Earl of 
Aberdeen intends to promote the Rev. Peter C. 
Campbell, Professor of Greek in King’s College, to 
the office of Principal. The change will cause a 
vacancy in the chair of Greek. 

An important movement, according to the 
Morning Herald, is in progress amongst the 
most influential of the English Jews for the esta- 
blishment of a college for the education of mem- 
bers of the ancient faith in London. With a 
view of obtaining degrees in the London Uni- 
versity, attendance on the classical classes of 
University College is to be part of the scheme. 
Hebrew and theology are to be placed under the 
direction of the Chief Rabbi. A school is to be 
established in connexion with the college. Pre- 
mises have been taken in Finsbury Square. 

Mr. Wyld, ever anxious to catch old Time by 
the forelock, has already prepared some further 
illustrations of war. We have before us a ‘ Plar. 
of the Northern Fort and Attack of Siege Works 
at Sebastopol,’ from the pen of this geographer, 
which is crowded with interesting details—the 
position of the batteries, ships, trenches, and re- 
serves, together with the new lines traced out by 
the Russian engineers for the defence of the north- 
ern side of the harbour and the heights of Inker- 
mann :—and also a Panoramic View of the Black 
Sea and surrounding country,—a sort of bird’s-eye 
view, in which the natural features of land and 


sea are presented to the eye, and perspective and 


the proportions are somewhat confused. Both 
these charts are excellent for their purpose, though 
they do not pretend to technical accuracy. 

Speaking of views of the war, we may mention 
that Messrs. Grieve & Telbin are preparing a series 
of new pictures,—dealing with the latest events— 
and especially with the assault and capture of Se- 
bastopol,—to replace the old, which have so long 
and so deservedly drawn the attention of the pub- 
lic to the Gallery of Illustrations. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Napier writes to ex- 
plain some rather loose gossip by the Author of 
‘Gatherings from the Wine Lands,’ in which a 
statement by the Historian of the Peninsular War 
was impugned. We give Sir William Napier’s 
statement the fullest benefit of the publicity it 
seeks :—and have little doubt that it is correct in 
its facts and in its inferences, — 

In your notice of a work called ‘ Gatherings from the 
Wine Lands,’ you observe that the author says, Napier was 
mistaken in supposing the wine stock in the vaults of Kueda 
were not sensibly diminished by the drunkards of two 
armies in 1812. I can comprehend the owners estimating 
their losses differently from spectators; but when the 
officers, myself among them, descended into those well 
vaults to drive out the soldiers, hundreds of huge tuns, not 
«asks, were to be seen in every direction untouched. As 
to the soldiers of both armies fraternizing, if that is to 
be the word, round the wine-butts of Rueda, the author 
has been misled. They fraternized when bathing at the 
fords of the Douro; bet to do so in the wine vaults of 
Rueda the French must have passed the river, slipped be- 
tween our sentries, evaded our picquets and inner guards, | 
and in the midst of our sleeping cantonment have dived to 
the vaults, whence they could only have emerged drunk, to 
be made prisoners. The Friars, if they were the owners of 
the wine, which | doubt—we at the time understood that it 
was the produce of the whole district—could not have lost 
1,200,000 gallons while the British army was at Rueda: this 
calculation smells of their good wine. They could not have 
lost 10,000 gallons; the vaults were too quickly closed and 
guarded to allow of greater devastation. The remainder, 
therefore, must have gone down French throats, a very un- 
likely case, seeing that they had been for nearly three years 
in possession of the country about Rueda, and yet we found 
the cellars full. My expression, the « drunkards of two 
armies,” did not mean the drinking together, but alter- 
nately, as they successively occupied the same ground. 

W. Navize, Lt.-Gen. 


The Watt Club of Greenock is about to publish 
the late Mr. Williamson’s ‘Memorials of the 
Lineage, early Life, Education and Development 
of the Genius of James Watt.’ A large portion of 
the details, it is said, was collected by Mr. William- 
son during the years immediately following the 





death of the inventor; and these materials are 


further described as filling up an important blank 
in Watt’s story—the period of his early life. 

On the 16th of October the numismatic col- 
lection of Dr. Ph. Meyer is to be sold at Bamberg. 
The catalogue does not contain more than 345 
numbers, but some of them, it is asserted, are of 
the greatest rarity. 

The library of the late Dr. Kirchner, rector of 
the old Highschool of Schulpforta, near Naumberg, 
will be sold on the 1st of October. It is said to be 
very rich in works on philology, archology, history, 
and geography, and to contain, above all, one of 
the most complete and curious collections of the 
different editions and commentaries of the works 
of Horace. 

The meeting of the German historians and 
antiquaries at Ulm, came to a close on the 22nd of 
September. The learned proceedings of the 
numerously attending members (among whom the 
national poet Uhland, now a venerable old man of 
nearly seventy years, was greeted with enthusiasm), 
were agreeably varied by the interesting spectacle 
of a ‘‘ Fischerstechen” on the Danube,—not so 
much a regatta, as a sort of aquatic tournament, in 
which the members of the Fisherguild, in their 
picturesque medizval costumes, vied to push each 
other, with wooden spears, from their narrow boats 
into the rapid river. The spectacle, it is reported, 
was quite as new and attractive as it was exciting. 
The Guild (‘der Wasseradel,” as it proudly calls 
itself at Ulm) was heralded by its Nestor, the 
octogenarian, ‘‘ Zuinfsmeister,” Molfenter, and the 
charming daughters and sweethearts of the com- 
batants encouraged them by their looks and shouts 
from a tribune erected for the purpose. 

The French Minister of the Interior has pro- 
longed by eight days the vacation of the Lyceums 
and Colleges throughout the empire, on the occa- 
sion of the capture of Sebastopol. 

Napoleon received a deputation from the mem- 
bers of the Society of Arts, now in Paris, on 
Sunday last at the Palace of St.-Cloud. In a brief 
address to the Emperor the deputation say :—‘‘ In 
accordance with the recommendations of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Albert, our illustrious Presi- 
dent, who founded the Exhibition of 1851, in 
whose success our Society took a deep interest, we 
have visited this magnificent city to judge for our- 
selves of the effects of such displays of industry in 
accelerating the progress of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, as also carefully to inspect those 
splendid public works which adorn the capital of 
France, and reflect a lustre on your Majesty’s 
name that will be as lasting as themselves. Since 
our arrival we have regarded with feelings of ad- 
miration and delight the manifold features of this 
great Exhibition. We rejoice to be enabled to ex- 
press our decided opinion that the contents of its 
several compartments afford the most convincing 
evidence of the marked and rapid progress which 
has taken place in Arts and Manufactures during 
the last four years. The sublime conception of in- 
viting all nations to contend in friendly rivalry 
with each other for the promotion of the material 
welfare of mankind is fully developed and once 
more realized in the French Universal Exhibition. 
This grand display of the vast and varied results of 
genius and industry assures us that the waste of 
war will be in some measure compensated, and that 
beneath the peaceful banners of an onward civili- 
zation the nations of the West will achieve victories 
not less glorious than those which, under Provi- 
dence, the justice of their cause and their own 
enduring bravery have won for their united arms. 
While the impulse thus given to the cultivation of 
the arts of peace has multiplied the relations and 
strengthened the bond of union between France 
and England, their political alliance, consecrated 
by the blood of the bravest and noblest of their 
sons, has ripened into the cordial sympathy of na- 
tional friendship. That blood has not been shed in 
vain, for we hold it as our deepest conviction that 
the solidarity of France and England is the one 
sure guarantee for the conservation and advance- 
ment of the civilization of the world. And we 
further believe that they may best promote their 
mutual prosperity by a freer interchange of the 
products of industry, and consolidate their alliance 


ment to Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, whose 
progress it is the special object of our Society to 
advance.”—The Emperor made no formal reply ; 
but he chatted for some time familiarly with the 
members, as the newspapers say, “in excellent 
English.” 





THE agg eS of the PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES, 
by ROGER FENTON, a: , of the SEAT of WAR in the 
CRIMEA, IS Bits UPEN, at the Gallery of the Water-Colour 
Society, Pall Mall East, fron 10 to6 daily. —Adimission, la. 
ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, peeat Street. 
—The Great Excitement existing on the SUBJ EO of the WAR 
has induced the Proprietors to prepare ae Fortheomin Illus- 
eae WITHOUT CLOSING the DIORAMA. The EVENTS 

OF TUE WAR will therefore continue . te exhibited daily, at 
T hree and Light 0 clock, _Admission, 1g., 28, and 38, 


SEVASTOPOL.—GREAT GLOBE, Leicester Square.—The 
nee of the Allies on the Malakoff and Redan are placed upon 
the Model of Sevastopol, including Inkerman, Balaklava, and 
Tchernaya, at the Great Globe, Leicester Square. Also, large 
Models of the Baltic Sea, Croustadt, aud Sweaborg. Lectures 
every halt-hour.—Admission to the w hole oo 1s.; children 
and schools haif- price. Open from 10 AM. to: 10 P, 


THE pose SL AYER AT HOME. — 232, Piccadilly.—Mr. 
GURDON CUMMING describes EVERY Nig HT, at Eight, what 
he Saw oe | Didt in South Africa. Morning Entertainments every 
Saturday at Three o’clock.—Admittance, 1s., 28, and 38, The Col- 
lection on view during the day, from 11 till 6, 1s, 


RO a ae rou YTECHNIC. —LAST WEEK of _ DIORAMA 
of SAM_SLICK, and of the CONCERT by INVISIBLE PER- 
FORMERS. —LECTURE on the Large Bar of ‘ALU MINIUM, 
presented by the E mperor rf the French, daily, at 3°30 and 830.— 
Mr. PEPPER'S NEW LECTURE on POTTERY, with eae 
tions, Tuesday and Thursday, at3 and 8&—The New Scale MO 
of SEBASTOPOL, and the DISSULYV ING V IEWS of the kL 
MEAN BATILES, &e. 











ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—SIGNAL SUCCESS«eThe 
Ratitied Approbation of Houses Mironged in every part testifies to 
the triumph of PROFESSOR ANDERSON, THE GRE 
WIZARD OF THE NORTH. MONDAY, Detber 1. ml during 

the Week. will be repeated, MAGIC and MYSTERY, in Twelve 
Acts. with continuous change of Incidents nigh tly including 
Half-an-Hour with the Spirits, and Llustrations of Ta ie-Rapping. 
The Professor's Spirits will pervade every part of the Theatre, and 
ieply to every question from any person.— Doors open each Evenin 
at half-past Seven ; commence at Eight. Private Boxes, 11. 11s. 6 
and 1l. 18.; to be obtained at the Box-oflice, or at the principal 
Libraries ; Stalls, i3.; Dress Circle, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s. ; Pit, 
Gallery, 6d. ‘Ihe Box-office is open daily irom 11 till 5, under the 
direction of Mr. Chatterton, Jun, 

Grand Fashionable Morning Performance on Setnateg, Octo- 
ber 7th, at Two o'clock ; doors open at half-past VU. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Entomological, 8, 
Yuurs. Zovilogical, 3.— “General. 








FINE ARTS 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE CRIMEA, 

THESE pictures, more interesting at the present 
moment than the finest works of imagination, though 
they had the colour of Titian and the tenderness of 
Kaphael, are now on view in Pall Mall. They are 
a serics of views taken by Mr. R. Fenton during the 
spring and summer of the present year, that gentle- 
man having been engaged by a firm of Manchester 
publishers to proceed to the East and bring back 
for publication fac-similes of the scenes of the war 
and the chiefs who carried it on. They have been 
already shown to the Queen as well as to the 
French Emperor. It would be needless to eulo- 
gize the extraordinary breadth and detail of 
these ‘‘ children of light,” and it would be imper- 
tinent to praise the art with which momentary 
expressions, a smile or a glance, are fixed, to be 
now perpetuated in a work that may be read and 
obtain an almost European circulation. Fur, leaves, 
hair, pebbles, miles of stony plain, recesses of moun- 
tain slopes, far, near, sky, sea, have been alike 
painted in an instant by the invisible spirit who 
works for Mr. Fenton at all hours and without 


wages. 
For the first time since men fought we shall 


have history illustrated by the certainty of a re- 
porter who never blunders, never errs. Men will 
full before the battle scythe of war, but not be- 
fore this infallible sketcher has caught their linea- 
ments and given them an anonymous immortality 
more lasting perhaps than ‘storied urn or ani- 
mated bust.” As photographists grow stronger in 
nerve and cooler of head, we shall have not merely 
the Livouac and the foraging party, but the battle 
itself painted; and while the fate of nations is in 
the balance we shall hear of the chemist measuring 
out his acids and rubbing his glasses to a polish. 
We shall then have indisputable tests for promotion; 
and may, perhaps, form galleriesof national victories 
more simple but more veracious than the poor 
melo-dramas of Versailles or the Louvre. Then, 
every Englishman's portfolio will be a hero’s West- 





by uniting their exertions to give a wider develop 


minster Abbey; and a richer reward than star or 
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ribbon will be conferred on the leader, whose 
monument would be for ever before the eyes of his 
grateful country. Then the chemist and the sculp- 
tor would rival each other in conferring fame upon 
the future Wellington. But leaving conjecture as 
to the future triumphs of photography, let us look 
at the trophies it has already won. We scarcely 
know which branch of the Exhibition to begin 
with first. Generalized, it forms itself into three 
divisions,—scenes in the camp, portraits of the 
principal officers, English and French, and views 
of Sebastopol and the neighbourhood. We will | 
begin with the portraits. 

The most historic and interesting of these is, the 
picture of The Council of War held at Lord Rag- 
lan’s Quarters on the Morning of the successful At- 
tack on the Mamelon (No. 270). Lord Raglan, | 
Marshal Pelissier, and Omar Pacha are seated at a 
table in a tent, just pierced by a single slanting 
sunbeam. Lord Raglan, calm and smiling, seems 
tranquil and assured;— Omar Pacha, with his 
square, hard forehead, looks, as Fatalists do, 
grave and confident ;— while Pelissier, short 
and stout, appears to be affecting to weigh some 
objection to an attack which he has already sternly 
determined on, come what may. In all the views 
of him, particularly in the front view, Pelissier 
shows a blunt, fierce aspect; his face is large, square 
and bony; his eyes small, and displaying more 
white*than pupil; his forehead massive and crag- 
gy;—a man, in fact, of the iron hand, and with | 
the velvet glove a good deal rubbed off. General 
Simpson has a benevolent, sagacious face, with 
more of a naval than a military character. Gen. 
Bosquet looks shrewd, brave and determined, and 
fullofvivacity andfire. Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Brown 
(182) has a fine venerable head, white bristly 
hair, and eyebrows full of character. A perfect 
specimen, too, of the English country gentle- | 
man showing through the officer is Gen. Estcourt | 
(96), a little reserved and cold in feature, a 
little stiffened by military and feudal pride, chival- 
rous, cool, determined, replete with honour and | 
love of the right, and love of country. Sir De | 
Lacy Evans (300) is another characteristic por- | 
trait, gaunt, grim as Don Quixote, but in spite of 
age full of blood and mettle, and ready to crawl from 
a sick bed to hurry to the brave death—ready for | 
steel or fire, so England wills it. veut.-Col. | 
Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar (200) has a plain | 
eccentric, thoughtful face. Then, fur meditative 
energy, there is Col. Gordon of the Royal Engineers 
(179), and for remarkable men there is Com. Mazxse, 
the Hotspur of the early part of the campaign, 
and Lieut.-Gen. Pennefather (106), one of the many 
Nestors of this war, amid crowds of Achilleses who | 
never sulk like the great Grecian, and, though | 
quite as brave, are neither arrogant nor cruel. | 

The scenes in the camp are not very varied as | 
far as subject goes; it is always sitting on broken | 
baskets, and filling up cups, and smoking, and | 
coming out of tents; but the views are inter- | 
esting, from the change of dress, nation, and | 
individual. Now, it is two Zouaves, with their 
broad sashes, smart gaiters, and gay turbans ;— 
now, two sullen, raw-boned Tartars, all sheep- 
skin and pipe;—again, it is a sturdy English 
grenadier, muffled up like an Esquimaux for the 
trenches, or a Highlander, stalwart and stubborn, 
There are officers, in enormous fishermen’s boots 
and pilot coats, looking like Parry at Nova Zembla, 
sleeping, couching, basking, or lounging at tent | 
doors, smoking, reading, drinking, or thinking of | 
home, and love, and England, when, alas! the grave 
is already opening for them in that bleak place, | 
where the men of Alma and Inkermann sleep | 
heedlessly in the red earth. 

Every regiment and every branch of the army | 
has its representative here. There is the Vivan- 
diére (37), smart and jaunty, with coatee, apron, 
and brandy-keg,—and Zouave and Spahi (40), 
the one, half an Arab, with long cloak and hood, 
and the other the orientalized Frenchman, the 
modern Turk in body, the ancient Turk in soul, 
needing no hope of Houris to lead him to the 
breach, and satisfied with one heaven instead of 
seven. The English Major-General (49), with his 
telescope slung as coolly as if it were an opera- 
glass,—and the English Private (51), with his can- 








teen and ponderous equipments. One of the best 
groups of humour is that of Jsmail Pacha ordering 
his Chibouque (32); the gravity of the Turk appa- 
rently playing on the dullness of the frightened 
attendant, contrasts excellently with the mingled 
surprise and amusement of the suite who stand 
behind. More full of action is General Bosquet 
giving Orders to his Staff (119). This is a magical 
work, and truly inimitable. The General at the door 
of his tent is eagerly flinging out his index arm to 
point out some moment of advantage: you almost 
hear his quiet, stern voice, and see his eye flash. 
The interest and anxiety of the officer could only 
be given by Nature herself. It is not a picture, it 
is like seeing a group, fine, small, and sharply 
pencilled, in the narrow circle of a telescope. 
But there is no scene so suggestive and full of local 
colouring as the Quiet Day in the Mortar Battery 
(56), setting apart the beauty and finish of the 
detail. The mortars sleep in the embrasure, jammed 
in with plump sand-bags and broken baskets. The 
soldiers are perfectly luxurious in the lotus-eating 
sense of the repose of twelve hours without thun- 
der or lightning, noise, or death. One imperial 
gunner sleeps on the carriage of a mortar, the 
widow maker being his bed, pillow, sofa, every- 
thing. Another, less ambitious, is flat on his 
back in the sand, the shells all round him ; but as 
long as they are not moving he cares not. An- 
other watches dreamily, like a sailor whistling 
for a wind, over the parapet, wondering why 
“the darned Roosians don’t take down the 
shutters,” as he calls it, very quiet and snug, 
yet this place is Death’s favourite reception-room, 
and has been quite a shambles not five hours 
ago. Full of sad reminiscences is the Group 
of the 47th Regiment in Winter Dress, ready 
for the Trenches (134). Their mothers would not 
know these Laplanders wrapped in rugs and furs, 
looking more like Tartar couriers booted for a 
frozen ride over the steppes, than honest men of 
the line. They are cooking, too, defiant of Soyer 
and French delicacies, but with much gusto and 
self-reliance, There is humour in the way (171) 
in which the officer watches his friend fill his glass, 
and all the faces wear a hardy look of preparation 
for danger and readiness for death. The Group of 
Montenegrins (182) is interesting for the accurate 
representation of the mountaineer’s costume, with 
its jacket, pouch, and cap. To contrast with these 
we have Russian prisoners, Croats, Turks, Arabs, 
and French. About the Montenegrin there isa 
picturesque banditti air, strange beside our orderly 
sergeants, all mechanism and obedience, — our 
rude-faced privates, of stubborn pluck and delibe- 
rate valour,—our mettled ensigns, bearded cool 
captains, grave majors, and dignified colonels. In 
some of the views we have whole regiments with 
drums and colours drawn up in line, the faces 
almost distinguishable, but small as pins’ heads. 
In others, solitary generals and clumps of officers 
resting after the day’s work. There is the Post- 
master and the French Provost-Marshal, and the 
horse that won the races, and the grandson of 
Napoleon’s charger; and all other celebrities, 
biped and quadruped, gunners, orderlies, Hussars, 
Highlanders, sentinels, aides-de-camp, and ser- 
vants. 

The landscapes, though of scenes now engraven 
on every mind, are valuable for their extreme and 
minute accuracy. These are sworn copies, real 
evidence, and indeed, but for colour, unsurpassable. 
When men draw a scene, there may be error,—but 
when the scene draws itself there can be no mistake. 
It is nature seen through a square mirror, and trans- 
ferred to the mirror. Every one knows the bleak, 
grass-less, stony hills, the ruined tower, the rock-girt 
harbour, the dismal valley shadowed by death, the 
burial-place, and the long, many-roofed town. 
Here is the Valley of the Shadow of Death (218), 
rough with shot, and bare, stony, and blasted as 
an accursed and unholy place. Here is Balaklava, 
the dock strewn with cannon and timber, and the 
vessels’ masts almost touching the cliff. Here are 
broad, windy heights, with distant horizons of 
white houses and earthen ramparts,—level tracts 
dotted white with conical tents, and spotted with 
men,—ruined churches and houses at the seaport, 
—railway sheds and wooden felted huts,—batteries 





with vault and embrasure,—artillery waggons and 
Russian cottages,—redoubts, and again tents, 
tents, tents, till the eye is weary. 

Not the least interesting of the spots, or the: 
least full of association, are:— Lord Raglan’s. 
Quarters (15), with its stone steps and guardian. 
trees,—and The Old Post Office (8), with its plun- 
dered and forsaken-looking garden. Balaklava, 
with its flat broad roofs and ruined church, is 
now as familiar to us all as Hampstead, and Cath- 
cart’s Hill as the hill of Richmond; but The Tombs 
of the Generals (105) has a sad interest, and so has 
The Ruins of Inkermann (261). We can see the 
Turkish redoubts, and the one taken by the Guards, 
the Tchernaya, and the Quarries, and the Aqueduct. 
All this is now historical ground, and the more 
defined and subdivided the soil is by nature the 
easier can we trace the exact spot of each charge, 
sally, or attack. Eleven of the views embrace a 
collective sketch of the whole plateau. before Se- 
bastopol, beginning with Inkermann and ending 
with Cathcart’s Hill. First comes the Cemetery, 
Redoute des Anglais, and Inkermann itself ; then 
the Picquet-house and Victoria Redoubt; next, 
Sebastopol, with the Redan, Malakhoff, and 
Mamelon, Kamiesch, camp of the Third Division, 
tents of the Fourth Division, Turkish camp, Ka- 
mara Height, Mackenzie’s Height, and tents of 
the 33rd regiment. Perhaps these same scenes 
will be rendered remarkable from new victories. 
Perhaps in these same spots Russia will be again 
trodden under foot; but if this indeed be not the 
case, the past battles has made each of these val- 
lies as illustrious as Marathon ; and the very dust 
which hides the English dead should henceforward 
be as sacred to the Englishman as the dust of 
Jerusalem was to the Crusader, who used to bring 
home a handful that it might be strewn upon his 
coffin. Such blood shed in such a manner fertilizes 
the most barren earth, and makes the vilest place 
indeed a Holy Land. 





Fiyg-Art Gossrp.—Mr. Moxon declares our 
regrets that the statue of Campbell in West- 
minster Abbey should have been received by 
the nation, for the adornment of one of its 
high places, to the artist’s loss, were not war- 
ranted by the facts of the case. Dr. Beattie 
answered for the assertion of Mr. Moxon. Evi- 
dence in support of the opinion thus pronounced 
is promised. Meanwhile, we have received the 
following letter from the artist in question, Mr. 
Calder Marshall,—from which our readers will 
gather some authentic facts:—‘‘ Your paper of 
Saturday contains letters from Mr. Moxon and 
Dr. Beattie, stating that ‘the observations, en- 
titled ‘Fine-Art Gossip,” contained in your 
number of the 25th of August, with reference 
to the statue of the poet Campbell are not war- 
ranted by the facts of the case,’ and promising 
that letters which passed between the Committee 
and myself, and a statement of: facts, shall be 
placed in your hands. I have no knowledge of 
the article of the 25th of August further than 
seeing it in your journal; but I assert that it is 
a true statement of facts,—in proof of which may 
I beg that Mr. Moxon at the same time will, with 
a statement of facts, furnish you with the amount 
of subscriptions in the book when I undertook to 
execute the statue, the amount entered after that 
date, and the sum which has been realized. It 
was through the exertions of the press and Dr. 
Beattie that the fine of 200 guineas, demanded by 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, was re- 
mitted; and it was by a member of Dr. Beattie’s 
family that the pedestal was erected, which had 
been originally promised by the Poles. I may 
state that Mr. Moxon threatened me with law 
proceedings for not paying the fine, erecting this 
Polish pedestal and the statue., I hope Mr. Moxon 
will not omit this letter and my answer from the 
correspondence. The sum which I have received 
—and out of which I was to pay fine, pedestal 
and statue—is 2911. 6s. A balance of, I believe, 
about 301, is still lying at Coutts’s. I, therefore, 
leave the public to decide upon the truth of your 
statement. Out of respect for the memory of the 
poet, I have never, until now, disclosed the amount 
I have received for the statue,—a disclosure from 
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which I was restrained by a feeling of shame that 
so small a value should have been placed upon the 
fame of a national poet. Let them answer for it 
whose misjudged contradiction of a statement true 
to the letter has compelled me unwillingly to 
make it. They would have. better consulted that 
name for which they affect so high a respect had 
they allowed your statement to remain unanswered. 
on &., H.Catper MarsHaut, R.A.” 

**47, Ebury Street, Eaton Square, September 24.” 

—As we said last week, we are open to convic- 
tion. But we scarcely see how the facts stated by 
Mr. Marshall can be explained away. Our readers 
will feel that now the question is opened, it can- 
not well be dropped. We have more to say on the 
subject; but will wait to see the correspondence 
promised by Mr. Moxon, being anxious, before all 
things, not to prejudge the merits of the counter- 
statement of the Campbell Committee. 

Aris’s Gazette says, not much to the credit of Bir- 
mingham, that Mr. Hollins, the sculptor of the 
Peel statue, still remains 1,000/. out of pocket. 
How can sculpture fail to progress with such gene- 
rous patronage ? 

On the 22nd of September the ‘ Laubkreuz’ was 
erected on the south portal of the Cologne Cathe- 
dral. It is sixteen feet high, and the Rhineland 
papers are unanimous in praising it for the beauty 
of its conception and the excellence of its execu- 
tion. Its highest top and crowning ornament, 
however, it will not receive before the 3rd of Octo- 
ber, in the presence of the King of Prussia, who, 
on the same day, will also lay the foundation- 
stones of the intended bridge across the Rhine, 
and the new ‘ Stidtische Museum’ of Cologne. 

The pictures and curiosities, brought together 
by Mynheer Scheltus van Kampferbeke, will be 
sold, on the 15th of October, at Alkmaar, North 
Holland. The collection is described as very in- 
teresting, and is said to contain, besides about 500 
pictures by the best Dutch painters, old and mo- 
dern, a large number of beautiful examples of 
china, Gobelins tapestry (from the Castle of Mar- 
quesse), sculptured wood rilievos, carvings in 
ivory, tortoise-shell and mother-of-pearl, and a 
great many lacquered objects from Japan and the 
Hast. 

A new church, to cost 4,8001., is building at 
the corner of Arlington Square, Islington. It is 
to be in the Anglo-Norman style, and Mr. A. D. 
Gough is the architect.—Three new churches are 
designed at Paddington, another in Coventry 
Street, Haymarket, three in Clerkenwell, one in 
St. Andrew’s parish, Holborn, one at Limehouse, 
two in Lambeth, and one in Southwark. 

Manchester is growing so fast that five new 
churches are now erecting ; and, as a sort of balance, 
400 more cells are to be added to the gaol, ata 
cost of 24,0002. 

A Correspondent of the Builder proposes to roof 
London houses with glass, and form them into 
gardens, smoking-rooms, or observatories. He 
declares glass roofs would be warmer and more 
air tight than those of tiles or slates. 

On one of the hilly moorland meadows, not far 
from St. Austle Bay, commanding one of those 
views of rock and valley scenery at once soft and 
wild, which are peculiar to Cornwall, a piece of 
work is in quiet progress, under a shed, which the 
autumn tourists and excursion-makers visit. This 
is the gradual reduction into shape and polish of 
the huge block of Cornish porphyry which is to 
serve as sarcophagus for the remains of the Duke 
of Wellington. ‘This enormous stone—weighing 
seventy tons when it was originally detached, and 
wrought on the spot where it was formed—is of a 
grain so impenetrable as almost to defy the cutter’s 
craft. The sawing of it into halves was a long and 
painful task, and the two men now employed in hol- 
lowing it out seem given up to the most slow-going 
task conceivable at the time present,—since more 
than two cannot work, and the impression made 
by their picks in the huge mass is a thing to be 
measured from week to week, not day to day. 
There is ten months’ more work to be done. ere 
the adamant rock will be shaped and smoothed 
into the required form. The colour is ofan intense 
deep grey, mottled with black and pale buff, and 
streaked with veins of white. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SaDLER’S WELLS.—The scene-painter has so 
much to do with the success of spectacular revivals 
that it becomes a duty to recognize him as one, if 
not the principal artiste, in such affairs. The 
manner in which Mr. F. Fenton has illustrated 
‘The Tempest’ demands a distinct recognition. 
The sea, the rock, the enchanted forest, the 
cave, and other adjuncts of island scenery are all 
most attractively painted; and the machinery of 
the shipwrecked and restored vessel is effective, 
startling and picturesque. This exquisite drama, 
also, depends so much upon its comic scenes, which 
are as fantastic in dialogue as they are simple in 
incident, that it is but justice to confess the obliga- 
tion which the general effect owes to the efforts of 
the Stephano and T'rinculo,—Mr. Ray and Mr. 
Lewis Ball. Ariel, too, has a very elegant repre- 
sentative in Miss Hughes, who gives to the wild 
snatches of song an incertitude of melody which, 
aided by the natural sweetness of her voice, seems 
to be parcel of the magic which is the motive- 
spring of all the situations. Mr. Robinson makes 
a graceful Ferdinand; but the love scenes failed 
of their usual effect. Parts like Miranda depend 
entirely on appearance and musical elocution, and 
require the graces of histrionic action. It should 
not have been intrusted to a performer who is 
‘nothing if not” violent. Such artistes as Miss 
Foote or Miss Faucit are demanded for such as- 
sumptions ;—all delicacy and refinement should lie 
in the gentleness, not the vehemence, of its expres- 
sion. Perhaps, after all, these small parts, as they 
are presumed to be by the presumptuous, are the test 
of artistic capability, particularly in the actress who 
may be ambitious of supporting the women of 
Shakspeare, relying as they do on poetic sugges- 
tions,and owing nothing to those rhetorical flourishes 
by which later dramatists have sustained their 
female characters, mistaking a long and noisy part 
for a great one. Such purely ideal creations as 
‘The Tempest’ present innumerable difficulties in 
the attempt te give them visible shape and stage 
action; and it is only of late years that they have 
been thought at all actable. Much progress has 
been made in the various endeavours at their real- 
ization; but little yet has been done beyond the 
more complete arrangement of the accessories sup- 
plied by the machinist and the pictorial artist. 
Much is yet required in the way of histrionic fit- 
ness before perfection can be thought to be realized. 





Surrey.—In consequence of a sad domestic 
accident the proprietors of this theatre have been 
compelled to alter the cast in their recent revival 
of ‘Henry IV.’ The Prince of Wales is performed 
by Mr. G. A. Calvert, and Hotspur by Mr. C. 
Barry, an American actor. We may now mention 
the name of Mr. Voltaire as the representative of 
Falstaff,,and add that, though somewhat mono- 
tonous, he has decided requisites for the character. 
He may be justly accepted as an actor of superior 
promise in an eccentric and difficult Shaksperian 
line. In another way, and as an illustrator of 
small parts, Mr. Widdicomb, as the represen- 
tative of Francis, the waiter, must be commended 
for his thorough artistic excellence. With little 
to say but ‘Anon, anon, Sir,” he filled the 
scene with business so appropriate that it sug- 
gested a situation of highly humorous interest. 
This svene has generally been considered one of the 
weakest of the comic inventions in the works of 
our immortal dramatist ;—as acted by Mr. Widdi- 
comb, it not only fully satisfies the mind, but ex- 
citesand provokes repeated and continuous laughter® 
This great historical play is accompanied with 
scenery and appointments which, without being 
ostentatiously spectacular, are picturesque. The 
acting throughout is careful, and the mise en scéne 
generally correct. . 





Mostcat AND Dramatic Gossir.—We are glad 
to give currency to the following letter, from one 
who is competent to speak on the point in ques- 
tion :— 

An article which appeared in the Athenaum of September 
the Ist contained some observations on the present state 
and prospects of the meetings of the Three Choirs. The 





impression sought to be conveyed by the writer tha 
the Musical Festivals of pn wey were in Pe of 
progressive ad t, while the Meetings of the Three 
Choirs were becoming “smaller and smaller, less and less 
satisfactory,” &c. As the writer of these observations is 
well known to take great personal interest in the Meetings 
of the Three Choirs, he will, I am sure, be much gratified 
by perusing the following facts :— 
Meetings of the Three Choirs.—Number of Tickets sold. 
Gl t Ww Hereford. 








1829, 4,147 .... 1836, 4,171 .... 1846about2,100 
1841, 5,357 .... 1851, 5,529 .... 1849, 2,771 
1853, 8,422 .... 1854, 7,192 .... 1855, 4,126 


—At Gloucester, in 1853, a surplus remained after paying 
the expenses. At Worcester, the call on the Stewards 
amounted to 218/. instead of 800/. or 1,0007. At Hereford, 
this year, the loss has been much less than usual, though 
the expenses were considerably increased. The collections 
for the charity at these three Meetings were abeve the 
average. A 


—We have but, in comment on the above, to. point 
out our statement as one in which we had rather 
have been proved wrong than right,—desiring as 
we do the well-being and well-doing of musical 
institutions. But it was the “ well-doing” of “the 
Three Choirs” to which the paragraph [ane, p. 
1008] partly quoted by our Correspondent princi- 
pally referred. Our phrase was, ‘smaller and 
smaller, less and less satisfactory—in their singing”: 
——and our impression that the musical performances 
of “the Three Choirs” have not improved in pro- 
portion with the taste and knowledge of our time, 
was based on the unanimous report of our contem- 
poraries. Further, at the time when the e 
commented on was written, the same authorities 
certainly did declare that the Hereford results were 
(as we stated) “not cheerful.” We are glad to 
register the unquestionable correction forwarded 
by our Correspondent. 

Mr. C. Braham is said to have signed an engage- 
ment as primo tenore, with the management of the 
Opera House at Lisbon, for the season 1855-6.— 
The Society of Part-Singers from Cologne has been 
engaged by Mr. Mitchell, of London, togiveconcerts 
in Paris : the first of which has already, we believe, 
taken place.—The last Gazette Musicale, announc- 
ing the first performance of ‘Santa Chiara,’ at the 
Grand Opéra of Paris, for Wednesday last, stated 
also, that its composer, H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha, was to arrive in Paris, to preside 
at the last of the general rehearsals. Whether 
such an apparition as this has been seen in Paris 
since the days when the Académie Royale was 
founded to meet the tastes of Zowis Quatorze, who 
loved to dance in the ballet, and chose that the 
same should be grand, like all his other surround- 
ings,—may be questioned. A royal musical com- 
poser calling to account the Girards who conduct 
and the Gueymards who sing is, at all events, 
a rarity. 

There is little or no musical news from Ger- 
many. Perhaps the oddest event which has re- 
cently happened there was an open-air performance 
at Munich, on the birthday of Her Majesty the 
Queen, by a monster orchestra, of Beethoven’s 
‘Eroica Symphony.’ Not merely is the open air 
destructive to all assemblages of stringed instru- 
ments that we have ever heard,—the choice, for 
this reason, seeming to us strange,—but the selec- 
tion of a Symphony which includes a ‘ Funeral 
March’ for a joyful anniversary, is nearly as 
inconsequent as the wonderful Wedding March 
which was chosen by M. Auber for the nup- 
tials of the present Emperor of the French, 
which gave such exquisite pleasure to the Em- 
peror’s ill-wishers in the Faubourg St.-Germain and 
elsewhere.—M. Berlioz is expected in Vienna, to 
superintend the production of some of his com- 
positions. 

Madame Arnould-Plessy, who has returned to the 
Thédtre Frangais, has appeared there in ‘Le Tar- 
tuffe.’ The critics seem agreed as to the preserva- 
tion of her good looks, but most among them now 
dwell on those elegant affectations of manner 
which, though formerly admired by Parisians as 
so many graces of style, always stood betwixt us 
and our entire acceptance of her as an artist-of the 
first class. —A new three-act drama, ‘Maitre 
Favilla,’ by Madame Dudevant, has just been 
produced at the Odéon Theatre. To judge from 
the analysis of it, a more extravagant story has 
rarely been attempted on the stage. It has, never- 
theless succeeded. 
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Mr. Smith’s advertisement of the commencement 
of his theatrical season on Monday next, with 
“‘ the grand original and historical Egyptian drama, 
written by E, Fitzball, Esq.,” so sumptuously 
parodies similar throne-speeches put forth by ma- 
nagers intent, like Mrs. Jarley, on producing ‘‘ the 
golden-eyed needle of the period,” that we cannot 
but give currency to the wondrous tale :— 

**The lessee, in thus inviting attention to the long- 
promised Egyptian drama, which will be produced on 
Monday, October 1, feels it necessary to state that, so con- 
nected as everything relative to Egypt is with mystery and 
ingenuity, he felt it incumbent upon him to spare neither 
trouble or expenditure in order to present a strictly accurate 
picture of the regal and domestic history, habits, manners, 
and customs of that extraordinary nation, at the Pharaonic 
period, and to reproduce, as far as possible in scenic acces- 
sories, those colossal masses of granite and porphyry, and 
those gigantic statues, whose enormous dimensions, over- 
whelmed by the shocks of nature or the fury of the ele- 
ments, have been scettered in ages past over regions at 
present inaccessible, or buried deep beneath those arid and 
burning sands which have been at once their tomb and their 
protection. That nothing may be found wanting to give a 
completeness to its production, the piece will be sustained 
by the highest dramatic talent, and illustrated by artistic 
and mechanical effects of entirely novel construction. 
Herodotus, Denon, Wilkinson, the libraries of the British 
and Imperial Museums at London and Paris, together with 
other authorities, have been carefully consulted, to insure 
the most rigid correctness in all the details and appoint- 
ments; and in thus reviving the associations of a people 
that existed upwards of 4,000 years ago the lessee hopes to 
make the stage present a combination of amusement and 
instruction hitherto unknown. Rather, however, than 
speak himself of what has been done, he leaves the laurels 


to be distributed by the public to those artistes who will be | 


found to have distinguished themselves, and confidently 
invites the critic and the antiquary to judge of its merits 
and attest the fidelity of the most minute details. The 
ancient and modern authorities consulted by, and the whole 
of the Egyptian accessories made and modelled under the 
entire superintendence of, Dykwynkin.” 

—A further mystical announcement runs as fol- 
lows :— 

‘The orchestra will be enlarged and complete. A full 

and efficient chorus from the Royal Opera, and upwards of 
300 auxiliaries will be employed in the procession and 
pageantries of the Egyptian drama, presenting a coup-a'wil 
ef surpassing magnificence and grandeur, occupying the 
whole of the largest stage in the world, the whole of the 
orchestra being converted into the stage.” 
—We are curious to see what becomes of the 
orchestra, thus enlarged, completed, and converted. 
Something less like an “allegory on the banks 
of the Nile” is Mr. Smith’s list of performers, en- 
gaged to support Mr. Charles Mathews, which 
seems tolerably complete and liberal, the present 
state of our stage considered. 











TWENTY-FIFTH MEETING OF TITE BRITISIT ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
SATURDAY. 

Section AA—MATHEMATICAL AND PILTYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 

‘On certain Curious Motions observable on the 
Surfaces of Wine and other Alcoholic Liquors,’ by 
Mr. J. THomson.—The phenomena of capillary 
attraction in liquids are accounted for according 
to the generally received theory of Dr. Young, by 
the existence of forces equivalent to a tension of 
the surface of the liquid, uniform in all directions, 
and independent of the form of the surface. The 
tensile force is not the same in different liquids. 
‘Thus it is found to be much less in alcohol than in 
water. This fact affords an explanation of several 
very curious motions observable, under various 
circumstances, at the surfaces of alcoholic liquors. 
One part of these phenomena is that if, in the middle 
of the surface of a glass of water, a small quantity 
of alcohol, or strong spirituous liquor, be gently 
introduced, a rapid rushing of the surface is found 
to occur outwards from the place where the spirit 
is introduced. It is made more apparent if fine 
powder be dusted on the surface of the water. 
Another part of the phenomena is, that if the sides 
of the vessel be wet with water above the general 
level surface of the water, and if the spirit be in- 
troduced in sufficient quantity in the middle of the 
vessel, or if it be introduced near the side, the fluid 
is even seen to ascend the inside of the glass until 
it accumulates in some places to such an extent that 
its weight preponderates, and it falls down again. 
The manner in which Mr. Thomson explains these 
two parts of the phenomenais, that the more watery 
portions of the entire surface, having more tension 
than those which are more alcoholic, drag the latter 





the vessel, and thicker than that by which the in- 
terior of the vessel was wet. Then the tendency 
is for the various parts of this ring or line to run 
together to those parts which happen to be most 
watery, and so that there is no stable equilibrium, 
| for the parts to which the various portions of the 
liquid aggregate themselves soon become too heavy 
to be sustained, and so they falldown. The same 
mode of explanation, when carried a step further, 
shows the reason of the curious motions commonly 
observed in the film of wine adhering to the inside 
of a wine-glass when the glass, having been par- 
tially filled with wine, has been shaken so as to 
wet the inside above the general level of the sur- 
face of the liquid; for, to explain these motions, 
it is only necessary further to bring under con- 
sideration that the thin film adhering to the inside 
of the glass must very quickly become more watery 
than the rest, on account of the evaporation of the 
alcohol contained in it being more rapid than the 
evaporation of the water. On this matter, Mr. 
Thomson exhibited to the Section a very decisive 
| experiment. He showed that in a vial partly filled 

with wine, no motion, of the kind described, occurs 

as long as the vial is kept corked. On his remov- 
ling the cork, however, and withdrawing, by a 
| tube, the air saturated with vapour of the wine, so 
| that it was replaced by fresh air capable of pro- 
ducing evaporation, a liquid film was instantly 
seen as a horizontal ring creeping up the interior 
of the vial, with thick-looking pendant streams 
descending from it like a fringe from a curtain. 
He gave another striking illustration by pouring 
water on a flat silver tray, previously carefully 
cleaned from any film which could hinder the water 
from thoroughly wetting the surface. The water 
was about one-tenth of an inch deep. Then, ona 
little aleohol being laid down in the middle of the 
tray, the water immediately rushed away from the 
middle, leaving a deep hollow there, which laid 
the tray bare of all liquid, except an exceedingly 
thin film. These and other experiments, which 
he made with fine lycopodium powder dusted on 
the surface of the water, into the middle of which 
he introduced alcohol gently from a fine tube, were 
very simple, and can easily be repeated. Certain 
curious return currents which he showed by means 
of the powder on the surface, he stated he had not 
yet been able fully to explain. He referred to 
very interesting phenomena previously observed 
by Mr. Varley, and described in the fiftieth volume 
of the Transactions of the Society of Arts, which 
he believed would prove to be explicable according 
to the principles he had now proposed. 

‘On the Binocular Vision of Surfaces of different 
Colours,’ by Sir Davip BrewstEr.—Prof. Dove 
had published an account of some beautiful experi- 
ments in connexion with this subject some years 
ago. M. Dove showed in his paper that when 
different colours at the same real distance are re- 
garded by the eye they appear to be at different 
distances; this is also the case when a white sur- 
face is compared with a black. Now M. Dove 
argues if a white surface and a black one be stereo- 
scopically combined, one of them must be seen 
through the other. Taking a figure for the left 
eye with a white ground, and a second figure of 
the same object ona black ground for the right 
eye, when these two figures are combined, a 
beautiful effect is observed: the figure starts into 
relief, and its sides appear to possess a shining 
metallic lustre. This is the case when the surface 
of each single object is quite dull and lustreless. 
On this experiment M. Dove founds a theory 
of lustre, supposing it to be produced by the action 
of light received from surfaces at different distances 
from the eye. An example of this is the effect 
observed on looking at varnished pictures: one 
portion of the light comes from the anterior surface 
of the varnish and the other from its posterior 
surface, the action of both of these conspiring to 
produce the observed lustre. The metallic lustre 
of mica is also referred to by M. Dove as an 
example of the same kind. In his present com- 
munication Sir David Brewster controverts the 
theory here laid down, and bases his objections on 
the following remarkable experiment :—where a 











briskly away, sometimes even so as to form a hori- 


white surface without definite boundary and a 
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zontal ring of liquid high up round the interior of black surface of the same kind are regarded through 


the stereoscope no lustre is observed. Sir David 
therefore infers that the lustre is due not to the 
rays from one surface passing through the other 
to the eye, but to the effort of the eyes to combine 
| the two stereoscopic pictures. 

‘Experimental Demonstration of the Polarity 
of Diamagnetic Bodies,’ by Prof. TyNpALL.— 
The author referred to the Bakerian Lecture of 
| the present year as proving that a bar of bismuth 
freely suspended within a spiral of copper wire, 
excited by a current passing through that wire 
and acted upon by external magnets, could be 
attracted and repelled with the same certainty as, 
though with a far less energy than, a bar of iron,— 
the sense of the deflection, which indicated the 
| polarity of the diamagnetic bismuth bar, being 
| always opposed to the deflection of the iron bar 
| under the same circumstances. The experiments 
| now described formed the complement, so to speak, 
of those described in the lecture referred to. In 
the latter case the bismuth bar was deflected by 
magnets, but as the action is mutual, it is to be 
expected that the magnets, if properly arranged, 
could be deflected by the diamagnetic bars. An 
experiment of this nature has already been made 
by Prof. Weber, of Gottingen, but the results ob- 
tained by this distinguished experimenter have 
not commanded general conviction; they have 
been denied and criticized by Matteucci and 
others. Prof. Tyndall has to thank M. Weber 
for the plan of an instrument, constructed by M. 
Leyser, of Leipsic, which has enabled him to re- 
move the last trace of doubt from this important 
question. The instrument consists essentially of 
two upright spirals of copper wire about eighteen 
inches long, fastened to a stout slab of wood, en- 
closed on all sides during the time of experiment, 
and so fixed into solid masonry that the spirals 
were vertical. Above the spirals is a wooden 
wheel with a grooved circumference ; below the 
spirals there was a similar wheel ; an endless string 
passed tightly round both wheels, and to this 
string was attached two cylinders of the diamag- 
netic body to be examined. By turning the lower 
wheel by a suitable key, the cylinders may be 
moved up and down within the spirals. Two 
steel bar magnets are arranged to an astatic sys- 
tem, connected together by a rigid brass junction, 
and suspended so that both magnets are in the 
same horizontal plane. It is so arranged that 
these two magnets have the two spirals between 
them, and have their poles opposite to the centre 
of the spirals. When, therefore, a current is sent 
through the spirals, it exerts no more action on 
the magnets than the centre or neutral point of a 
magnet would do. Supposing the bars within the 
spirals to be also perfectly central, they also pre- 
sent their neutral points to the magnetic poles, 
and hence exert no action upon it. But if the 
key be turned so as to bring the two ends of the 
diamagnetic bars to act upon the suspended 
magnets, if the bars be polar, the magnitude and 
nature of their polarity will be indicated by the 
consequent deflection of the magnets. The index 
by which the deflection of the magnets is observed 
is a ray of light reflected from a mirror attached 
to the magnets ; and as the length of this ray may 
be varied at pleasure, the sensibility of the instru- 
ment may be indefinitely increased. When cylin- 
ders of bismuth are submitted to experiment a 
very marked deflection is produced, indicating 
a polarity on the part of the bismuth opposed to 
the polarity of iron. This is the result already 
obtained by M. Weber; but against it, it has been 
urged that the deflection is due to induced currents 
excited in the metallic cylinders during their mo- 
tion within the spirals, To this objection Prof. Tyn- 
dall replied as follows :—first, the deflection pro- 
duced was a permanent deflection, which could not be 
the case if it were due to the momentary currents 
of induction ;—secondly, if due to induction, copper 
| ought to show the effect far more energetically than 
| bismuth, for its conducting power and, con- 
| sequently, the facility with which such currents are 
| produced is at least fifty times greater than that of 
| bismuth. But with cylinders of copper no sensible 
| deflection was produced ;—thirdly, two prisms of 
the heavy glass with which Mr, Faraday discovered 
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the diamagnetic force and produced the rotation 
of the plane of polarization of a luminous ray were 
substituted for the metallic cylinders; and although 
the action was far less energetic, it was equally 
certain as in the case of bismuth, and indicated the 
same polarity. The formation of induced currents 
is wholly out of the question here, for the sub- 
stance is an insulator. The experiments, there- 
fore, remove the last remaining doubt from the 
position that diamagnetic bodies under magnetic 
excitement possess a polarity which is the reverse 
of that possessed by magneticones. Prof. Tyndall, 
in referring to his labours on this subject, and to 
the beautiful and costly apparatus by which these 
results have been obtained, observed that it was 
the funds placed at his disposal by the Council of 
the Royal Society, which enabled him to obtain 
these results; and this may be taken as an example 
of the manner in which the annual Government 
grant is applied to the promotion of scientific re- 
search and discovery. 

‘On certain Anomalies presented by the Binary 
Star, 70 Ophiuchi,’ by Capt. W. S. Jacos.—This 
pair has been long known to astronomers as a 
binary system, but the exact orbit is yet in doubt, 
although nearly a whole revolution has been com- 
pleted since it was first observed by Sir W. Her- 
schel in 1779. All the orbits that have been 
computed fail at certain points in representing the 
observed positions, and those which best represent 
the angles fail entirely as regards the distances. 
The most remarkable point is, that even in those 
orbits which agree best with observation, the errors 
in the angles assume a periodical form, retaining 
the same sign through a considerable space of 
time. An orbit has been computed with a period 
of 93 years, in which the errors are + from 1820 
to 1823, — with one exception from 1823 to 1830, 
doubtful in 1830 to 1832, and from 1833 to 1842 
all +, after which they continue for the most part —. 
This sort of error must depend upon some law; it 
might arise from a change in the law of gravitation, 
but may be accounted for more simply by sup- 
posing the existence of a third opaque body per- 
turbing the other two. Such bodies have already 
been suggested to account for irregular motions of 
apparently single stars, such as Sirius and Procyon. 
The body in this case, if supposed to circulate as a 
planet round the smaller star, need not be very 
large, as the deviation from the ellipse does not 
exceed about 0""1. Assuming the small star to 
describe a secondary ellipse in which a=0"-08, 
£=0"'15 and w=200°, and applying corresponding 
corrections to the computed positions, the average 
errors in the angles is reduced from 50’ to 37’, and 
in the distances measured subsequent to 1837, 
from 0""14 to 0"11, or by about 4}; while the 
maximum errors are also reduced in about the 
same proportion. There is, therefore, primd 
facie evidence for the existence of such a body, and 
it is desirable that the fact should be still further 
tested by careful observation. The subject pos- 
sesses an additional interest at the present time, 
in reference to the opinion brought forward in the 
Essay ‘Of the Plurality of Worlds,’ on the im- 
possibility of double stars having attendant planets. 

‘On the Aurora Borealis,’ by Admiral Sir JoHn 

t0ss.—The communication I had the honour of 
making to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Belfast, on the interesting sub- 
ject of the aurora borealis, was verbal, and, there- 
fore, not entitled to a notice in the Association’s 
valuable Zransactions of that period; but, having 
subsequently repeated the experiments I then ver- 
bally mentioned, I can now confidently lay the 
account of them before the public, trusting that, 
when taken into consideration, they will be found 
corroborative of the theory which I published in 
the year 1819, and which led to a controversy that 
shall be hereafter mentioned. It having occurred 
to me that, if my theory was true, namely, “that 
the phenomena of the aurora borealis were occa- 
sioned by the action of the sun, when below the 
pole, on the surrounding masses of coloured ice, 
by its rays being reflected from the points of inci- 
dence to clouds above the pole which were before 
invisible,” the phenomena might be artificially pro- 
duced; to accomplish this, I placed a powerful 
lamp to represent the sun, having a lens, at the 





focal distance of which I placed a rectified terres- 
trial globe, on which bruised glass, of the various 
colours we have seen in Baffin’s Bay, was placed, 
to represent the coloured icebergs we had seen in 
that locality, while the space between Greenland 
and Spitzbergen was left blank, to represent the 
sea. To represent the clouds above the pole, 
which were to receive the refracted rays, I applied 
a hot iron to a sponge; and, by giving the globe 
a regular diurnal motion, I produced the phe- 
nomena vulgarly called ‘‘The Merry Dancers,” 
and every other appearance, exactly as seen in 
the natural sky, while it disappeared as the globe 
turned, as being the part representing the sea to 
the points of incidence. In corroboration of my 
theory, I have to remark that, during my last 
voyage to the Arctic Regions (1850-1), we never, 
among the numerous icebergs, saw any that were 
coloured, but all were a yellowish white; and, 
during the following winter, the aurora was ex- 
actly the same colour; and, when that part of the 
globe was covered with bruised glass of that colour, 
the phenomena produced in my experiment was 
the same, as was, also, the Aurora Australis, in the 
Antarctic regions, where no coloured icebergs were 
ever seen. The controversy to which I have allu- 
ded was between the celebrated Prof. Schumacher, 
of Altona, who supported my theory, and the no 
less distinguished M. Arago, who, having opposed 
it, sent M. G. Martens and another to Hammer- 
fest on purpose to observe the aurora, and decide 
the question. I saw them at Stockholm on their 
return, when they told me their observations 
tended to confirm my theory; but their report 
being unfavourable to the expectations of M. 


Arago, it was never published; neither was the | 


correspondence between the two Professors, owing 
to the lamented death of Prof. Schumacher. I 
regret that it is out of my power to exhibit the 
experiments I have described, owing to the pecu- 
liar manner in which the room must be darkened, 
even if I had the necessary apparatus with me; 
but it is an experiment so simple that it can easily 
be accomplished by any person interested in the 
beautiful phenomena of the aurora borealis. 

‘On Hail-Storms in India, from 1851 to 1855,’ 
by Dr. Butst, was read by Col. SyKEs. 

‘On the Establishment of a Magnetic, Meteoro- 
logical, and Astronomical Observatory on the 
Mountain of Augustus Mullay, at 6,200 feet, in 
Travancore,’ by ASTRONOMER Brown. — Astro- 
nomer Broun, in a letter to Col. Sykes, dated 2nd 
July, 1855, describes the successful establishment 
of an observatory on Augustus Mullay, at 6,200 
feet above the sea level, for the purpose of simul- 


taneous record with the observatory at Trevan- | 


drum. The difficulties of access to the summit of 
the mountain were so great, from having to cut 
paths through dense jungles, infested by elephants 
and other wild animals,—from having to use ropes 
and mechanical aid in getting up the building 
materials, provisions, and the instruments,—and 
in the delays from the labourers running away 
from fright and the effects of cold,—that two 
years were consumed in the undertaking. The 
object of Astronomer Broun in making known 
his successful efforts in Europe is to enable ob- 
servers to put themselves into communication with 
him, in case they should desire to have any ex- 
perimental researches made on so novel a position 
for an observatory. 

‘On the Detection and Measurement of Atmo- 
spheric Electricity by the Photo-Barograph and 
Thermograph,’ by Mr. M. J. Jonnson.—Photo- 
graphy has already rendered considerable aid to 
science, and some results brought before the Sec- 
tion by Mr. Johnson, Radcliffe Observer, Oxford, 
furnish an example of this. On examining and 
comparing the registrations of the thermometer 
and barometer certain peculiarities presented them- 
selves, which indicate a curious connexion between 
the course of these instruments and the state of 
the weather. The line which indicates this course 
is sometimes serrated, sometimes even and con- 
tinuous; and these appearances correspond to cer- 
tain determinate states of the weather. The most 
remarkable result is a sudden change of the height 
of the barometric column, which takes place simul- 
taneously with the occurrence of a peal of thunder: 


—a contemporaneous effect was produced upon 
the thermometer. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Johnson will continue his observations, so as to 
place the connexion, which he seems to have de- 
tected, beyond all doubt. 

‘On the Possible and Impossible Case of Quad- 
ratic Duplicate Equations,’ by Mr. M. Cottins. 

MONDAY. 

‘On the Cultivation of Sandhills,’ by the Rev. 
Dr. PATERSON. 

‘On the Meteorology of the United States and 
Canada,’ by Mr. R. Russett.— He first drew 
attention to the physical geography of North Ame- 
rica, as influencing ina very particular manner the 
meteorological phenomena of that country. The 
Appalachian chain, from Northern Alabama to 
Maine, runs parallel with the Atlantic coast, and 
though only from 2,000 to 4,000 feet in elevation, 
exercised a marked influence in giving peculiar 
development to certain atmospheric disturbances 
which took place in the Atlantic States. To the 
west of this chain lies the vast valley of the Missis- 
sippi; its surface forms an easy ascent towards 
the Lakes of about one foot ina mile. This great 
basin is thus exposed to the free course of the 
south winds from the Gulf of Mexico. But the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, stretching from 
the Arctic Circle, appear to be the grand physical 
feature which in a great measure determines the 
peculiarities of the meteorology of North America. 
This range has an average elevation of 10,000 to 
12,000 feet, which is almost unbroken to the 
Isthmus of Panama. This vast natural wall forms 
a barrier to theggrade-winds of the Caribbean Sea, 
as they cannot cross this ridge and flow into the 
Pacific. By means of this elevated land, which 
forms the isthmus connecting the two continents, 
the trade-wind is gradually directed northwards 
until it reaches Texas as a south wind, which is 
the prevailing one in that state throughout the 





| year, but more especially in summer. The great 
| fertility of the climate of the United States and 

Canada is to be chiefly ascribed to this physical 
| feature of the country. The flow of the south wind 
| in winter brings moisture and mild weather—in 
' summer intense heat, with thunder storms. The 

wind which is entirely opposite in its character to 

the south is the west. In winter, a due west wind 
| is intensely cold over the whole territory of Canada 
!and the United States, and it often blows with 
| great violence: there is no relaxing of the cold 
| weather so long as it continues. In summer it is 
| dry, and the sky assumes that bright azure tint 
| which is so striking to one from our island. It is 
| a singular fact, that a west upper current flowing 
‘across the Rocky Mountains seems to prevail 
almost constantly during the whole year. This 
must never be lost sight of in discussing the atmo- 
spheric phenomena of North America. The upper 
| current is nearly due west at Washington and the 
| States to the south; it is a point or two north 
| of west in the New England States and Canada. 
The west and north-west wind of the United 
States must be regarded as the descent of the 
upper current. In fact, the winds of the 
United States, especially during great atmospheric 
disturbances may all be considered to become 
modifications of the south and the west wind. 
The indications of the thermometer and hygro- 
meter are entirely in favour of this arrangement. 
The N. and N.W. winds must be regarded as modi- 
fications of the upper westerly current descending 
to the surface of the ground, and the 8.W., S.E., 
E., and even N.E., as modifications of the south 
wind. The difference betwixt the temperature of 
the Arctic current and the Gulf stream, as they 
meet beyond the Newfoundland coast, is not 
nearly so greatas the difference of the temperature, 
in winter, between the west current which descends 
along the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, 
and the south wind from the warm waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The vast territories of the United 
States to the east of the Rocky Mountains are sub- 
jected alternately to these two currents so opposite 
in their characters, and hence the great change- 
ableness of the climate, to which we have nothing 
that can be compared in Europe. The exceeding 
coldness of the west wind arises from its being rob- 
bed of its moisture as it crosses the Rocky Moun- 
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tains. It is specially worthy of being kept in mind, 
that the west wind, or its modifications, is light 
and pleasant in the warm season, but intensely 
cold in winter, and blows with great vehemence 
when it succeeds the south wind. After the west 
wind has blown for some time in winter, the whole 
area over which it has extended is subjected to a 

+ depression of temperature. Asa general rule, 
the temperature rises in the far west in winter for 
some time before it rises in the Atlantic States. 
The weather first moderates in the territory east of 
the Rocky Mountains and west of the Mississippi, 


by a south wind, 500 to 700 miles in breadth, | 


setting in and blowing along the eastern slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains, and probably extending 
into the Arctic Circle. The rise of temperature 
thus takes place over all the region swept by the 
south wind. The rising of temperature is appa- 
rently propagated from west to east in the United 
States, by the south wind flowing in succession 
over those States which are more westerly. This 
is the cause of the winter storms of the United 
States travelling from west to east, as has been 
maintained by Prof. Espy, who was the first that 
made the discovery, and which has since been cor- 
roborated by Profs. Hare and Loomis. The dis- 
tance between the ridge of the Rocky Mountains 
and the east coast of Florida is about 1,400 miles, 
but in the latitude of Newfoundland the Rocky 
Mountains are nearly double that distance from 
the Atlantic. The south wind never seems to 
occupy at one time the whole breadth of the coun- 
try from western Texas to eastern Florida. The 
south wind is rapidly propagated from the west 
along the northern shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
but it is almost as rapidly destroyed on its western 
edges by the cold upper current descending along 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and 
penetrating, as a surface wind, this warm current 
from the Carribbean Sea. In this manner the 
western edges of the south wind are raised into the 
upper current, and drifted towards the east. Thus 
the winter storms of the United States are always 
succeeded by a cold wind from a westerly direction. 
The cause of the violence of the west wind in winter 
was then shown. The weather during summer 
was regulated by the same principles, but the 
north-west wind then lost its power, in consequence 
of its being warm and elastic. The thunder-storms 
and tornadoes generally drifted from west to east 
in the middle States, and from north-west in the 
northern States. This arose from the clouds being 
formed in the upper current and drifted towards 
the east at the very time that the south wind was 
prevailing. The thunder and tornado clouds 
usually drifted in the south wind over the States 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. The hurricane- 
clouds also drifted in the southern stream of warm 
air, and were often propagated along the Atlantic 
coast. The fluctuations of the barometer were 
attributed to the fluctuations of density of the air 
at the surface of the earth. This was Dalteri’s 
hypothesis, which he thought explained the fluc- 
tuations of the barometer more consistently than 
any which had been offered. It did not explain 
all in Britain, but it explained a great deal, —the 
apparent exceptions were all grouped together 
very consistently. The height of the barometer 
‘was inversely as the temperature, or rather mois- 
ture, for the latter was a more permanent cause 
of high temperature. Diagrams were exhibited to 
illustrate this connexion between the rise or fall of 
temperature and the fall or rise of mercury. By 
adopting the arbitrary scale of 5° of heat as equal 
to 1-10th inch of mercury, which indicated the 
south wind to be about 10,000 feet in height, a 
great parallelism between the curve of temperature 
and inverted curve of the barometer was exhibited. 
A more perfect explanation of the fluctuations of 
the barometer at Alabama could not be given. 
The south wind being lighter, depressed the baro- 
meter at every place when the temperature was 
raised. The low barometer extended in a long 
line from the Gulf of Mexico to the lakes, and 
travelled to the east as the rains and high tem- 
perature did. The grand exception to fluctuations 
of the barometer being occasioned by fluctuations 
in the density of the air at the surface of the earth, 
arose in the West Indian hurricane, when a de- 


pression of two inches was sometimes observed to 
take place. The only theory which successfully 
met this phenomena was that by Prof. Espy, in 
which the wind blowing towards a central space 
rose in consequence of the extrication of latent 
caloric, by the condensation of moisture through 
the expansion of the air causing a reduction of 
temperature below the dew point. Prof. Espy 
maintains that the whole force generated during 
hurricanes can be accounted for by the effects of 
heat,—Prof. Hare, that part is due to electrical 
agency. In the case of the sea-breeze a considerable 
body of air is put and kept in motion by slight 
differences in the weights of adjoining columns of 
air. Were such differences of the atmospheric 
| conditions as the chart of the 10th of November 
| exhibited between the mouth of the Mississippi 
and Montreal, tremendous disturbances would 
ensue. When the distance is great the power 
is diffused in moving the whole body of air betwixt 
the stations. The expenditure of power in this 
diffused manner may be compared to the flow of 
the Mississippi over the last 1,400 miles of its 
course, where the fall is less than three inches to 
a mile. On the other hand, when the Niagara 
tumbles over its great precipice, it expends much 
power at once. The hurricane might be regarded 
as an aerial cataract, only the air being forced 
upwards. If a slight fall of rain produced such 
remarkable effects as are noticed on the passage of 
the squall cloud, what must be the power evoked 
by the evolution of latent caloric in hurricanes ! 
Six inches of rain have been known to fall during 
some hurricanes. The caloric set free by the con- 
densation of this amount of water over every 
square mile is equal to that which would be gene- 
rated in the burning of 2,620,000 tons of coal, 
allowing 1 lb. of coal to evaporate 13 lb. of water. 
The clouds of the hurricane interrupt the ominous 
calm as suddenly as the smooth flow of the stream 
is changed at the brink of the cascade. Prof. 
Espy has made this neglected department of mete- 
orology the subject of most profound investigation. 
At the last meeting of the British Association in 
Glasgow, Prof. Espy attended and expounded his 
celebrated theory of tropical hurricanes. He would 
again have appeared before you at this visit, had 
not the fatigues of a voyage across the Atlantic 
in the evening of life deterred him from doing so. 
Mr. Russell said he had conveyed a request from 
him to Sir D. Brewster to move for a committee 
of the British Association to inquire into the dis- 
turbing forces of the tropical hurricanes. Mr. 
Russell concluded by saying that he hoped it would 
be granted as the present state of the science im- 
peratively demanded it. 

‘On Naval Anemometrical Observations,’ by 
Prof. Prazzi SmyrTu. 

‘On an Improved Dew-Point Hygrometer,’ by 
Prof. CONNELL. 

‘Communication of New Charts of Wind Move- 
ment,’ by Capt. FitzRoy. 

‘Notice of Climatological Elements in the 
Western District of Scotland,’ by Dr. NicHot. 

‘Notices of Rain-Falls for a Series of Years at 
Home and in Foreign Countries,’ by Mr. Sym- 
MoNDS.—After pointing out the advantages which 
would result from an accumulation of facts that 
would serve to guide us to a knowledge of the mean 
average fall of rain in certain periods—the propor- 
tionate evaporation, and the alternation of wet and 
dry seasons, Mr. Symmonds pointed out the value 
of such inquiries to the agriculturist, the physician, 
and the statist; and showed how important was 
this knowledge of the mean annual fall of rain in 
particular localities, and the average number of 
days in which rain fell in the year. Particular 
crops, as the sugar-cane, the indigo plant, the 
cotton and tobacco plants might be entirely ruined 
by too much or too little rain. Many localities, 
such as Malta, Gibraltar, Ascension, &c., are 
obliged to husband the rain-water in tanks. The 
navigation of rivers and the irrigation of adjacent 
lands are also dependent on a certain amount of 
rain. And the potato, the vine, and other plants 
are injuriously affected by the condition of the 
atmosphere and the superabundance of moisture. 
Even the fact of whether the moon has any in- 














fluence on the fall of rain is still a disputed point. | it possesses magnetic properties. 


The relative proportions of rain that fall by night 
and by day was another point touched on. Mr. 
Symmonds then took a survey of the records of this 
branch of meteorology in the various quarters of 
the globe, citing the comparative falls of rain in the 
tropics and in temperate regionsin various countries, 
The enumerations were perhaps the most full and 
complete that have ever been collected on this 
important subject. 


SATURDAY. 
Ssction B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 

‘On the Proofs of the Existence of Haloid Salts 
in Solution,’ by Prof. G. Winson. 

‘Extracts from a Letter from the Rev. A. 
Farrar, of Queen’s College, Oxford, on the late 
Eruption of Vesuvius,’ were read by Dr. DauBENy. 
—The writer stated that for a period of three 
years from 1847 the volcano exhibited symptoms 
of restlessness, &c., and on one occasion, December, 
1849, sent out a small stream of lava, interesting 
from the fact of crystals occurring in it, analogous 
to those of the little stream of 1845. But in 
February, 1850, a violent eruption took place, 
from three craters, which formed on the south-east 
of the great cone, each above the other, in a ver- 
tical line from the summit to the foot. In fact, 
owing to the abundance of lava, it might be almost 
said that a great fissure opened from the summit 
nearly to the Atno del Cavallo. The stream 
flowed along the Atno at a point a little to the 
north of the stream of 1834, and then turning 
south ; when, pressed back by the ancient lava of 
Monte Somma, it flowed over the current of 1839 
in the direction of Ottagaus and Bosco Reale, 
destroying much of the fine oak of the forest; the 
stream continuing to flow for three days. Such 
was the history until the present eruption, which 
might be said to have commenced last December 
by the sudden giving way of a portion of the cone 
of Vesuvius, at a distance of perhaps 100 yards 
north of the northern of the two craters formed by 
the eruption of 1850, and a very little distance 
below the level of the summit. This crater or 
hole, for it had never vomited anything but gas, 
still existed, though now piled up by débris to 
within a depth of 100 feet. Mr. Farrar felt a 
peculiar interest in this hole, from the hope— 
though one perhaps could hardly hope it at that 
height-—that it would reveal the internal structure 
of the west cone, so as to throw light on the ques- 
tion of craters of elevation. 

‘On Alloys of Iron and Aluminium,’ by Prof. 
CALVERT.—Messrs. Calvert and Johnson, of Man- 
chester, have succeeded in preparing the following 
alloys of iron and potassium :—lIst alloy: 4 equi- 
valents of iron, 1 ditto of potassium. 2nd alloy: 
6 equivalents of iron, 1 ditto of potassium. These 
alloys were prepared with the view of solving one 
of the great chemical and commercial questions of 
the day—namely, that of rendering iron less 
oxidable when exposed to a damp atmosphere; as 
these gentlemen believe that no kind of coating 
can be discovered which will resist the constant 
friction of water, as is the case with iron steamers. 
They have also succeeded in producing two new 
alloys, composed of iron, combined with that most 
valuable and extraordinary metal, aluminium, 
lately obtained by M. St.-Claire Deville. These 
two alloys are composed as follows :—Ist, 1 equi- 
valent of aluminium; 5 ditto of iron. 2nd, 2 
equivalents of aluminium; 3 ditto of iron. The 
last alloy presents the useful property of not 
oxidizing when exposed to a damp atmosphere, 
although it contains 75 per cent. of iron. 

‘On the Action of Sulphuretted Hydrogen on 
the Salts of Zine and Copper,’ by Prof. CALVERT. 

‘On the Titaniferous Iron of the Mersey Shore,’ 
by Dr. Epwarps.—Dr. Edwards remarked upon 
a form of titaniferous iron which occurs on the 
western shore of the Mersey, and gave his ana- 
lysis of it, by which it appears to contain 13°20 
per cent. of titanic acid, which is its most valuable 
constituent. It disintegrates from boulders found 
in the clay drift along the shore of Seacombe, and 
becomes mixed with the sand, from which it is 
separated by means of a magnet. It also contains 
alumina, silica, and magnetic oxide of iron, hence 
The mineral 
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does not belong to the series of rocks of the neigh- 
bourhood of Liverpool, but exists in large masses, 
and has been carried by drift from the hills of 
Cumberland. 

‘On Two Mineral Substances employed as 
Pigments,’ and ‘On the Composition of Vandyke 
Brown,’ by Dr. T. Rowney. 


MONDAY. 

‘On the Action of Sulphurets on Metallic Sili- 
cates at high Temperatures,’ by D. Forbes. — 
This communication first treated of the sulphurets 
of metals formed by fusion, showing that very dis- 
tinct compounds were thus formed generally more 
basic than under other circumstances. The action 
of sulphurets on silicates was illustrated by a series 
of researches, which showed that when the silicate 
of a weaker metal was fused along with the sul- 
phuret of a stronger one, or vice versd, the result 
was the same, —not a perfect mutual decomposition, 


viz., an acid and glycerine. The latter having 
a taste like sugar—is applicable to the cure of 
burns, rheumatism, and ear diseases; it is a sub- 
stitute for cod-liver oil, and also for spirits of wine; 
also for the preservation of flesh; and can be ap- 
plied to photography, and preserving animals in 
their natural colours. ; 

‘On the Manufacture of Red Prussiate of 
Potash,’ by Mr. WALLACE. 

‘On the Composition of Bread,’ by Dr. Mac- 
LAGAN.—He gave the results of some experiments 
which he himself had made. The amount of 
moisture in bread was less, and consequently the 
nutritive value greater, than was generally allowed. 
The late Prof. Johnston had stated that a sack 
of flour produced one hundred quartern loaves, 
But, according to his (Dr. Maclagan’s) examina- 
tion, the sack of 380 lb. gave 94} loaves of bread ; 
100 lb. of flour giving 231 lb. of bread. The 
majority of bakers were of opinion that the sack 





as would have been expected, but the production 
of a double sulphur-salt of both metals. When 
the fusion, however, took place at lower tempera- 
tures no action was found to take place. A series 
of specimens illustrated the occurrence of such 
re-actions, metallurgical operations and their che- 
nical composition, &c. 

‘On some Points connected with Agricultural 


Chemistry,’ by Mr. J. B. Lawes and Dr. GILBERT. | 


—Dr. Gilbert went into a lengthened defence of 
his views, which had been attacked by a writer in 
the Highland and Agricultural Society’s Magazine. 
The paper indicated the character of exhaustion 
by corn-cropping, and the action of manure on dif- 
ferent crops. 

Baron Liexte replied to Dr. Gilbert's theory, 
in the course of which he recapitulated the views 
which he recently published on this controversy. 
—The Marquis of TWEEDDALE gave the result of 
his own experience as a practical agriculturist. 
By trusting to frost, and the pulverizing of the 
land, he thought they had no use for chemical 
experiments.—Dr. DAUBENY supported the prin- 
ciples laid down by Baron Liebig. 

‘ Report on the Influence of the Solar Radiations 
on the Growth of Plants, under different Atmo- 
spheric Conditions,’ by Dr. GLADSTONE. 

‘On the Chemistry of the Adulterations of 
Food,’ by Dr. Hassatt.—The paper, which was 
of considerable length, contained an immense 
number of cases which had come under Dr. Hassalks 
observation of adulterations of food. These have 
already been published in the Report of Exami- 
nators before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. 

A lengthened discussion followed. One gentle- 
man held that there were only two articles of 
manufacture which were not adulterated.—Prof. 
GrauamM and Dr. Maciacany, whilst admitting 
that there were cases of adulteration, were afraid 
that too much alarm had been raised on the sub- 
ject. All adulterations were not necessarily per- 
nicious, and caution should be used not unneces- 
sarily to alarm the public mind. 

TUESDAY. 

‘Observations on the Polarizing Property of the 
new Crystals of Cadmacetite,’ by M. Du Lanza. 

‘On the Composition of Air dissolved in ordi- 
nary Water,’ by M. PEticor. 

‘On the Progress of the Chemical Manvfactures 
of Glasgow,’ by Prof. ANDERSON. 

‘On a Mode of Conserving the Alkaline Sul- 
phates contained in Alums,’ by Prof. FRANKLAND. 

‘On the Formation of a new Lustre on Fabrics 
by the Production of Metallic Sulphurets on their 
Surfaces,’ by Prof. CALVERT. 

‘On the Manufacture of Iron purified by Coke,’ 
by the same. 

Dr, Piayrair stated that the Institute of 
France had awarded Dr. Calvert their gold medal 
for his improvements in the manufacture of iron. 

‘On the Commercial Uses of Lichens,’ by Dr. 
A. L, Linpsay. 

‘On a Process for obtaining and purifying 
Glycerine, and on some of its Applications,’ by Mr. 
G. F. Witson.—The manner in which it is pre- 
pared is by placing a piece of common fat in a 
quantity of super-saturated steam; the fat is de- 
composed, and resolves itself into two substances, 


| produced, on an average, 92 loaves, and there was 
| no great discrepancy between this and the result 
| of his own analysis. Unfermented bread contains, 
of dry flour, 60; moisture, 10; water added by 
baker, 30. 100 lb. of flour will give 143 lb. of | 
bread, and a sack of flour will yield 1004 quartern | 
| loaves of unfermented bread. | 
| Baron Liepic made a few observations on a! 
new mode of making bread introduced into Ger- | 
many. Lime-water had been used in the prepara- | 
tion of the dough, and the loaf was rendered still | 
more nutritive than that made by the common | 
mode.—Dr. PLAYFatiR said the Section were much | 
indebted to Dr. Maclagan for his communication, | 
Much discrepancy existed among analytic chemists | 
on the subject; but he believed Dr. Maclagan had | 
arrived at pretty accurate conclusions. | 
‘On Caseine, and a Method of determining Sul- | 
phur and Phosphorus in Organic Compounds in 
one Operation,’ by Prof. V6LCKER. | 
‘On a new Mode of determining the Adultera- | 
tion of Coffee with Chicory,’ by Mr. J. Horsey. | 
‘On the Condition of the Atmosphere during | 
Cholera,’ by Dr. R. D. THomson.—The chemical | 
condition of cholera atmospheres is a question | 
of intense interest in the subject of public health; | 
but with the exception of the unpublished ex- | 
periments of Dr. Prout in 1832, comparatively | 
little attention appears to have been bestowed on 
it. One of the most striking circumstances con- 
nected with the occurrence of the disease is, that | 
no change very palpable to the senses prevails, 
and even one may have remarked that the weather 
has usually been exceedingly agreeable. In London, 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, the neighbourhood of 
which afforded a large supply of cholera cases, the | 
relative weight of the air in August, 1854, a 
cholera month, and in August, 1855, when the 
metropolis was in an extremely healthy condition, | 
is exhibited in the following table, in grains per | 
cubic foot :— | 
1854. Weight of Cubic 1855. Weight of Cubic 
Week ending Ft.ingrains. | Week ending Ft.ingrains. | 
August 5... 522% grains; August 4. 516-9 grains 





IS «. SEF xy » iil 5243 4, | 
= ae 5950, ~~ - 5259, 
ot le 5235 ,, » 2 5192s, 
Sept. 2 5251, Sept. 1 523°0y, 
“ 2 5303 ,, ae 6316, 








Mean .. 5256 ,, Mean 5235 45 
—The result, as deduced from this table, which has 
been calculated approximately from the barometric 
pressure and dry and wet bulb thermometer, is analo- 
gous to that obtained by Dr. Prout in 1832, as the 
author was informed by himself. Corresponding 
observations have been made at Greenwich by 
Mr. Glaisher, and the same conclusions arrived at; 
from which it would appear that this superior 
weight of a given bulk of air was not a local phe- 
nomenon, but was diffused to considerable distances, 
and the character distinguishing September, 1854, 
from the corresponding period in 1855 was the 
absence of any atmospheric action on ozone test- 
paper in the former season, while during the pre- 
sent year the oxidizing influence of the air has 
never been absent at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
During September, 1854, however, when no ozone 
could be detected in London, its action was some- 
times faintly and often very strongly marked at 





| silica and dirt. 


same periods the air was exceedingly stagnant : 
and it has since been observed by Mr. Glaisher, 
and also at Vienna, that rapid atmospheric 
movement is pretty constantly accompanied by 
an oxidizing condition of the air. With refer- 
ence to the chemical composition in the atmo- 
sphere of inhabited localities and of malarious 
districts, experiments have usually been conducted 
on the constitution of the gases which enter into 
the composition of the air. But the results seem 
to have thrown little light on the possibility of the 
production, from such causes, of any disease cha- 
racterized by a regular sequence of symptoms. So 
far as our knowledge warrants, gases can either act 
only as asphyxiating media by the exclusion of 
oxygen, or as slow or rapid poisons. The cause 
capable of inducing a disease formed on a peculiar 
type, analogy leads us to infer must be an organized 
condition, either in a solid form or in a finely- 
diffused or vaporific state. The fact observed, that 
in malarious atmospheres sulphuric acid speedily 
becomes black, also points to the propriety of ex- 
amining the air in such situations with the view of 
filtering from it solid or condensible matter. In 
the epidemic of 1849-50, the author examined the 
exterior air of an infected district with this object 
in view to the extent of many cubic feet, but the 
result was comparatively negative, and led to the 
inference that the examination of large masses of 
air could alone hold out any prospect of a successful 
issue. For this purpose air was passed through 
carefully prepared distilled water contained in 
Woulfe’s bottles by means of a large aspiratory 
apparatus of the capacity of 16 cubic feet, which 
was kept constantly in action during the day for 
several months. Occasionally, freezing mixtures 
were applied to portions of the apparatus, and a 
tube filled with pumice moistened with sulphuric 
acid placed next the aspirator completed the series. 

range of tubes conducted the air from a cholera 
ward into the aspirator, The ward was 32 feet 
long, 20 feet wide, and 9 feet high. The air was 
drawn from the centre of the ward near the ceiling; 
and when the apartment was filled with cholera 
patients the air, after traversing several layers of 
distilled water, was speedily cleared by the sul- 
phuric acid, and deposited a variety of solids in 
all the Woulfe’s bottles, which could even be de- 
tected in some measure by the eye. The objects 
consisted of blue and red cotton fibres from the 
dresses of the inmates, portions of hair, wool, 
fungi, sporules of fungi, abundance of vibriones 
or lower forms of animal life, with particles of 
In this and all the experiments 
conducted on the air of closed apartments the 
distilled water was rendered strongly acid from 
the presence of sulphuric and sulphurous acids 
derived from the products of gas and coal com- 
bustion. The distilled water employed in these 
experiments was boiled for some time previous 
to being introduced into the apparatus, and was 
divided into two portions; one part being placed in 
a stopped bottle beside the Woulfe’s bottles through 


| which the air was conducted, the sediment, if any, 


being afterwards examined and compared with that 
resulting from the experiment. When the ward 
was partially full, vegetable epiderm, vegetable 
cellular tissue, fragments of wood, cotton, linen, 
vegetable hairs,a sponge spicula, minute fungi, spiral 
vessels, sporules, spore cases, animal epithelium, oil 
globules, and silicious particles were detected,— 
while vibriones were entirely absent, or at least 
mere traces could be discriminated. This is an in- 
teresting result, since in the first case only 98°6 cubic 
feet were examined, and of the partially empty 
ward 240 cubic feet passed through the apparatus. 
When the ward was empty, cotton fibres, wool, a 
trace of fungus with carbc and silici 
particles were alone discernible,—the amount of 
air examined being 304 cubic feet. The air external 
to the ward and in the immediate neighbourhood 
afforded from 560 cubic feet one cotton fibre, one of 
wool, a crystalline body—probablya sponge spicula, 
sporules, beautiful myeelia of fungi in various 
stages of development, and some carbonaceous 
matter. The distilled water in this instance like- 
wise yielded a strongly acid reaction, produced by 
sulphur acids. The possible influence of sewer 
atmospheres predicated interesting results from an 
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examination of such air,—and accordingly it was 
found that the predominating feature of this experi- 
ment was animal life in the form of swarms of 
vibriones in various stages of advancement. The 
chemical re-action in this case, unlike that in’ the 
preceding experiments, was invariably alkaline, due 
to the evolution of ammonia from the nitrogenous 
matters contained in the sewage liquors. These 
experiments render it sufficiently obvious that 
organic living bodies constantly surround us in 
close apartments, and particularly that animal 
matter under certain circumstances is likewise 
diffused through such atmospheres. They fail to 
point out any matter capable of communicating 
cholera from one individual to another through the 
medium of the air, and therefore are so far impor- 
tant to the public; but they show that foreign 
animal matter injurious to health may speedily be 
concentrated in certain localities which will un- 
doubtedly assist in the production and propagation 
of disease in conjunction with meteorological condi- 
tions. Pathological investigations carefully con- 
ducted by the author’s colleague, Mr. Rainey, 
‘detected in one case an entozoon in the glottis or 
upper part of the air-passage, the only analogue 
of which has been found in the substance of the 
muscle of animals, which would seem to indicate 
that the germ of this creature had been derived 
from the atmosphere, or at least from external 
sources. It is intended that these experiments, 
which are tedious and laborious in their character, 
shall be extended to other atmospheres, so as to 
obtain comparative series of views, so to speak, of 
air modified by the influence of different diseases. 

‘On the Preservation of the Potato Crops,’ by 
Chevalier De CLAUSSEN. 

‘On the Quality of Food of Artizans in an Arti- 
ficially Heated Atmosphere,’ by Mr. R. GALLoway. 

‘Some Information on the Deposits of Nitrate 
of Soda in South America, and the Mode of its 
Extraction,’ by Mr. P. SPENCE. 


SATURDAY. 
Section C.—GEOLOGY. 

‘On the Present Condition of the Geysers of 
Iceland,’ by Mr. Robert ALLEN. 

‘On the Gold-bearing Districts of the World,’ 
by Mr. E. Hopxins.—Mr. Hopkins’s paper con- 
tained the results of his observations on the auri- 
ferous districts of the world, in which he stated 
that gold was found only in the primary rocks, 
and chiefly in quartz, because, when the gold was 
precipitated, as it were, in nature, the quartz was 
that with which its particles most readily mixed, 
Gold might be found in all primary rocks of a 
meridional structure, where crystalline sands pre- 
dominate. It was a curious fact that gold might 
often be found at the roots of large trees, because 
the roots having assimilated to its nourishment 
the other materials, left the gold as an indigestible 
surface behind. 

* On the Auriferous Quartz Formation of Austra- 
lia,’ by Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL, was read by Prof. 
Nicot.—Mr. Campbell was of opinion that the 
gold fields are inexhaustible, and the finding of 
gold only in its infancy. Boundless fields lie still 
untouched, which will employ the labour of ages 
yet to come, and when efficient machinery shall 
have been brought ‘o operate upon the rocks, there 
may be then gold enough to liquidate the national 
debt.—Sir R. I. Murcuison said he had been in 
communication with the Governor of Australia, 
and it was undoubted, that, though the population 
had of late largely increased, the produce of gold 
had decreased. It was a virgin country ; the gold 
lay in great troughs ; and the question was, how 
long it would take to exhaust them. It might be 
a quarter of a century—more or less—he would 
not like to name it; but it would be, sooner or 
later, exhausted. The riches were on the surface. 
When the Spaniards first visited South America, 
and found the palace of Montezuma and the other 
princes covered with gold, which had been collected 
by the poor people with their sticks out of the 
gravel of the earth, they said, “‘ What will come 
when we go down to the bowels of the earth ?” 
and it must be remembered that the Spaniards 
were then the best miners in the world. What 
was the result? They mined for gold—they were 








ruined ; and a proverb gradually came into use, 
which said, ‘‘ He who wants to make a fortune will 
mine for copper ; he who wants a moderate fortune 
will mine for silver ; and he who wants to ruin him- 
self, let him mine for gold.” There might be excep- 
tions to this rule, but it generally held true. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty, deep mining will cost 
25s. for every 1. of gold. This was undoubtedly 
the case in South America. No doubt, however, 
Australia would produce gold for many years, and 
enable this country to found there a magnificent 
empire. 

‘On the Geology of the District of Great and 
Little Ormeshead, North Wales,’ by Mr. J. Price. 

‘On the Structure and Mutual Relations of the 
older Rocks of the Highland Border,’ by Mr. H.C. 
Sorsy.—The author gave a short outline of the 
opinions that have been entertained by various 
geologists respecting the origin of that structure 
in the metamorphic rocks, for which the term 
foliation has been proposed. He much objects to 
this, if used as though there was but one structure 
present in them ; for, by a careful and close inspec- 
tion, with or without the microscope, two, that are 
most distinct from one another, may be almost 
always recognized. One of these has every cha- 
racter that would be the result of bedding, even 
in some cases including the current structures; 
and the other is related to it in precisely the same 
manner that the cleavage of slate rocks is to their 
bedding. This is best seen in the more micaceous 
bands in contorted beds of gneiss ; and in them the 
crystalline flakes of mica often lie, not in the plane 
of the bands themselves, but pass on in one uniform 
direction, whilst the bands of varying composition 
bend about and are often perpendicular to the 
general deviation of the flakes of mica. One of 
the most decided relations between cleavage and 
bedding is, that it lies in a plane perpendicular to 
the line in which pressure has acted so as to change 
the dimensions of the rock. The structure just 
alluded to, as affecting mica and schist and gneiss, 
agrees with it in this; and, in fact, presents us 
with all the peculiarities that could be expected 
from metamorphosed cleavage in the same manner 
as the other does with respect to stratification. 
Metamorphosed rocks are often very full of cop- 
tortions, some large, and others quite small. These 
appear to have been formed in various manners, 
but may be accounted for on strictly mechanical 
principles. In order to explain this, the author 
had constructed models to represent beds that could 
readily and easily give way and change their di- 
mensions when elevated or bent, and others that 
would not admit of this; and by bending or ele- 
vating them, in the manner that is seen to have 
occurred in the case of the rocks, when composed 
of elastic material, no contortions are produced ; 
whereas in the other case they are formed, and 
have precisely the same relations to the character 
of the elevation or bending as those met with in 
the rocks themselves. The author, therefore, is 
of opinion that nearly the whole of them may be 
explained on strictly physical principles, by sup- 
posing that mica, schist, and gneiss were in a more 
or less softened condition when the movements 
of elevation occurred, and not in a state analogous 
to the unaltered rocks that have yielded to similar 
actions in a very different manner ; and this sup- 
position, he thinks, would agree with what is indi- 
cated by other facts. In carrying out their inquiries, 
some sections of the Highland border had been con- 
structed, in which the structure described above 
as due to stratification, was carefully distinguished 
from that considered to be produced by cleavage ; 
and the result is, that there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the clay slate rocks are not more recent 
than the whole of the mica schist, as has been sup- 
posed, but are older than a considerable portion 
of it, and, on the whole, are the same group of 
rocks prolonged to a distance beyond the limit of 
the metamorphic action. This supposition com- 
pletely explains all the peculiarities observed ; 
whereas, if their dip under the altered rocks was 
only apparent, and due to inversion, there is very 
good cause for concluding that the relations of the 
cleavage and the arcs of the contortions to the 
general curves of the bedding, would have been 
very different from what may be seen by examining 





the rocks. In the district about Loch Lomond, 
the beds have been so bent by elevation that the 
clay slate is newer than the metamorphic rocks in 
immediate contact with it. The dip of cleavage 
follows a uniform law in both, and shows that the 
elevating force there was on the north side, as is 
also indicated by the bedding. 

‘Remarks on the Cleavage of the Devonians of 
the South of Ireland,’ by Profs. Harkness and 
BiytH. —The authors, without any attempt to 
account for the formation of the Devonians of South 
Treland, stated that they had found that the cloven 
rocks were of greater specific gravity, and con- 
tained more alumina, than those that were not so 
cleft. 

‘On some Reptilian Footprints from the Car- 
boniferous Strata of Pennsylvania,’ by Prof. 
RoGERs. 

‘On the Subdivision of the Paleozoic and Me- 
tamorphic Rocks of Scotland,’ by Mr. D, Pace. 

‘On the Stratigraphical Relations and Develop- 
ment of the Freshwater, or Lower Carboniferous 
Limestone of Dr. Hibbert,’ by the Same. 

MONDAY. 

‘On the Relations of the Crystalline Rocks of the 
North Highlands to the Old Red Sandstone of that 
Region, and on the Recent Fossil Discoveries of 
Mr. C. Peach,’ by Sir Roperick I. Murcuison. 
—Having referred to his earliest publications re- 
lating to the Old Red Sandstone, in 1826 and 1827 
(being associated in the latter year with Prof. Sedg- 
wick), the author explained how the classification 
originally proposed by-his colleague and himself 
had been extended and improved by the researches 
of Mr. Hugh Miller. Having stated that his 
matured and condensed views as to the true 
equivalents of the Old Red ‘Sandstone being the 
Devonian rocks of other countries were given in 
his last publication, entitled ‘ Siluria,’ Sir Roderick 
called the special attention of the Section to the 
consideration of the true relations of these de- 
posits to the crystalline rocks of the Highlands. 
To satisfy his mind on this point, and to see if it 
was necessary to make any fundamental change in 
his former views, the author has spent the last five 
weeks in re-surveying his old ground in Suther- 
land, Caithness, and Ross-shire, on which occasion 
he was accompanied by Prof. James Nicol. Ob- 
taining ample evidence to induce him to adhere 
to his former opinion, that all the crystalline 
roéks of that region, consisting of gneiss, mica 
schist, chloritic and quartzose rocks, limestones, 
clay slate, &c., were originally stratified deposits, 
which had been crystallized before the commence- 
ment of the accumulation of the Old Red Sand- 
stone, he first gave a rapid and general sketch 
of those ancient rocks, whose crystalline character 
he thus attributed to a change, or metamorphism, 
of their pristine sedimentary condition. They have 
a prevalent strike, varying from N.E. and 8.W. 
to N.N.E. and 8.8.W., and in the northernmost 
counties of Scotland their prevailing inclination is 
to the E.S.E. or S.E., usually at high angles. In 
combating a theoretical idea, which had only very 
recently been applied to the crystalline rocks of 
Scotland, viz., that their apparent layers were 
simply a sort of crystalline cleavage, by which the 
different minerals were arranged in parallel folia or 
laminz, and were“independent of the original lines 
of deposit, he showed how every geologist who had 
long studied these rocks in Scotland had formed 
an entirely different opinion, Hutton, Playfair, 
Hall, Jameson, M‘Culloch, and Boné, all be- 
lieved that the variously constituted gnd differently 
coloured layers of these rocks truly indicated sepa- 
rate original deposits of sand, mud, and calcareous 
matter. He cited numerous cases of interstratified 
pebble beds and limestones as completely demon- 
strative of their true original status. Alluding to 
the real distinction between stratification and 
cleavage, as first defined by Prof. Sedgwick, he 
expressed his belief that, whilst in no part of the 
Highlands did there exist that perfect and sym- 
metrical fine crystalline cleavage which prevails in 
North Wales (the thick slates of Ballyhulish and 
Easdale usually cleaving in coincidence with the 
laminz of deposit), there was, nevertheless, a very 
marked and prevalent division of all such crystal- 
line rocks into rhombic and other forms by rude 
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cleavages and very decisive joints. In describing | but which must not be confounded with the true 


two traverses which he made across the direction 
of these crystalline rock masses in the north coast 
of Sutherland,—the first, twenty-eight years ago, 
with Prof. Sedgwick, the other, in the weeks pre- 
ceding this meeting, with Prof. Nicol,—and, in 
mentioning with due praise a memoir, of inter- 
mediate date, by the late Mr. Cunningham, it was 
stated, that the oldest, or lowest, visible stratified 
rock in that region was a very hard, grey, quartz- 
oze gneiss, traversed by veins of granite, as seen 
on the shores of Loch Laxford, Cape Wrath, the 
escarpment of Ben Spionnach, in Durness, and 
other places. At the last-mentioned locality, and 
near Rispond, the older gneiss is unconformably 
overlaid by a copious series of quartz rocks, of | 
white and grey colours, occasionally passing into 
mica schists or flagstones, and, also, into stratified 
masses, which are truly gneiss, inasmuch as they 
are composed of quartz, mica, or felspar. Witha 
copious. interstratification of bands of limestone, 
near their lower parts, these crystalline rocks are 
very clearly exhibited between Loch Durness and 
the Whiten Head on the coast, or between Ben | 
Spionnach and Loch Eribol, in the interior. It | 
is in one of the beds of limestone subordinate to | 
the lower white quartzites of this great series, some | 
courses of which range into Assynt, in south-west 

Sutherland, and to Gairloch, and Kishorn, in Ross- 

shire, at Balnakiel, in Durness, that Mr. Charles 

Peach recently discovered organic remains; and, as 

their discovery has led to certain suggestions, in- 

cluding one which would consider these crystalline 

rocks as the representatives of the Devonian or 

Old Red Sandstone formation, the author begs to 

show why such an opinion seems to be untenable, 

and to point out that, both from their physical 

position and the nature of the embedded remains, 

they are most probably of Lower Silurian age. 

For, whether the section be made across the various 

strata between Loch Durness and Loch Eribol, or 

from the latter to Loch Hope, the same limestones 

subordinate to quartz rocks of white and grey 

colours (including some rare coarse white grits, as 

in the summit of Ben Spionnach), and associated 

with many siliceous concretions (of various colours, 

red and dark grey) are distinctly and conformably 

overlaid by and pass up into micaceous quartzite 

and dark-coloured schists, both chloritic and tal- 

cose, which are followed by other and differently 

composed stratified masses, having the character of | 
gneiss. Along the north coast these overlying | 
masses extend to the west shore of Loch Tongue, | 
before they are interfered with by any mass of | 
granite; and it is, therefore, unquestionably true, 
that the band of limestone containing the fossil | 
shells discovered by Mr. Peach is one of the lowest | 
members of this great crystalline series of strati- 
fied rocks of very diversified characters. It was 
suggested that the fossils in question being of a 
whorled or circular form might prove to be the | 
Clymenia of the Devonian rocks; but this sugges- 
tion is now set aside by Mr. Salter, who, after a 
close examination of the fossils submitted to him 
by Sir Roderick Murchison, has unreservedly ex- 
pressed his belief that they are not chambered 
shells, and cannot, therefore, be either Clymenia or 
Goniatites. Mr. Salter suggests that they much 
resemble the Lower Silurian genus Maclurea, with 
which, however, they cannot be identified, as it is 
a sinistral shell, whilst the Durness fossil is dextral ; 
and, on the whole, he is disposed to refer them to 
the genus Raphistoma, a shell which has been 
found in the Lower Silurian limestones of Ayrshire, 
(Girvan). So far, therefore, as the fossil evidence 
gees, it is in accordance with the geological suc- 
cession of the region, and countenances the idea 
expressed some years ago by Prof. Nicol and the 
author, that many of the stratified crystalline rocks 
of the Highlands would prove to be the metamor- 
phozed equivalents of the fossiliferous Lower 
Silurian rocks of the south of Scotland. Sir 
Roderick adverted to a feature in the older series 
of crystalline rocks of the west coast of Scotland, 
which still required to be more accurately defined 
than had hitherto been done. Prof. Sedgwick 
and himself had formerly called attention to the 
occurrence, near Ullapool, of a red conglomerate 
coarse grit, subordinate to the crystalline rocks, 





i 





Old Red series, as developed on the north and east 
coasts of the counties of Caithness, Ross, Inver- 
ness, Nairn, Moray, &c. During his excursion of 
this year, Prof. Nicol and himself saw, near Inch- 
nadampff, in Assynt, a similar interposition of 
hard red conglomeritic grit, resting at once un- 
conformably in the older gneiss; but bad weather 
prevented their ascertaining whether this mass, as 
exposed on the road to Loch Inver, is really sur- 
mounted by the quartz rock; nor were they able 
to determine the relations of the great red conglo- 
merates of the mountains of Coul More, Sulvein, 
Coulbeg, and Canish, to their ‘ancient red rock. 
He pointedly cautioned young Scottish geologists 
not to be led away by the notion, that all conglo- 


| merates made up of crystalline pre-existing rocks 


represented the so-called old red conglomerate, 
and particularly referred to the coarse red conglo- 
merate of Girvan in Ayrshire, which Prof. Nicol 


| and himself had shown to be a part of the Lower 


Silurian series of the south of Scotland. Whilst, 
however, it is probable that the red conglomerate 
of the West Highlands, which is associated with 
the series of crystalline rocks, may be also of 
Lower Paleozoic age, it is clear that even on that 
account the stupendous masses of red sandstone 
which constitute the mountains of Applecross and 
Gareloch are unquestionably of a younger date. 
Positive proof of this was formerly given by Prof. 
Sedgwick and himself from unconformable junc- 
tions of the two classes of rock in the West High- 
lands at Ullapool, and on the eastern coasts also, 
where the oldest conglomerate and sandstone of 
the Old Red or Devonian age of Caithness, clasps 
round the quartzose and micaceous rocks of the 
Scarabin Hills, and is made up of the materials 
derived from those crystalline rocks which are con- 
tiguous to it. He then expressed his firm convic- 
tion, that, from the immense length of time which 
must have passed in its accumulation, the vast 
deposits called the Old Red Sandstone were the 
full and entire equivalents of the Devonian rocks 
of the south-west of England, and of the Rhenish 
provinces, and of, large regions in other parts of 
Germany, as well as of France, Spain, and other 
countries. He strongly insisted on the fact, that 
in Russia, where he had traced such a very ex- 
tensive range of rocks of this age, regularly inter- 
polated between the Silurian and Carboniferous 
systems, there occurred a mixture of the same 
species of fossil fishes (Asterolepis, Dendrodus, 
Glyptosteus, Bothriolepis, Holoptychius Cricodus, 
Ptericthys, dc.) which prevail in the north of Scot- 


| land, with the shells which characterize the for- 


mation in the slates and caleareous type which it 
assumes in Devonshire. He then announced that, 
in addition to the fossils previously elaborated and 
described by Mr. Hugh Miller and other authors, 
a number of plants had recently been discovered, 
chiefly by Mr. C. Peach, of Wick, but also by Mr. 
J. Miller and. Mr. Dick, of Thurso, in the very 
heart of the Caithness flagstones—the great fossil 
piscaria of the series. Of these plants, the large 
number of which Mr. Peach had submitted to him 
seemed to be of terrestrial origin, he hoped to 
obtain an account at a future period from Dr. 
Joseph Hooker, whom he had requested to write 
a decade upon them in the ‘ Memoirs of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of the British Isles.” The importance 
of correctly determining the character of these 
plants will be at once seen when it is considered 
that, with the exception of the minute and rare 
vegetable forms detected by the author in the 
uppermost Silurian rocks, which form a passage 
into the Devonian rocks or Old Red Sandstone, 
these Caithness fossils are probably the oldest 
known and clearly recognizable land plants; it 
being believed that the fossil vegetables hitherto 
found in theso-called Old Red, chiefly occur in the 
upper meshes of the system. Such are certain 
plants discovered by Dr. Fleming and others in 
Shetland and Orkney, by the geological surveyors 
in Ireland; and such is the position of the 
very remarkable and beautiful Flora, detected by 
Mr. Richter of Sahlfield, in Germany, and which 
he alluded to last year, as being under the de- 
scription of M. Unger, the celebrated fossil 
botanist of Gratz. The singular plant, however, 





formerly described by Mr. Hugh Miller as occur- 
ring in the Cromarty strata, must be considered 
to be of quite as old a date as the Caithness plants. 
In recapitulating, Sir Roderick called special atten- 
tion to the system of the older crystalline or meta- 
morphic rocks, and expressed his conviction that 
the same series was several times repeated in the 
contiguous tracts of Sutherland and Ross by great 
heaves of the masses,—such breaks being marked 
by the chief lochs or friths. He also dwelt on the 
very remarkable fact, that in these two northern 
counties there was an apparent symmetrical suc- 
cession from older to younger masses in proceeding 
from the west to the east coast. Even the physical 
watershed of one portion of the region, as seen in 
the steep precipices of the Balloch of Kintail, only 
four miles distant from the western salt water of 
Loch Duich, indicated no anticlinal; the fiagstones 
of gneissose rocks plunging rapidly to the east- 
south-east, a feature which was as forcibly presented 
in many places to the recent observation of Prof. 
Nicol and the author as it was to the latter and 
his former associate Prof. Sedgwick. Where these 
ancient rocks are developed in the more southern 
portions of the Highlands, and where they usually 
still preserve the same general strike from north- 
east to south-west as far north-north-east to south- 
south-west, their dips are, however, frequently 
anticlinal, owing to the powerful intrusion of mas- 
sive igneous eruptive rocks: so that from Fort 
William or Ben Nevis southwards we have first in 
the porphyry of that mountain, and afterwards in 
the porphyries and syenites of Glencoe or the 
granite of Ben Cruachan, as well as in other points 
still further south, great centres of disturbance by 
which the same series of quartzose, micaceous, and 
chloritic rocks with limestones, and in which clay 
slate more prevails than in the north, is repeated 
in vast undulations, some of which dip to the west- 
north-west and others to the east-south-east. One 
of the most southern of these anticlinals may be 
seen in the centre of Loch Eck, where the masses 
dip off to Strachur and Inverary on the north- 
west, and to the Clyde on the south-east. In con- 
clusion, the author enforced his view of the poste- 
riority of the Old Red Sandstone to all such crys- 
talline rocks by showing (as indeed Prof. Sedgwick 
and himself had done many years ago) that the 
coarse conglomerates of the Old Red Sandstone 
series, not only wrapped round those ancient rocks, 
but were absolutely made up of their fragments, 
and are seen in many places distinctly to overlie 
them, as at Loch Ewe, Gairloch, Applecross, &c. 
He further adverted to the great diversity of the 
strike and dip of the two classes of rock and of 
their entire unconformity to each other, of which 
he cited an instructive example at the head of 
Loch Keeshorn, where the lofty massive mountains 
of the Old Red Sandstone of Applecross, the beds 
of which had a steady, slight inclination of 10° or 
12° to the north-west, whilst the low flanking and 
conterminous primary limestones, quartzites, mica 
schists and gneissose rocks extending from Kees- 
horn to Loch Carron plunge rapidly to the east- 
south-east. In short, whilst the limestone of 
Durness in Sutherland (identical in all its mineral 
characters and associations with quartzites with 
that of Keeshorn in Ross) is of very remote anti- 
quity, and is probably, from its fossils of Lower 
Silurian age; the base of the Old Red Sandstone, 
forms a great belt composed of the regenerated 
materials of such older rocks, and distinctly over- 
lies in a transgressive position the pre-existing 
crystalline rocks on the west, north, and east coasts 
of the Highlands. Referring in conclusion to the 
labours of Mr. Page, who had been zealously en- 
deavouring to bring the Scottish Palzozoic classi- 
fication into accordance with that of England, the 
author remarked, that, in respect to the position 
of the English “‘Tilestones” there existed no sort 
of ambiguity. These “‘tilestones” constitute a 
thin zone which exhibits in many places a mineral 
transition for the Upper Silurian Rocks into the 
base of the Old Red or Devonian Series, and in 
which we found one species of a fossil fish which 
occurs in unequivocal Old Red Sandstone, thin 
shells which range through the Ludlow rocks. 
They also contain forms of a remarkable genus of _ 
Crustaceans, the pterygotus, which is known in the 
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Arbroath paving-stones of Forfar. If, indeed, 
these Scotch grey paving-stones should prove to be 
the true representatives of the English tilestones 
(the species of Pterygotus of each being identical), 
and that it be truly shown that the great conglo- 
merate on the flanks of the Grampians underlies 
such Arbroath Flagstones, then it will probably 
follow that a great coarse angular conglomerate of 
the Highlands, or at least part of it, represent in 
time some portion of the Upper Silurian Rocks. 
With his present amount of knowledge, however, 
the geologist must believe that in this part of the 
Scottish Paleozoic succession there is a great 
hiatus, since no suite of organic remains hitherto 
discovered has shown the presence of the Ludlow 
and Wenlock or Upper Silurian Rocks, as exhibited 
in England, Sweden, Norway, Bohemia, and North 
America. 

Exhibition of Fossil Plants of the Old Red 
Sandstone of Caithness, collected by Mr. Joun 
MILLER. 

‘On the Discovery of Organic Remains in the 


Rocks of the Longmynd, Shropshire, the Cam- | 


brian of the Geological Survey,’ by Mr. J. W. 
SALTER. 

Prof. Puitiips exhibited a rough outline of a 
supposed fossil, which somewhat amused the meet- 
ing, as it did not bear a very striking resemblance 
to any known organism. 

‘On the recent Discovery of Ichthyolites and 
Crustacea in the Tilestones of Kingston, Hereford- 
shire,’ by Mr. R. Banxs.—No specimens were 
exhibited ; but Sir Philip Egerton, who had seen 
them, doubted whether they were fossils or not. 

‘On the Phyllopod Crustacean in the Upper 
Ludlow Rock of Ludlow, discovered by Mr. H. 
Lightbody,’ by the Rev. W. R. SymMMonDs. 


“On the Currents produced by the Action of the | 


Winds and Tides, and the Structure generated in 
the Deposits formed thereby, which enable us to 
determine the Physical Geography of the Seas at 
various Geological Epochs,’ by Mr. H. C, Sorsy. 
—tThe author did not read his paper, but exhibited 
some ingenious machinery illustrating the action of 
waves, and their effect upon the channel. He also 
illustrated his subject by several diagrams, showing 
the angles in which the waves were acted upon by 
the winds. In the same manner he illustrated the 
nature of the deposits at the bottom of the ocean, 
and the ripples in shallow water. His researches 
and experiments were directed to ascertain, if pos~ 
sible, what the direction and velocity of the old 
currents might be, at what rate the deposits were 
formed, and how deep the water was which formed 
the various deposits. 

“On some of the Geological Functions of the 
Wind, illustrating the Origin of Salt,’ by Prof. 
RoceErs. 

‘On the Shelly Deposits of the Basin of the 
Clyde, with Proofs of Change of Climate,’ by Mr. 
JAMES SMITH. 

MONDAY. 
Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 


‘ Notes on the Brachiopoda observed ina Dredg- 
ing Tour with Mr. M‘Andrew on the Coast of 
Norway, in the Summer of the present Year,’ by 
Mr. Lucas Bargett.—The author's remarks re- 
ferred to the structure and habits of four species of 
the Brachiopodous Mollusca, which he had taken 
alive off the coast of Norway. The species were 
Terebratulina Caput Serpentis, Waldheimiacranium, 
Rhynconella psittacea, and Crania anomala. The 
specimens were obtained at depths varying from 
30 to 150 fathoms. The author stated that for 
six weeks during the tour they had sunlight, as 
they were during that time north of the Arctic 
Circle. 

‘Exhibition of Zoophytes, Mollusca, &c., ob- 
served on the Coast of Norway in the Summer of 
1855,’ by Mr. M‘ANDREW.—Many of the species 
of Mollusca were new, whilst others exhibited 
peculiar forms of well-known species. The result 
of the exhibition of these specimens was a request, 
on the part of the Committee, that Mr. M‘An- 
drew would draw up a report on the result of his 
dredging tours in various parts of the world. 


Dr. FLEMING stated that he was the first to} 


have been fortunate enough to dredge the Tere- 
bratulina Caput Serpentis, which till that time had 
been regarded as a fossil species. He obtained 
three specimens; one he gave to Col. Montague, 
one to Dr, Leach, and one he kept himself. The 
two former specimens, although deposited in public 
museums, had unfortunately escaped, whilst he| 
retained the only remaining specimen of this first | 
dredge. —Mr. Darwin, in connexion with Mr. | 
M‘Andrew’s dredging, referred to the views of | 
the late Prof. E. Forbes on the former supposed | 
connexion between the continent of Europe and | 
the Azores. He thought that it was not necessary | 
to have recourse to so large a speculation to explain | 
| phenomena which could, he thought, be explained | 
| in an easier manner. It was quite possible for the | 
larvee of the Mollusca to be transported from one 
| shore to another.—Dr. FLEMING also controverted | 
| the views held by the late Prof. E. Forbes on the | 
| existence of specific centres and representative | 
species, 

Exhibition of a copy of the ‘Natural History 
of Deeside and Braemar,’ by the late Dr. Mac- | 
gillivray.—The manuscript of this work had been 
purchased by the Queen, and was now published 
by Her Majesty’s command. The work consists 
of an account of a personal tour made by the author 
in 1853, lists of the plants, animals, and minerals, ' 
and a complete map, of the district, with woodcuts 
illustrative of the scenery in the neighbourhood of 
Balmoral. The editing of the work was entrusted 
to Dr. Lankester. 

‘On Vivaria,’ by Mr. N. B. Warp.—The object 
of the author was to show that the cases for grow- 
ing plantsand the tanks for cultivating plants and 
animals in water, which he had first suggested, had 
perfectly succeeded in all the objects for which he 
had first proposed they should be used. He read 
several letters from persons who had extensively 
employed them, and concluded by urging a much 
more extensive use of them than had been hitherto 
| undertaken. 

The reading of this paper elicited a number of 
remarks from various Members,—all agreeing in 
the fact, that plants and animals could be cultivated 
to almost any extent upon the principles laid down 
by Mr. Ward. 

‘Some Remarks on the Fauna of the Clyde and 
on the Vivaria now exhibited in the City Hall, 
Glasgow,’ by the Rev. Dr. Mires.—With this 
object in view, he made some remarks on the habits 
of the more remarkable animals of the Clyde, gave 
a list of the species, and drew attention to the 
various forms of Zoophytes, Mollusca, Crustacea, 
and Echinodermata, which had been collected 
together in the large tanks of sea-water under his 
direction in the City Hall. 

‘On the Occurrence of the Pentacrinoid Larva 
of the Comatula rosacea in Lamlash Bay,’ by Dr. | 
CARPENTER.—After giving an account of the dis- 

| covery that the Pentacrinus Europeus of older | 
| naturalists had turned out to be the young state of 
| a Comatula, and of the rare occurrence of this con- 
| dition of the animal, Dr. Carpenter stated that he | 
| had succeeded in dredging it up in considerable 
| quantities in Lamlash Bay, off the Isle of Arran. 
| It was found adhering to the fronds of a species | 
| of Laminaria. He gave some details of the develop- | 
| ment of the young animal; and stated that in | 
| some stages of their growth their relation with 
polypoid animals was very decided. He hoped 

shortly to give a more detailed account of this 
curious animal, as he was about again to proceed 
to Lamlash Bay with Prof. Kdlliker, to make 
further investigations on the subject. 

Mr. Patrerson stated that Mr. J. V. Thomp- 
son first described Pentacrinus Europeus, and that 
the late Edward Forbes and William Thompson, 
with Dr. Robert Ball, first saw the young Coma- 
tula pass from its sessile and stalked existence to 
that of its free swimming state. 

‘On the Habits of the Stickleback,’ and ‘On 
the Effects of an Excess or Want of Heat and 
Light on the Aquarium,’ by Mr. WarineToN.— 
In the latter paper the author points out that tem- 
peratures below 45° destroyed many forms of 
animal life, especially Crustacea, whilst a tem- 





| 


| 


| 
| 








perature exceeding 60° Fahr. was destructive of | 
both animal and vegetable life. Too great expo- | 


sure to light was also destructive of creatures kept 
in the Aquarium. 

Dr. FLeminc related in connexion with the 
subject of keeping animals in sea-water, that he 
had in his possession an Actinia, originally captured 
by Sir John Dalyell, that had now been in capti- 
vity twenty-eight years. 

‘Notes on Animals,’ by Mr. J. Price.—They 
consisted principally of directions for aérating the 
water of the marine aquarium by means of a 
moving tank, and suggestions for removing putrid 
matter from the water, &c. 

‘On the Structure and Development of Orbiti- 
lites complanatus,’ by Dr, CARPENTER. 

‘On Papyrus, Bonapartea, and other Plants which 
can furnish Fibre for Paper Pulp,’ by Chevalier Dr 
CLAUSSEN.—The paper-makers are in want of a 
material to replace rags in the manufacture of 
paper, and I have therefore turned my attention to 
this subject, the result of which I will communicate 
to the Association. To make this matter more com- 
prehensible I will explain what the paper-makers 
want. They require a cheap material, with a strong 
fibre, easily bleached, and of which an unlimited 
supply may be obtained. I will now enumerate a 
few of the different substances which I have examin- 
ed for the purpose of discovering a proper substitute 
for rags. Rags containing about 50 per cent. of 
vegetable fibre mixed with wool or silk are regard- 
ed by the paper-makers as useless to them, and 
several thousand tons are yearly burned in the 
manufacture of prussiate of potash. By a simple 
process which consists in boiling these rags in 
caustic alkali, the animal fibre is dissolved, and 
the vegetable fibre is available for the manufacture 
of white paper pulp. Surat, or Jute, the inner bark 
of Corchorus indicus, produces a paper pulp of 
inferior quality bleached with difficulty. Agave, 
Phormium tenax, and Banana or plantain fibre 
(Manilla hemp), are not only expensive, but it is 
nearly impossible to bleach them. The Bananaleaves 
contain forty per cent. of fibre. Flax would be suit- 
able to replace rags in paper manufacture, but the 
high price and scarcity of it, caused partly by the 
war, and partly by the injudicious way in which it is 
cultivated, prevents that. Six tons of flax straw are 
required to produce one ton of flax fibre, and 
by the present mode of treatment all the woody 
part is lost. By my process the bulk of the 
flax straw is lessened by partial cleaning before 
retting, whereby about 50 to 60 per cent. of shoves 
(a most valuable cattle food) are saved, and the 
cost of the fibre reduced. By the foregoing it will 
be seen that the flax plant only produces from 12 
to 15 per cent. of paper pulp. All that I have 
said about flax is applicable to hemp, which pro- 


| duces 25 per cent. of paper pulp. Nettles produce 


25 per cent. ofa very beautiful and easily bleached 
fibre. Palm-leaves contain 30 to 40 per cent. fibre, 
but are not easily bleached. The Bromeliacer 
contain from 25 to 40 percent. fibre. Bonapartea 
juncoidea contains 35 per cent. of the most beautiful 


| vegetable fibre known ; it could not only be used 


for paper pulp, but for all kinds of manufactures in 
which flax, cotton, silk, or wool are employed. It 
appears that this plant exists in large quantities in 
Australia, and it is most desirable that some of our 
large manufacturers should import a quantity of it. 
The plant wants no other preparation than cutting, 
drying, and compressing like hay. The bleaching 
and finishing it may be done here. Ferns give 
20 to 25 per cent. fibre, not easily bleached. Equi- 
setum from 15 to 20 per cent. inferior fibre, easily 
bleached. The inner bark of the lime-tree (Tilia) 
gives a fibre easily bleached, but not very strong. 
Althea and many Malvacee produce from 15 to 20 
per cent. paper pulp. Stalks of beans, peas, hops, 
buckwheat, potatoes, heather, broom, and many 
other plants contain from 10 to 20 per cent. of 
fibre,—but their extraction and bleaching present 
difficulties which will probably prevent their use. 
The straws of the Cereales cannot be converted 
into white paper pulp after they have ripened the 
grain, the joints or knots in the stalks are then so 
hardened that they will resist all bleaching agents. 
To produce paper pulp from them they must be 
cut green before the grain appears, and this would 
probably not be advantageous. Many grasses 
contain from 30 to 50 per cent. of fibre, not very 
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strong, but easily bleached. Of indigenous grasses 
the Rye grass contains 35 per cent. of paper pulp ; 
the Phalaris 30 per cent., Arrenatherum 30 per 
cent., Dactylis 30 per cent., and Carex 30 per cent. 
Several reeds and canes contain from 30 to 50 per 
cent. of fibre, easily bleached. The stalk of the 
sugar-cane gives 40 per cent. of white paper pulp. 
The wood of the Conifer gives a fibre suitable 
for paper pulp. I made this discovery acci- 
dentally in 1851, when I was making flax cotton 
in my model establishment at Stepney, near 
London. I remarked that the pine wood vats in 
which I bleached were rapidly decomposed on the 
surface into a kind of paper pulp ; I collected some 
of it, and exhibited it in the Great Exhibition,— 
but as at that time there was no want of paper 
material no attention was paid to it. The leaves 
and top branches of Scotch fir produce 25 per 
cent. of paper pulp. The shavings and sawdust 
of wood from Scotch fir gives 40 per cent. pulp. 
The cost of reducing to pulp and bleaching 
pine wood will be about three times that of 
bleaching rags. As none of the above-named 
substances or plants would entirely satisfy on 
all points the wants of the paper-makers, I con- 
tinued my researches, and at last remembered the 
papyrus (the plant of which the ancients made 
their paper), which I examined, and found to con- 
tain about 40 per cent. of strong fibre, excellent 
for paper, and very easily bleached. The only 
point which was not entirely satisfactory was 
relative to the abundant supply of it, as this plant 
is only found in Egypt. I directed, therefore, my 
attention to plants growing in this country; and I 
found to my great satisfaction that the common 
rushes (Juncus effusus and others) contain 40 per 
cent. of fibre, quite equal, if not superior, to the 
papyrus fibre, and a perfect substitute for rags in 
the manufacture of paper, and that one ton of 
rushes contains more fibre than two tons of flax 
straw. 

‘On the Hancornia speciosa, Artificial Gutta 
Percha and India Rubber,’ by the Chevalier DE 
CLAUSSEN.—In the course of my travels as botanist 
in South America, I had occasion to examine the 
different trees which produce theindia rubber, and of 
which the Hancornia speciosa is one. It grows on 
the high plateaux of South America, between the 
tenth and twentieth degrees of latitude south, ata 
height from three to five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. It is of the family of the Sapo- 
tacez, the same to which belongs the tree which 
produces gutta percha. It bears a fruit, in form 
not unlike a bergamot pear, and full of a milky 
juice, which is liquid india rubber. To be eatable 
this fruit must be kept two or three weeks after 
being gathered, in which time all the india rubber 
disappears or is converted into sugar, and is then 
in taste one of the most delicious fruits known, and 
regarded by the Brazilians (who call it Mangava) 
as superior to all other fruits of their country. 
The change of india rubber into sugar led me to 
suppose that gutta percha, india rubber, and simi- 
lar compounds contained starch. I have therefore 
tried to mix it with resinous or oily substances, in 
combination with tannin, and have succeeded in 
making compounds which can be mixed in all 
proportions with gutta percha or india rubber 
without altering their characters. By the fore- 
going it will be understood that a great number of 
compounds of the gutta percha and india rubber 
class may be formed by mixing starch, gluten, or 
flour with tannin and resinous or oily substances. 
By mixing some of these compounds with gutta 
percha or india rubber, I can so increase its hard- 
ness that it will be like horn, and may be used as 
shields to protect the soldiers from the effect of the 
Minie balls, and I have also no doubt that some of 
these compounds in combination with iron, may 
be useful in floating batteries and many other 
purposes, such as the covering the electric tele- 
graph wires, imitation of wood, ship-building, &c. 

‘On the Employment of Alge, and other Plants 
in the Manufacture of Soaps,’ by the Chevalier DE 
CLAUSSEN.’—When I was experimenting on seve- 
ral plants for the purpose of discovering fibres for 
paper pulp, Iaccidentally treated some common sea- 
weeds with alkalies, and found they were entirely 
dissolved, and formed a soapy compound which 








could be employed in the manufacture of soap. 
The making of soaps directly from sea-weeds must 
be more advantageous than burning them for the 
purpose of making kelp, because the fucusoid and 
glutinous matter they contain are saved and con- 
verted into soap. The Brazilians use a malva- 
ceous plant (Sida) for washing instead of soap, and 
the Chinese use flour of beans in the scouring of 
their silk; and I have found that not alone sea- 
weed, but also many other glutinous plants, and 
gluten, may be used in the manufacture of soap 
with advantage, 


In the Physiological Sub-Section the following 
papers were read :— 

‘On the Signification of the so-called Ova in the 
Hippocrepian Polyzoa,’ by Prof. ALLMAN. 

‘On the Structure of the Ova of Fishes and 
other Vertebrate Animals,’ by Dr. Ransom. 

‘On the Ova of Ascaris Mystax,’ by Prof. 
ALLEN THOMSON. 

‘On the same subject,’ by Dr. HENRY NELSON. 

‘On the Development of Sex in Insects,’ by 
the Rev. W. Leircu. 

‘On an Abnormal Condition of the Nervous 
System,’ by Dr. W. Camps. 

‘An Attempt to solve some of the Difficulties 
of the Berkleyan Controversy,’ by Dr. FOWLER. 

‘On the Explanation of the Crossed Influence of 
the Brain,’ by Dr. Joun STRUTHERS. 

‘On the Fornix of the Brain in Man and Ani- 
mals,’ by Prof. Rerztus. 

‘On the Brain of the Troglodytes Niger,’ by 
Prof. ALLEN THOMSON. 


TUESDAY. 

‘An Account of the more remarkable Forms of 
Plants found in the Rocks of Scotland,’ by Mr. 
HueH Mitter.—This communication was given 
more in detail in the Geological Section. 

‘On the Coregoni of Scotland,’ by Sir WILLIAM 
JARDINE.—These fish form a considerable group, 
and in geographical distribution range chiefly over 
Northern Europe and North America, being found 
also in Central Europe and in Great Britain and 
Ireland. In structure they have been generally 
placed with the salmon; but they are by no means 
typical, and differ in their large scales, the form 
of their mouth, and minute teeth, and in their 
habits being more gregarious, joining in large 
shoals. In all these points they are related to the 
herring. In Scotland, the localities yet known as 
inhabited by the Coregoni, are the lochs at Loch- 
maben, in Dumfries-shire, Loch Lomond, and Loch 
Ehe. Those of Lochmaben are undoubtedly dis- 
tinct from those of Loch Lomond, but until lately 
those of Loch Ehe were regarded as identical with 
the latter. The author then pointed out the dif- 
ferences between the three Scotch species, C, Wil- 
lughbii, C. clupeoides, and C. lavaretus, and exhi- 
bited specimens to the Section. 

‘On the Artificial Propagation of Salmon at 
Stormont, near Perth,’ by Mr. Epmunp ASsH- 
wortH. —After giving an account of previous 
experiments on this subject, the author proceeded: 
—On the 19th of July 1853, a meeting of the pro- 
prietors on the Tay was held at Perth, for the 
purpose of considering a letter on the artificial 
propagation of the salmon, written by Dr. Esdaile. 
On that occasion, Mr. Thomas Ashworth, of Poyn- 
ton, explained to the meeting the nature of the 
operations which had been carried on at Outerard 
by his brother and himself, and strongly recom- 
mended the adoption of similar measures in the 
Tay, under the direction of Mr. Ramsbottom. The 
proposals of Mr. Ashworth were agreed to, and a 
committee was appointed to fix upon a suitable 
locality for planting of boxes and construction of 
ponds, The Earl of Mansfield, who was chairman 
of the meeting, and who has shown much interest 
in the success of these experiments, gave permis- 
sion to the Committee to make a selection of any 
portion of his extensive estates on which to carry 
out their operations. The situation selected was 
at Stormontfield Mill, near his Lordship’s residence. 
A gentle slope from the stream which supplies the 
mill offered every facility for the equable flow of 
water through the boxes and pond. Three hun- 
dred boxes were laid down in twenty-five parallel 
rows, each box partly filled with clean gravel and 


pebbles, and protected at both ends with zinc 
grating to exclude trout and insects. Filtering 
beds were formed at the head and foot of the rows, 
and a pond for the reception of the fry was con- 
structed immediately below the hatching ground. 
On the 23rd of November, 1853, operations were 
commenced, and by the 23rd of December 300,000 
ova were deposited in the boxes. The fish were 
taken from spawning beds in the Tay. The pro- 
cess of fecundation will best be understood by a 
quotation from Mr. Ramsbottom’s pamphlet, in 
which he describes the means employed in impreg- 
nating the ova at Outerard. ‘So soon as a pair 
of suitable fish were captured, the ova of the 
female were immediately discharged into a tub 
one-fourth full of water, by a gentle pressure of 
the hand from the thorax downwards. The melt 
of the male was ejected in a similar manner, and 
the contents of the tub stirred with the hand. 
After the lapse of a minute, the water was poured 
off, with the exception of sufficient to keep the ova 
submerged, and fresh water supplied in its place. 
This also was poured off and fresh substituted pre- 
vious to removing the impregnated spawn. The 
ova was placed in boxes as nearly similar to what 
they would be under the ordinary course of natural 
deposition as possible, with this important advan- 
tage: in the bed of the river, the ova are liable 
to injury and destruction in a variety of ways. 
The alluvial matter deposited in time of flood will 
often bring the ova too deep to admit of the ex- 
trication of the young fry, even if hatched. The 
impetuosity of the streams when flooded will fre- 
quently sweep away whole spawning beds and 
their contents. Whilst deposited in boxes, the 
ova are protected from injury, and their vivification 
in large numbers is thus rendered a matter of 
certainty, and the young fish reared in safety. 
On the 31st of March 1854, the first ovum was 
observed to be hatched, and in April and May the 
| greater portion had come to life, and were at large 
| in the boxes; in June they were admitted into the 
| pond, their average size being about an inch and 
| a halfin length. From the period of their admis- 

sion tothe pond the fry were fed daily with boiled 

liver, rubbed small by the hand. Notwithstanding 

the severity of the winter, they continued in a 

healthy condition, and in the spring of the present 

year were found to have increased in size to 

the average of three and four inches in length. 

On the 2nd of May, 1855, a meeting of the com- 

mittee was held at the pond, to consider the expe- 
diency of detaining the fry for another year or 
allowing them to depart. A comparison with the 
undoubted smelts of the river then descending sea- 
wards with the fry in the ponds, led to the con- 
clusion that the latter were not yet smelts, and 

ought to be detained. Seventeen days afterwards, 

viz.,on the 19th of May, a second meeting was held, 

in consequence of great numbers of the fry having 

in the interim assumed the migratory dress. On 
inspection it was found that a considerable portion 
were actual smelts, and the committee came to the 
determination to allow them to depart. Accord- 
ingly the sluice communicating with the Tay was 
opened, and every facility for egress afforded. Con- 
trary to expectation, none of the fry manifested 
any inclination to leave the pond until the 24th of 
May, when the larger and more mature of the 
smelts, after having held th lves detached from 
the others for several days, went off in a body. A 
series of similar emigrations took place until fully 
one-half the fry had left the pond, and descended 
the sluice to the Tay. It has long been a subject 
of controversy whether the fry of the salmon as- 
sume the migratory dress in the second or third 
year of their existence. So favourable an oppor- 
tunity of deciding the question as that afforded by 
the Stormontfield experiment, was not to be over- 
looked. In order to test the matter ia the fairest 
possible way, it was resolved to mark a portion of 
the smelts in such a manner that they might easily 
be detected when returning as grilse. A temporary 
tank, into which the fish must necessarily descend, 
was constructed at the junction of the sluice with 
the Tay ; and as the shoals successively left the 
pond, about one in every hundred was marked 
by the abscission of the second dorsal fin. A 
greater number were marked on the 29th of May 
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than on any other day, in all about 1,200 or 1,300. 
The result has proved highly satisfactory. Within 
two months of the date of their liberation, namely, 
between May 29 and July 31, twenty-two of the 
young fish so marked when in the state of smelts 
on their way to the sea, have been, in their return- 
ing migration up the river, recaptured and care- 
fully examined; the conclusions arrived at are 
most gratifying, and proved what has heretofore 
appeared almost incredible, namely, the rapid 
growth of the young fish during their short sojourn 
in the salt water; this fact may be considered as 
still further established by observing the increased 
weight according to date of the grilse caught and 
examined; those taken first weighing 5 to 54 lb., 
then increasing progressively to 7 and 8 1lb.; whilst 
the one captured on 31st of July weighed no less 
than 94 lb. In all these fish the wound caused by 
marking was covered with skin, and in some a coat- 
ing of scales had formed over the part. Although 





| 


twenty-two only are mentioned, the taking of | 
which rests on indubitable evidence, nearly as | 
many more are reported from distant parts; the | 
weights and sizes of these have not been forwarded. | 


The experiment at Stormontfield has afforded 
satisfactory proof that a portion at least of the fry 
of the salmon assume the migratory dress and de- 
scend to the sea shortly after the close of the first 
year of their existence; and what is far more im- 
portant in a practical point of view, it has also 
demonstrated the practicability of rearing salmon 
of marketable value within twenty months from 
the deposition of the ova. A very interesting 
question still remains to be solved. At what date 
will the fry now in the pond become smelts ? 
Hitherto, they have manifested no disposition to 
migrate; and if the silvery coat of the smelt be 
not assumed till the spring of 1856, a curious 
anomaly will present itself. 
smelts will, for the first time, be descending sea- 


Some of the fry as ! 


wards, of the average weight of 2 oz.; some as | 
grilse will be taking their second departure to the | 


sea; and others still more advanced will even have 


completed their second migration, and return to | 


the river as salmon 10 or 12 lb. in weight. It is 
much to be desired that the experiment at Stor- 
montfield could be continued for a year or two 
longer, till the links in the chain of evidence now 
wanting to complete the natural history of the 
salmon should be obtained. 

Sir W. JARDINE expressed the obligation of 
naturalists, sportsmen, and epicures to the origin- 
ators of these experiments. He thought, however, 


the young salmon, to abandon the local names of 
parrs, smelts, smolts, &c., and to adopt one name 


that should be recognized by naturalists and ex- | Lonc.—These plants were remarkable for the care- | 


perimenters all over the country. There seemed 
now no doubt of the irregularity of the growth of 
the salmon in its earlier stages. He had himself 
caught grilses not more than 5 or 6 oz. in weight, 
but which were perfectly distinguishable from 
smolts; and in 1832, a very dry year, when no 
flood occurred in the Tweed to take down the later 
shoals of smolts, Mr. Selby, of Twizel, had caught 
grilse of 11 1b. in weight, which he (Sir William) 
considered to be the fry of that year which had 
never left the river. But he regarded the irregu- 
larity in the growth and in the time of departure 
of the young salmon as a natural fact, and not 
merely a circumstance of artificial breeding.—Sir 
Puitrp Ecerton stated that not only did the 
smolts or parr go down the river and come up 
as grilse of 4 or 5 lb. weight; but he had seen 
marked grilse come up the river as salmon, weigh- 
ing 12 lb. He did not think, however, that 
salmon when they went down came back any 
bigger.—Mr. ASHWoRTH said he had known salmon 
go down weighing 10 1b. and come up weighing 
201b.—Sir Puirie Ecerton, in reply to an obser- 
vation made by Dr. LANKESTER, stated that the 
subject of legislating for the artificial production 
of salmon had been very often considered by the 
Legislature, but the difficulty lay in securing pro- 
perty in the fish produced. The proper place to 
breed salmon was at the heads of rivers; but as the 
salmon came up from the sea they would be caught 
by proprietors lower down, and no benefit accrue 
to the individuals who bred them. There was no 


| 


| of light was less considerable. 


doubt the quantity of salmon might be enormously 
increased by the process recommended. 

‘On the Influence of Light on the Germination 
of Plants,’ by Dr. DauBeny.—Dr. Daubeny gave 
an account of some experiments on the germination 
of seeds,—the object of which was to determine 
whether the opinion, that this process is most 
favoured by the chemical rays of light, be well 
founded or otherwise. Five sets of experiments 
were instituted for this purpose, in each of which 
from 40 to 60 seeds, of several different kinds, were 
exposed to the action of light transmitted through 
different media. Ina south aspect, indeed, light, 
which had passed through the ammonio-sulphate 
of copper, and even darkness itself, seemed more 
favourable than the whole of the spectrum ; but 
this law did not seem to extend to the case of seeds 
placed in a northern aspect, where the total amount 
! Nor did there ap- 
pear to be any decided difference in those cases 
where the and of light was different, the quantity 





transmitted being nearly the same. From these | 
experiments Dr. Daubeny deduces the conclusion, | 


tilaginous fish, whilst these belonged to the Osseous 
fishes, and must be placed near the eels. The 
genera to which they belonged were Leptocephalus, 
Helmicthys, Hioprorus, and Telurus. These fish 
had not red blood, but blood corpuscles were pre- 
sent. The muscles were perfectly traneparent. 
Their bones were also soft and transparent.—The 
Professor also exhibited a new crustacean parasite, 
which he had found parasitic upon a species of fish 
belonging to the genus Macrurus. He proposed 
to call the creature by the generic name Lophura. 
—He also exhibited the male of the argonaut, 
which is an eight-armed creature, much smaller 
than the female. One of its eight arms is enor- 
mously enlarged, and retaining its life after sepa- 
ration from the body of the animal. It has been 
described under the name Hectocotylus, and was 
at one time supposed to be a parasite on the body 
of the female argonaut. 

‘Remarks on the Trunk of a Tree discovered 
erect as it grew within the Arctic Circle, in 
75° 32’ N., 92° W., or immediately to the north- 
ward of the Narrow Strait which opens into the 


that light only affects germination in so far as it | Wellington Sound,’ by Sir E. Betcner.—Having 
induces a degree of dryness unfavourable to the | despatched several shooting parties in quest of 
process ; and this he believes to be accordant with | hares and ptarmigan, one commanded by the 
the experience of maltsters. | boatsmain returned about midnight, on the 12th 

Dr. GLADSTONE stated, that he had performed a | of September, 1853, bringing a report that they 
series of experiments on the same subject, and had | had discovered the heel of the topgallant-mast of 
come to the same conclusions as Dr. Danbeny. la ship in an erect position, about one mile and a 
He found that plants growing under the influence | half inland; and the carpenter’s mate, one of the 
of yellow light produced larger roots than those in | party, asserting that it was certainly “a worked 
other coloured light. | spar,” of about eight inches diameter, seemed to 

‘Report of the Committee appointed to inquire | confirm this report. Such a communication from 
into the Duration of Vitality in Seeds,’ by Dr. ! such authorities, and considered of sufficient im- 
DAvBENY. | portance to awake me, startled me not a little. 

Exhibition of a Series of Specimens illustrating | One point, however, was not so clear to my imagi- 
the Distribution of Plants in Great Britain, and | nation,—it was too far inland, and, moreover, in a 
Remarks on the Flora of Scotland, by Prof. Bat- | hollow. On the morrow I proceeded, accompanied 
FOUR.—The specimens consisted of dried plants, | by the boatswain, armed with picks and crows, to 
which were placed together on large sheets of| search for and bring in this discovery; but it was 


paper so as at once to suggest the prevalent forms | 
of plants in a district. This arrangement elicited | 
general approbation, and was regarded as especially | 
well adapted for the purposes of education. | 
Exhibition of a Series of Photographs on Glass, of | 
various Histological and Natural History Objects, | 
executed by Dr. Redfern, of Aberdeen, by Dr. 
LANKESTER.—These were done according to the | 
suggestions made by Mr. Wenham at the last | 
Meeting of the Association at Liverpool. 
Exhibition of a Series of Preparations obtained 


| from the Decomposition of Cannel Coal and the | 
it was most desirable to fix the nomenclature of } 





Torbane Hill Coal, by Dr. TrYFe. 
Exhibition of a Collection of Ferns, made | 
during a Residence in Portugal, by Mr. Fur- | 


ful manner in which they had been dried. 

‘Report of the Committee for the Registration of | 
Periodic Phenomena in Plants and Animals,’ by | 
Dr. LANKESTER.—He complained that persons | 
every year took away a considerable number of 
the blank tables prepared by the Committee, and | 
that only a comparatively few were returned. This | 
year the only tables returned were those of Mr, | 
Matthew Moggridge and Miss Llewellyn, of Swan- | 
sea. A large number of tables were distributed, | 
and promises of return at the next Meeting of the | 
Association were made. 

‘On the Flowering of the Victoria Regia in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens of Glasgow,’ by Mr. 
CLARK. 

‘On the Genus Galium,’ by Mr. Baxer.—The 
author gave an account of the discovery of species 
new to Great Britain. 

‘On the Flowers and Vegetation of the Crimea,’ 
by Dr. MicHELson.—The author confirmed what 
is known of the plants of this at present deeply 
interesting part of the world. The vegetation is 
generally sub-tropical, and in the valleys and sides 
of the hills most prolific. At present only a small 
part of it is cultivated, but it is susceptible of the 
highest culture, and supporting a dense population. 

Exhibition of Specimens of a Transparent 
Family of Fishes, from the Coasts of Messina,’ by 
Prof. K6LLIKER, of Wurzberg.—Although all 
transparent, they belonged to different genera and 
species. The only fish with which they could be 
compared was the Amphioxus, but this was a car- 





not without great difficulty that it was re-dis- 
covered, snow having nearly obliterated the fost- 
marks of the previous day. I at once perceived 
that it was not a mast, nor a worked spar, nor 
placed there by human agency. It was the trunk 
of a tree that had probably grown there and flou- 
rished, but at what date who would venture to 
determine? At the period when whales were 
thrown up and deposited, as we found them, at 
elevations of 500 to 800 feet above the present 
level of the sea, and the land generally convulsed, 
and also when a much higher temperature pre- 


| vailed in these regions, this tree probably put forth 


its leaves, and afforded shade from the sun. Such 
a change of climate just then would have been 
peculiarly acceptable! I directed the party which 


j attended me to proceed at once to clear away the 


soil, then frozen mud, and splintering at every 
effort like glass. The stump was at length ex- 
tracted, but not without being compelled eventually 
to divide the tap root; and collecting together the 
portions of soil which were immediately in contact, 
and surrounding the tree, in the hope of discovering 
impressions of leaves or cones, the whole was care- 
fully packed in canvas, and eventually reached 
this country. Near to the spot in question, J 
noticed several peculiar knolls, from which 1! 


;was led to infer that other trees had grown 


there; and I caused them to be dug into, but 
they proved to be peat mosses, about nine inches 
in depth, and, on closer examination in my cabin, 
proved to contain the bones of the Lemming, in 
such extraordinary quantity as toconstitute almost 
a mass of bony manure. Through the kindness of 
Dr. Hooker, the entire matter having been for- 
warded to Sir W. Hooker, at Kew, I am enabled to 
furnish the following interesting remarks :—“ The 
piece of wood brought by Sir Edward Belcher 
from the Shores of Wellington Channel belongs to 
a species of pine—probably to the Pinus (Abies) 
alba, the most northern conifer. This, the 
‘white spruce,’ advances as far north as the 68th 
parallel, and must be often floated down the great 
rivers of North America to the Polar Ocean. The 
structure of the wood of the specimen brought 
home differs remarkably in its anatomical characters 
from that of any other conifer with which I am 
acquainted. Each concentric ring (or annual 
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rowth) consists of two zones of tissue ; one, the 
outer, that towards the circumference is broader, 
of a pale colour, and consists of ordinary tubes of 
fibres of wood marked with discs common to all 
conifer. These discs are usually opposite one 
another when more than one row of them occur in 
the direction of the length of the fibre, and what is 
very unusual, present radiating lines from the 
central depression to the circumference. Second, 
the inner zone of each annual ring of wood is 
narrower, of a dark colour, and formed of more 
slender woody fibres, with thicker walls in pro- 
portion to their diameter. These tubes have few 
or no discs upon them, but are covered with spiral 
strie, giving the appearance of each tube being 
formed of a twisted band. The above characters 
prevail in all parts of the wood, but are slightly 
modified in different rings; thus the outer zone is 
broader in some than in others, the disc-bearing 
fibres of the outer zone are sometimes faintly 
marked with spiral striz, and the spirally marked 
fibres of the inner zone sometimes bear discs. 
These appearances suggest the annual recurrence of 
some special cause that shall thus modify the first 
and last formed fibres of each year's deposit, so that 
that first formed may differ in amount as well as in 
kind from that last formed, and the peculiar con- 
ditions cf an arctic climate appear to afford an 
adequate solution. The inner or first formed zone 
must be regarded as imperfectly developed, being 
deposited at a season when the functions of the 
plant are very intermittently exercised, and when 
a few short hours of hot sunshine are daily succeeded 
by many of extreme cold. As the season advances 
the sun’s heat and light are continuous during the 
greater part of the twenty-four hours, and the 
newly-formed wood fibres are hence more perfectly 
developed; they are much larger, present no signs 
of striz, but are studded with discs of a more highly 
organized structure than are usual in the natural 
order to which this tree belongs.” 





MONDAY. 

Section E—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

‘Notes on the Hindti-Chinese Nations, and 
Siamese Rivers, with an Account of Sir John Bow- 
ring’s Mission to Siam,’ by Mr. Consut PaRKEs. 
—He stated that the population of Birma, Siam, 
and Cochin-China, had formerly been considerably 
over-estimated. The population of Birma was 
about five millions, that of Siam six millions, and 
that of Cochin-China thirteeen millions. This 
would give to Birma and Siam a population of 
twenty-three to the square mile; but when due 
allowance was made for the extent of the jungles, 
and other land incapable of habitation, this scale 
would not appear low. Cochin-China has a greater 
poptlation on account of its greater fertility, in- 
dustry, and enterprise. The products of these 
countries were generally the same,—rice, cotton, 
bees’-wax, and various metals. Siam had the 
greatest resources, and must receive the preference 
as a commercial nation ; for though Cochin-China 
had gold and other precious metals, it was deficient 
in staple commodities. The Malayese were sub- 
jected to Siam, but only = tribute when Siam 
was in a condition to enforce it. As a distinct 
language, it was considered by the best scholars 
that Siamese could not have existed for more than 
four centuries at the most; their sacred writings 
were still in the Camboja character, and the lan- 
guage of the chiefs had many Camboja words, they 
being descended from that people, who appeared 
to have subjected the Siamese. The dress of the 
Siamese was very picturesque, and the moun- 
taineers, like the mountaineers of Scotland and 
other countries, wore dresses of a plaid pattern. 
With reference to Sir John Bowring’s mission, 
Mr. Parkes stated that it was rendered necessary 
in consequence of the monopolies, restrictions, and 
impediments placed on our trade by the last king 
of Siam. In 1826 the British obtained permission 
to trade in Siam, but’ the treaty was not observed 
during the last reign. The present king came to 
the throne in 1851, and Sir John Bowring visited 
him in April of this year, and met with a very 
friendly reception. The present king showed an 
anxiety to be regarded in Europe as an enlight- 
ened monarch, The first reception of the British 


Embassy was gorgeous in the extreme ; it took 
place in a temple of Bhudda, with a pagoda 
200 feet high, and adorned with glass and metal 
which quite dazzled the eye when shone upon by 
the sun. His Majesty sat upon a throne 15 feet 
high, and Sir John Bowring and the attachées 
were accommodated with seats, the sitting being 
considered more respectful than the standing 
posture. The native chiefs remained prostrate on 
the floor while in the presence. The personage 
who is called ‘‘the Second King” of Siam has 
a small army of about 3,000 men, disciplined like 
European soldiers, and on several occasions the 
members of the embassy were surprised to hear 
the regimental bands playing the National An- 
them, as a compliment to the English, and, on 
one occasion, ‘The girl I left behind me.’ Mr. 
Parkes then described the advantages of the 
treaty concluded. Instead of the very restrictive 
duties formerly imposed, there was now to be 
an import duty of three per cent., payable either 
in money or in kind, and permission was given to 
the British to purchase houses and lands, and 
even build ships in their rivers. And in accord- 
ance with the memorial sent to the British Go- 
vernment from Glasgow and other places, Sir John 
Bowring arranged that a consul be appointed 
to take British interests under his charge, on the 
same principle which obtains in the Levant and 
China. The prospects of commerce with Siam 
were very hopeful. The Siamese were not a ma- 
nufacturing people, and would be ready to take 
manufactures in return for their produce. In 
1840, the value of our trade with Siam was about 
half-a-million, and there was reason to hope that 
ten years hence it might amount to 4,000,000/. or 
5,000,000. Their rice was perhaps the best in 
the world, and the cultivation of this crop might 
be extended to almost any amount. Mr. Parkes 
exhibited several of their books, which consisted 
of prepared leaves tied together, and specimens of 
native hemp, the wood of the gamboge-tree, gam- 
boge in its rough manufactured state, and speci- 
mens of their hardware, cutlery, and domestic 
utensils. With regard to their physiological cha- 
racteristics, they were described to be 5 ft. 2in. 
in height, being shorter than the Chinese and taller 
than the Malays. Their beards were plucked out 
by the roots, the hair was shaved from the back 
of their heads, leaving a tuft on the front of the 
head, which being with both sexes kept cut to the 
length of an inch, presented very much the ap- 
pearance of a blacking-brush. The teeth of both 
sexes were dyed of a deep black colour, and their 
mouths were continually filled with a quid of 
tobacco, betel, and other condiments. There 
were many free schools in Siam; education was 
conducted by the priests, and four-fifths of the 
people could read. Their principal town, Bankok, 
had a population exceeding that of Glasgow. 

‘ Notes on the late Arctic Expeditions,’ by Capt. 
SHERARD OsBoRN, R.N. 

‘Remarks on the late Arctic Expedition, and 
on the several Completions of the North-west Pas- 
sage,’ by Sir E. Betcuer.—The CHAIRMAN said 
that he could not believe Sir J. Franklin was of the 
party found by Dr. Rae atthe Fish River, because 
Sir John Franklin, with his experience of the im- 
possibility of obtaining food in that direction, 
would never have taken that route. Sir John 
Franklin must have perished before the men went 
in that direction.—Dr. Scoresby said that one 
thing which had occurred to him during the read- 
ing of Sir Edward Belcher’s and Capt. Osborne's 
papers was this, that men whose minds were braced 
with Christian principle and civilization could en- 
dure hardships which cut off men accustomed to 
these enterprises,—such as the Esquimaux and 
Indians.—Sir JouHn Ross then gave a résumé of 
his own explorations in the Arctic Regions, but 
was very brief in consequence of the lateness of the 
hour. He thought it quite possible that some of 
Sir John Franklin’s party might be alive yet, and 
he hoped Government would send out another ex- 
pedition to complete the search which had been 
begun. 

‘Short Account of the Ascent of Mont Blanc 
by a new Route from the Side of Italy,’ by Mr. 





J. N. Ramsay. 


SATURDAY. 
Szctioy F.—STATISTICS. 

‘On the Laws of the Currency in Scotland,’ by 
Mr. J. W. Gitpart. 

‘An Analysis of some of the Principles which 
Regulate the Effects of a Convertible Paper Cur- 
rency,’ by Count D. FRroéticu. 

‘On the Fluctuations in the Number of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages; and in the Number of 
Deaths from Special Causes in the Metropolis 
during the last Fifteen Years, 1840—54,’ by Mr. 
W. A. Gvy. 

‘Return of the Number of Civil Actions and 
Civil and Criminal Prosecutions and Informations 
in the Northern Circuit of Newfoundland, during 
29 Years, 1826—55,’ by Mr. Joun Srark. 

‘On the Effect of the War on the principal 
Articles of Russian Produce,’ by Mr. Vaupy, of 
the Board of Trade.—The results of the inquiry 
may be thus stated :—That, previous to the war, 
Russia exported her principal productions chiefly 
to England, and England imported such produc- 
tions chiefly from Russia; that since the outbreak 
of the war, the exports of produce from Russia 
have diminished to a greater proportionate extent 
than the general imports of such articles into 
England; that the value of produce in Russia 
cannot compensate the producer for the decrease 
of extent, whilst supplies from other countries than 
Russia will prevent the consumer in England 
suffering from very high prices—that the difficulties 
and consequent expense of transport by land in 
Russia render the injuries of a blockade neces- 
sarily very severe. 

‘On some of the Results deducible from the 
Report on the Statistics of Disease in Ireland, 
published along with the Census of 1851,’ by Dr. 
JOHN COLDSTREAM. 

MONDAY. 

‘Ona Plan for Simplifying and Improving the 
Measures, Weights and Monies of this Country, 
without materially altering the present Standards,’ 
by Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Pastry. 

‘On Decimal Accounts and Coinage,’ by Mr. 
THEODORE RATHBONE. 

‘On an Easy and Practical Method for a Deci- 
mal Arrangement of our Land Measures, in con- 
nexion with the Ordnance Survey of Scotland,’ by 
Mr. P. GALE. 

‘On the Growth and Commercial Progress of 
California and Australia,’ by Mr. P. L. Sismonps. 
—From facts brought forward, Mr. Simmonds 
stated that the labouring population were gradu- 
ally leaving the occupation of gold digging, and 
resuming that of agriculture, which was rapidly 
becoming more remunerative. 

‘On some Account of the Equitable Villages 
now formed and forming in the United States 
of North America, with a Sketch of the Principles 
upon which they are founded,’ by Mr. W. Pane. 

‘On the Agricultural Labourers of England and 
Wales, their Inferiority in the Social Scale, and 
the Means of effecting their Improvement,’ by 
Mr. Joun Locxrt.—Mr. Locke, after a few preli- 
minary remarks, referred to the education of the 
labourers, which, he remarked, should be adapted 
to the peculiar circumstances of each class. Such 
instruction as was suitable to the labourer’s sub- 
sequent position in life was generally omitted in 
rural schools ; and while the chemist had developed 
the principles of agriculture, and the mechanist 
facilitated its operations, they lost sight of the fact, 
that the human instrument of production was left 
uncultured in the acquisition of ideas relating to 
the nature of his future employment. The defi- 
ciency, too, was aggravated by children leaving 
school too soon, before their intelligence was tho- 
roughly awakened as to their duties in life. Hence 
resulted pecuniary losses to employers; for they 
could neither expect earnestness in intention nor 
system in performance, when a man understood 
not the reasow of what he did, while his very 
ignorance extinguished all rational ambition of 
improving his lot in life. Let them now see how 
far the efforts of Lord Brougham and others had 
been productive of practical results. According 





to the Parliamentary returns of 1818 there were 
then in day schools 674,883 scholars, and 477,225 
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in Sunday schools; now, extending their inquiry 
to 1854, during which interval the population had 
increased 54 per cent., the number of day scholars 
then amounted to 2,144,378, and of Sunday 
scholars to 2,407,642. Out of twelve agricultural 
counties in England, the most favourable attend- 
ance of children at day schools was above the stan- 
dard proportion of one in eight of the population, 
and the most unfavourable, onein ten. In North 
and South Wales and Monmouthshire, the propor- 
tion was still lower. Mr. Locke, after expressing 
his opinion in opposition to charity schools, except 
in cases of absolute necessity, and also on the 
dwelling habitations of the labouring community, 
which he thought might be greatly improved, re- 
ferred to the opinion which, he said, of late years 
had been gaining ground, that the anomalies of 
the poor law require an extension of the area of 
taxation. Mr. Locke concluded his paper by re- 
marking that, until economy was made available 
for profit, it would not be thought of by that sec- 
tion of the community, whose wages being barely 
adequate to support existence, afford neither mo- 
tive nor result to prospective industry and inge- 
nuity. When the principle of hope is extinguish- 
ed, all improvement—moral, intellectual, and 
physical—is interrupted at the very outset. 
TUESDAY. 

‘On the Application of Statistics to several 
Questions in Medical Science, particularly as to the 
External Causes of Disease,’ by Dr. W. 8. ALISON. 
—The paper had reference chiefly to the con- 
tagion of cholera, Dr. Alison considered that the 
development of the disease occurred during the 
decomposition of the animal matter, in which the 
virus of the disease appeared to exist, but not after 
the decomposition had gone a certain length, for 
no poison was found in a body dead of cholera 
after a certain length of time. It had been per- 
fectly ascertained by experiment that cholera could 

communicated to animals by inoculation from 
the watery stools of cholera patients. With refer- 
ence to scrofulous consumption, Dr. Alison believed 
that cod-liver oil was an excellent specific, if the 
stomach could retain it to the extent of an ounce 
and a half or two ounces daily. 

‘On the Influence of Factory Life on the Health 
of the Operative, as founded on the Medical 
Statistics of this Class at Belfast,’ by Dr. Mat- 
COLM. 

‘On Moral Training Schools in Large Towns,’ 
by Mr. D. Syow.—He explained that by moral 
training he did not mean intellectual instruction, 
but the training of the physical, intellectual, and 
religious nature. With regard to the effect of the 
training system which he advocated, he referred 
to the success which had attended the system in 
the Normal Seminary of Glasgow, and wherever 
it had been adopted. This principle, he believed, 
would he found to prove the solution of the pro- 
blem which was still puzzling the legislature and 
the nation, viz., how to diminish crime by preven- 
tion instead of punishment. He also advocated 
the propriety of educating both sexes together, 
and, as illustrating the fact that intercourse did not 
have the tendency which some might suppose, 
he mentioned that out of 2,500 male and female 
teachers educated in the normal seminaries, only 
eight were known to have married together. 

TheCuarrMAN jocularly suggested that the cause 
of this was that they knew each other too well. 

‘Statictics of a Grammar School Class of 115 
Boys,’ by Mr. A. TENNANT. 

‘ Statistics of Newspapers of various Countries,’ 
by Mr. P. L. Smmonpds.—As an illustration of the 
expansion of the Newspaper trade, Mr. Simmonds 
mentioned that in 1841 there were 505 newspapers 
in Great Britain, and in 1851 there were 1,091. 
In, 1801 16,000,000 newspaper stamps were issued; 
in 1811, 24,500,000; in 1821, 25,000,000; in 
1831, 33,500,000; in 1841, 60,750,000; in 1851, 
nearly 90,000,000. In the present year, so far 
as the returns go, they show at theerate of more 
than 100,000,000, more than 50,000,000 being 
issued for the first half of the year. The Times 
had made still greater progress in proportion, 
having a circulation of 3,500,000 in 1837, and in 
the present year, at the rate for the first six 
months, 9,000,000 in the year. The number of 





newspapers in Scotland in 1841 was 70, and the 
number of stamps taken by them was 4,500,000. 
In 1851 the number had increased to 117, using 
7,000,000 of stamps. In the present year there 
was 151 newspapers, using 4,500,000 stamps, or 
at the rate of more than 9,000,000 in the year. 

‘On an Improved Mode of Keeping Accounts 
in our National Establishments,’ by Lapy BEN- 
THAM. 

‘On the Progressive Rates of Mortality as oc- 
curring in all Ages, and on Certain Deviations,’ 
by Mr. Joun Re rp. ~ 

‘On Prevailing Diseases of Sierra Leone;’ by 
Mr. R. CLARKE. 





SATURDAY. 
Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

The Section resumed discussion of the subject of 
‘Artillery and Projectiles,’ when 

Dr. ScorEsBY stated, as the result of experi- 
ments he had made, that the quality of iron might 
be effectually tested by its effect in counteracting 
the deviation produced on a compass by a magnet 
placed in opposition to it.—Mr. NEILSON, iron- 
founder, gave, as the result of his experience, that, 
if repeatedly heated, or heated without being sub- 
jected to severe hammering or pressure, the centre 
of a mass of iron was sure to become crystalline 
and friable.—Mr. RENNIE thought the defects of 
the artillery of the present day were, in a great 
degree, to be attributed to the competition in 
cheapness among manufacturers.—Mr. WESTERN 
suggested the appointment of a committee to col- 
lect information on the subject from practical men. 
—The DvuKE of ARGYLL expressed the obligation 
the Government would be under to such a com- 
mittee for the information it might collect.—Sir 
E. BELCHER stated that, in engagements which he 
had witnessed, much more severe than that of 
Sweaborg, no accidents whatever had occurred to 
the ordnance. He suggested the employment 
of guns similar to those of the Chinese, with 
strong cast-iron breeches, the direction tube being 
a matter of little moment. 

‘On the Effects of Screw Propellers when moved 
at different Velocities and Depths,’ by Mr. G. 
RENNIE. — From experiments which had been 
made under his observation, it was desirable that 
the screws of vessels should be of small dimensions, 
light, and of rapid motion, and that their effect 
would be increased by their being as deeply im- 
mersed as possible. He also recommended the 
disc screw. 

Several Members questioned the effect attributed 
in the paper to deep immersion. 

‘On an India-rubber Valve for Drainage into 
Tidal Outfalls,’ by Mr. JamMEs THomson. 

‘On a Momentum Engine for Steam or Water,’ 
by Mr. W. Gorman,—the principle of which was 
the direction of a strong jet of steam into the 
buckets of a wheel, which were to be so con- 
structed and placed as to render every particle 
of the force of the jet serviceable. The engine 
seemed to be suitable for cases where rapid motion 
was necessary without great force. 

‘On a Water Meter,’ by the same Author. 

MONDAY. 

‘On the Machinery of the Universal Exhibition 
of Paris,’ by Mr. W. FarRBatRN, in which he de- 
scribed many new and excellent inventions which 
are to be found there from the American contri- 
butors. 

‘First Report of the Liverpool Compass Com- 
mittee on the Deviations of the Needle in Iron 
and other Vessels, occasioned by Induction or 
Polar Magnetism,’ by Messrs. YaTES and GRANT- 
HAM, in which the results of that Committee’s 
operations were described. 

‘Report of the Committee on Life-Boats,’ by 
Mr. HENDERSON, in which the number and effici- 
ency of the life-boats in the various stations of 
Great Britain, and the place and number of ship- 
wrecks, were enumerated. 

‘On the Relation between Revolving Storms 
and Explosions in Coal Mines,’ by Mr. T. Dosson. 
—Many observations were made in several parts of 
Great Britain, which seemed to establish an inti- 
mate relation between revolving storms and baro- 
metric changes; and that explosions were most 





frequent when the barometer is falling and the 
wind southerly, while they never occurred when 
the barometer stood high, and at the same time 
the wind north. The paper was illustrated by a 
carefully-executed storm map. 

Dr. Rosinson suggested the appointment of an 
inspector of mines with respect to the state of the 
gases, temperature, &c., so that proper precautiqgs 
might be used to prevent accidents. This, ¥ 
thought, would be the only practical benefit to be 
derived from the experiments of Mr. Dobson. 

‘On a new Method of Drying Timber,’ by Mr. 
J. R. NAPIER. 








MISCELLANEA 
Translator of Sallust. — Our Correspondent 
“Q. Q.” writes to correct an error into which he 
had fallen in ascribing the translation of Sallust 
referred to in Sydney Smith’s letter to Jeffrey. 
His correction is embodied also in the following 
from another Correspondent, who adds some other 
particulars:—‘‘ Your Correspondent ‘Q. Q.,’ in 
the hint that he offers to Lady Holland in the 
Atheneum of September 15, has made a mistake 
in asserting that the translation of Sallust, reviewed 
by Jeffrey in the Edinburgh, was the work of Dr. 
James Stewart. A reference, however, to the 
translation itself, or to the review of the work, will 
satisfy any one as to the name of the real trans- 
lator :—Henry Steuart, Esq., D.C.L., a country 
gentleman, who resided on his estate of Allanton, 
in the county of Lanark. This gentleman was 
created a baronet about the year 1814, with re- 
mainder to his son-in-law; and the title is now 
held by Sir Henry James Seton Steuart, of Allanton, 
the eldest grandson of Sir Henry Steuart. This 
information I give frora personal knowledge of the 
family, from knowledge of the book in question, 
and from discussions that I have often had with 
the late Sir Henry on many points connected with 
his translation of the works of Sallust. 

“Tam, &c., An OLD SuBSCRIBER.” 

‘* Queen’s Hotel, St. Martin's le Grand, Sept. 24.” 


Gallic-English.—French of Paris we know. But 
the English of Paris passeth all understanding. 
The following specimen of it is copied, to the letter, 
from a handbill, duly registered, which is being 
extensively circulated in the capital of our gallant 
Allies.—‘‘To the Weapons of England Palais- 
Royal Galerie Beaujolais, 100 and 101, Coffee 
House Lemblin. Official dress.—Town dress.— 
Room dress.—Mensuring offered. All distinguished 
and fashionable people are going now ta the Palais- 
Royal, to admire the prodigies exhibition by the 
Weapous of England, the recent inauguration of 
wluch has been crowned with a great success, Thes 
undertaking is too much above all praise to detail 
the whole perfection of its products. It will be 
sufficient to say that it is unrivalled, and that the 
somptuous equipages staying there every duy show 
the favour the public gives to it. The entreprise 
of the Weapous of England is known to be the work 
of a celebrated Tailor in Vivienne-Square ; his aim 
is to show how mang advantages the clothing from 
his workshop is ubove the ordinary article; and 
willing to proove what he says, he has gathered in 
his beauteful galleries the new riches of the weawer, 
the modeller, the cutter and the stetcher and there- 
fore his right to entitle himsilf the first Tailor in 
the world. Being sure of a considerable sale, he 
taxed all his articles to very cheap prices. It is 
asked how it is possible to furnish ewery on with 
an accomplisshed coat for 30 frs.; pantalon for 
10 frs.; the prettiest watstcoat fors.; the most 
beauteful chamber-gown for 20 frs. The pre- 
cedings are not all the difficulties he has overcome, 
but the follawing articles are spoken of as to be 
wonders by dinstinction and cheapness. Coachmans 
with and without waist richly furnished for 14 frs. 
The finest woaben redingcoats, coats and jackets 
for 25 and 32 The galleries of sale of the Weapons 
of England are opened every day. Closets for 
essay. Salaons ol exhibition. Counters of sale 
and exchange.” 





To CorrgsponpEnts.—J. H. R.—D. M.—J. W.—J. H. B- 
—E. H.—J. L—K,. D. M—W. D.—D. B.—J. B.—T. H.i— 
W. C. P.—F. R. G. 8.—W. C.—J. O.—P. L. S.—N, T.—A 
French Philologist—received. 
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NEW WORK, PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE 
PUBLICATION. 
SMALL COLOURED SACRED PRINTS, ADAPTED FOR 
SCHOOL PRIZES. 


E HISTORY of OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST, exhibited in a Series of Seventy-two highly-finished 
and beautifully coloured Engravings. 
Price 11. 18, the Series, in 6 Sheets. 
Mounted on ae highly glazed, and cut into 72 separate 
Plates, 11. 93. complete. 
Siz each Print, 5 inches by 33 inches. 
ee ay we tev. HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. and 
The'Rev. JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, M.A. 
The subjects will be distributed over Six Sheets, each containing 
{'welve Engravings, which may be separated with the scissors, in 
the following order :— 


Sheet No. x The Nativity and Infancy of Our cand. ~4 Prints. 
Es . The Ministry and Sayings i ° 
bed Fy The Miracles and Parables .. a a ” 

4,,The Passion, Death,and Burial .. 3 «» 

5. The Resurrection and Ascension 18 

. Conclusion of the Sacred History .. IB 
72 


*x* The Sheets will not be sold. separately. 
A Sheet now on View at the Publishers, Hering & Remington’s, 
137, Regeut-street, London. 
‘A Specimen and Prospectus forwarded free on the receipt of two 
postage pee sans 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 70, with 148 Woodcuts, price 218. 


HE PHASIS of MATTER: Being an Out- 

line of the a “at Applications of Modern Chemistry. 

3y T. LINDLEY KEMP, M.D. Author of * The Natural History 
of Creation,’ * Indications of Instinct,’ &e. 

Contents :—1. The Revelations of the Laboratory, or the Present 
State of Inorganic Chemistry—2. The Crust of the Earth, or the 
Chemistry of Geology—3. Matter vitalised, or “a Present State of 
Organic Chemistry—4. The Chemistry of Life, or the Chemico- 
Physiological Laws of Animal and Vegetable Life—5. The Appli- 
cation of Chemistry to the Arts. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











THH CLAIMS OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 
This day is published, demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 
[E WHOLE EVIDENCE against the 
ILALMS of the ROMAN CHURCH. By the Rey. SAN- 
DE RSON ROBINS, M.A., Rector of St. James’s, Dover. 

Contents :—Chapter I. dence of Scripture—II. Testimony of 
the Primitive Chureh—III. Origin and Progress of the Usurpa- 
tion—I V. Forgeries and Corruption of Documents—V. Failure of 
the Suceession—VI. Want of Unity in Doctrine—VII. The Coun- 
cil of Trent—VILL. The Claim of Infallibility. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, | 
| 











To be issued in Five Quarterly Parts, crown 8vo. 
at One Shilling each Part to Subscribers for the Series, the | 
LLUSTRATED HISTORICAL and PIC- 
TURESQUE GUIDE _to POULE, 
CHRISTCHURC H, WIMBORNE, WAREHAM 
CASTLE, 8W ANAGE, and the ISLE of PURBEU K: 
By PHILIP BRANNON. 
Part .—BOURNEMOUTH-—is just published, containing 56 | 
ages of entirely Original Matter, and Twelve lilustrations on 
Steel. Price to Non-Subscribers, 1s. 
*x* The Subscription List will close on October 31st. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Poole and Bournemou th: Sydenham. 


HUGHES'S READING 


LESSON-BOOKS. 


N R. EDWARD HUGHES, Head Master of | 
A the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital, begs | 
respectfully to direct Public attention to his Series of 


READING LESSON-BOOKS; 


vell Illustrated, and suited to the educational requirements of | 


the present day. 


THE FIRST BOOK, Revised Edition, is now ready, 
in 12mo. (pp. 448), price 38. 6d. 


THE SECOND BOOK, is Just Published, 
in 12mo. (pp. 430), price 3s. 6d. 

The Books are carefully graduated, so as to lead the pupil, step 
by step, from the observation of the simplest to the comprehension 
of the more complex phenomena of Nature. They have been 
practically tested in the School under the Editor’s care, and con- 

1in Uriginal Articles by — 


ALLEN, JOSEPH, Esq. RN, 

CHORLEY, HENRY, Esa. 

CONNON, CHARLES W., Esq. M.A. 

CRAIK, GEORGE U., Esq.. Professor of English Litera- 

ture, Queen’s C olles ge, Belfast. 

DODD. GEORGE, Es 

FRANKLARD, Dr., 
DI » Manchester. 


‘professor of Chemistry in Owens 
ee Sate F.R.A.S, 
31 Esq. F.R.S., Director of the Geolo- 
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| Its deep, pure sentiment, admirable style and composition, will 


BOURN EMOUTH, | the story would give them any idea of its beauty.”— Atheneum. 
JORFE | 


‘A CAMPAIGN with the TURKS 


| | Erzeroum, a@ sojourn with the Turkish army at Kars, including 
| volumes of present interest and of importance as a future record.” 


' as a faithful and spirited history, a highly-interesting journal of 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—.>——- 


1. 
THE FUR-HUNTERS of the 
FAR WEST. 


By ALEXANDER Ross, 
Author of * Adventures in the Columbia River.’ 


2 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready. 


MY FIRST SEASON. 


By the Author of ‘Counterparts,’ and ‘Charles 
Auchester.’ 


In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


GILBERT MASSINGER. 
By Houme LEE, 


Author of ‘Thorney Hall.’ 


In 1 vol. [Shor'ily. 


4. 
VILLETTE 


By Curker BELL. 
A New Edition, in One Volume. (Just ready. 


A LOST LOVE. 


By AsHFoRD OWEN. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth. 
“A tale at once moving and winning, natural and romantic. 


win for it a lasting place in English fiction as one of the truest 

and most touching pictures ever drawn of woman’s love.”— Press, 
“*A4 Lost Love’ is a story full of grace and genius. We recom- 

mend our readers to get the book for themselves. No outline of 


in ASIA. 


CHARLES Duncan, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 
“These volumes contain an account of a winter residence at 


the campaign of 1854, and journeys to and from Constantinople, 
vid Trebizond. The novelty of the scenes and characters, and the 
solid information which is scattered through the book, render the 


Spectator. 
“*We heartily recommend to every reader a careful perusal of 
these two excellent volumes. Mr. Duncan’s book may be accepted 


travel, and an exciting narrative.”—Economiat. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE 
and PAINTING. 


By Joun RuskIn, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Modern Painters,’ &c. 
With Fifteen Piste, Second pipe. Crown 8yo, 
Price 88. 6d. cloth. 

“ Mr. Ruskin’s Lectures are Qneuate graphic, and impas- 
sioned: exposing and ridiculing some of the vices of our present 
system of building, and exciting his hearers by strong motives of 
duty and pleasure to attend to architecture. His style is terse, 
vigorous, and sparkling, and his book is both animated and 
attractive.”"— Economist. 


A SECOND VOLUME of 
SERMONS. 


By thelate Rev. Frep. W. RoseRtsov, of Brighton. 
Price 93. cloth. 
Volume I. price 9s, cloth, 
“ We should be glad if all preachers more united with ourselves 
preached such sermons as those contained in this volume.” 

Christian Remembrancer. 
“ Very excellent sermons, full of earnest piety and love to God, 

and throwing light on many difficulties in Holy Scripture.” 
Morning Chronicle. 
“They are very beautiful in feeling, and occasionally striking 
and forcible in conception to a remarkable degree.”— Guardian, 





ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
This day, the Second Volume, 2s. 6d. cloth, of 
UTLER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Memoir and Notes. By ROBERT BELL. 
To be completed in Three Volumes. 


Already published, 
CHAUCER. Vols.I. to VI. 2s. 6d. each. 
SURREY, MINOR POETS, and BUCKHURST. 2s. 6d. 
SIR T. WYATT. 2s. 6d. 
DRYDEN. 3 vols. 7s. 6d. 
WALLER. 2s. 6d. 
OLDHAM. 2s. 6d. 
THOMSON. 2 yols. 5s. 
COWPER. 3 vols. 7s. 6d. 
SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 
SHAKSPEARE’S POEMS. 2s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


With 


2s. 6d. 





Price 84d. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
Part XX1.—OCTOBER, 1855. 


Contents. 
Tracings of Iceland and the | Monsieur le Maire. 
Farie Islands — Voyage to! Peasant Proverbs of Northern 
<e avn. H Germany 

Soldier’s Coming Home. | Franet ° 
ee ig — *ae la Vega, the Man 
Euphrosyne: oe et | L | | pr. “Agnots on Smokeless Fires 
A —" Garden of 1ith Cen- | ‘sya + 4 ae in owes. H 

ne mith on Scote! u- 

Sapabeee and his Music. . ur. 


Major Truefitt on the Compara- | pa Pomer: and Miscellanea. 

tive beta antages of Riches and | Impropriety of being Unwell. 

Poverty. | The ee of Anthony 
Recent Agricultural Progressin| Kniv 

Scotland—Statistical Inquiry. Mn an of Iecland and the 
ie : a Tale—Conclu-| Farée Islands — Westmanns- 

sio! havn, . — to Iceland. 
Tracings of Iceland and the! My Landlady. 

eid Islands — Thorshayn, | Ameo Sottings —The Pro- 


neces. 
Narees: for the Sic | Servian Ballads. 
a History of on Cagli- | Some Account so Becwh. 
| Limited Liability. 

The  cub-Atlantic Telegraph. |Tracings of Toeland and the 
Poetry and Miscellanea. | Farve Islands—Reikiavik. 
“We Wear Our Rue with a Dif- | oe Blind Harpist: a Tale. 

ference. Month: Science and Arts, 
——— io Iceland and the} The Trénise of the \ eee 

ie - e Islands—Excursion to Poetry and Miscellan 

ide, 


W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


CIVIL SERVICE MANUALS, 


BY DR. HUMPHREYS. 





12mo. cloth, 33, ¢d. 


MANUAL of CIVIL LAW, 

for the Use of Candidates for the Civil Service; with an 

of the Civil haw upon a Glossary, and an "nein the Influence 
of the wag aw upon Mod _— Legislat io 

R. HUMPHREYS. “ULD. F.R.C.P. & 

Head Master of the Cheltenham fcnaeee Sohvol. 


London: Longman & Co. 





Also, uniform with the above, 12mo. 38, 6d. 
A MANUAL 


oF 


POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


In which all the leading subjects of Political Economy are dis- 
cussed in a ee adapted to the Instruction of Y iis Persons, 
By EB. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


London: Longman & Co, 
** Both these Works have been adopted as Class-books in seve- 


ral of the Public Schools, and more especially in the Colleges con- 
nected with the Hon, East India Company's Service. 


Also, just published, uniform with the above Manuals, 38, 6d. 


A MANUAL 
oF 
LATIN AND GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION, 
Chiefly designed to Illustrate the leading Idioms of the Classical 
Languages. 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 
Oxford and London: J. H. Parker & Son. 


N.B.—A Key to this Work can be obtained by Teachers only, by 
direct application to the Author, price 78, 6d.; or free by post, Ss. 


Also, by the same — 
12mo. cloth, 58, 6d. 


nena ES IAMBICEE ; 


ORIGINAL EXERCISES IN IAMBIC VERSE. 
With Paraphrases on a graduated plan, and copious Notes and 
Illustrations. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co, 
This Work is used as a Class-book at Eton, Harrow, and other 
Public Schools. 





Also, forming a Key to the above, 
8vo. handsomely bound, price 128. 6d. 


LYRA HELLENICA; 


oR, 
TRANSLATIONS of the PASSAGES in the former Work into 
GREEK LAMBICS. 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 








London ; SmitH, ExvpEr & Co, 65, Cornhill. 


This Work can be obtained by Teachers only by direct application 
to the Author. 
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In imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, price 218. 
TLAS of ASTRONOMY. By A. KEITH 
JUHNSTON, F.K.S.E., &. Edited by J. R. HIND, 


F.R.A.S. 
“Por care of drawing, fullness of matter, and beauty of arrange- 
ment, we have seen no popular atlas of astronomy to compare with 


this volume. The names of Hind aud Johnston on the title-page | 


prepared us for a work of rare excellence ; but our satisfaction on 
comparing its plates—so new, 

Shaaed —with the poor diagrams from which boys were expected 
ris learn the starry sciences a few years ago, surpassed expectation. 
The illustrations are eighteen in number,—lunar, solar, stellar,— 
and are so constructed as to present to the eye a series of lessons in 
the most captivating of human studies, simple in outline and 
cumulative in result. To say that Mr. Hind’s ‘Atlas’ is the best | 
thing of the kind is not enough,—it has no competitor’ 

Athenaum, Sept. 8, 185: 
William Blackwood & Sons, E dinburgh and L ondon, 





Complete i in Qvolumes, — 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON S 
HEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


With numerous E: ingravings on Wood, price 118, 6d 
“ Mr. Johnston's book is a book for the people; there is hardly a 
fact or a principle that it would no ot be for the benefit of the 
richest as well as the poorest to know.”— Atheneum. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


emy 8vo. sewed, 
HOUGHTS - INTE RCOU RSE with 
SPIRITS, suggested by a recent Sermon of the Vicar of | 
Ealing on the Nature and Condition of Spirits 
William White, * Bloomsbury-street, Oxford- atreet, London. 








“Just published, price 28. 


YDRO-THERAPEUTICS; or, the 
WATER CURE, cousiieee = s Branch of Medical Treat- 

ment. By Dr. WILLIAM MACLEOD, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh, ? he sician to Ben- Khydding. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Bradford: 












Will be published October Ist, Part Ul, containing four large 
Plates, in a neat wrapper, with Adve rtisements, price 2s, 6d. 


XAMPLES of BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION, being a Series of W oning Drawings to a op scale of | 
Details of Public and Private Editice y sAXTON, 
of the Civil Engineer tony Architect's nae nal, Author Xe Laxton’ 3 
a, Price-book,’ 
9, Arundel- street, Strand; ; ; and of all Booksellers. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS AND TALES, 
New Volume in feap. 8vo. price 1s, 6d. fancy boards, 


LUCRETIA; or, the Children of 
NIGHT. By Sir EDW ARD BULWER LYTTON, M.P. 

Uniform with LUCRETIA, and in the Raitway Lisprary, are 
now published Bulwer’s Novels and Lales, viz. :— 

PeLuaM, 18. 6d. | Ernest MALtRAVERS, 18. 6d. 

Pau CLiFForD, 18. 6d. ALICE, 18. &¢ 








Evcene Ara, Is. 6d. NIGHT AND Moextxa + 1s. 6d. 
oe telah Pomren, 18. 6d. | GopeLpyin, |8 

i . 6d. DisowNeEp, 1 

PIL spy THE Raye, 18, DeVEREUX, 

LAST or THE Barons, 28, | LEILA, ls 

Tue Caxtons, 23. My Novet, 2 vols, each 2s. 





Harotp and Zanont will shortly be published, completing the 
entire series of She Novels and Tales of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street; and all 
Booksellers and Railway Stations, 











RAILWAY LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME, 
In feap. 8vo. price Eighteen Pence, in fancy boards, 


LUCRETIA. By Sir Edw. Bulwer 
LYTTON, M.P. ‘LUCRETIA; or, the Children of Night, was 
begun simultaneously with ‘The CAXTONS: a Fam ily Picture.’ 
The two fictions are intended as pendants, both serving to show 
theinfluence of home education and of early circumstance and 
example upon after character and conduct. 

London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street; and all 
Booksellers and Railway Stations. 





JAMES GRANT’S HISTORICAL NOVELS. 

In feap. 8vo. boards, 28. each ; or in cloth eatra, 2s, 6d, 
THE ROMANCE OF WAR.—The 28th Thousand. 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN AIDE-DE-CAMP. 
THE SCOTTISH CAVALIER.—The 20th Thousand. 
FRANK HILTON,—The 20th Thousand. 


And on the 6th of October will be published, Mr, Grant's 


New Volume, viz.:— 


THE YELLOW FRIGATE; or, 


The Three Sisters. Mr. Grant has won for himself a name as po- 
pular as any author of the day. With the pathos of Maxwell, as 
shown in his ‘Stories of Waterloo’ he unites the drollery of 
Lever, in his ‘Charles O'Malley ;’ and now that such books as 
Hela published for Two Shillings, surely the sale must be great 
indee 

London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street; and all 
Booksellers. and Hailway Stations. 


THE PALL OF THE CRIMEA—CHE/ \PER EDITION, 
In post 8vo. boards, price 2s. 6d. 


THE FALL of the CRIMEA. By 


¢ are TAIN SPENSER, Author of, Turkey,’ * Kussia,’ * The Black 


ac Work, in a most stirring and interesting narrative, gives 
one of the best possible descriptions of the whole of the Crimea, 
with full details of every important portion of the Peninsula. 
Simpheropol, Perekop, Eupatoria, and all prominent towns, are 
fully described. 

London: George Routledge & Co, Farringdon-street ; 


and all 
Booksellers and Railway Stations. 





A NEW MILITARY BOOK. 
In small post svo. cloth extra, 5s. or with gilt edges, 58. 6d. 


THE GREAT SIEGES of HIS- 


TORY. By WILLIAM ROBSON, Author of the ‘ Life of Riche- 
er | and Translator of Michaud’s * History of the Crusades,’ 

This new and original Military Book is published uniform in 
size, &c., with Mac arlane’s ‘Great Battles of the British Army,’ 
and Napier’s * Battles of the Peninsula,’ and contains a most 
concise account of the Siege of Sebastopol, and accurate histories 
of — Hundred Great Sieges, from the earliest date to the present 


tim 
Londen: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street; and all 
Booksellers aud Railway Siticns ~ 


so accurate, and so suggestively | 


| 


a 


| 


| — 


| 


a | 





| being the result of actual pe 


MESSRS. PARTRIDGE, OAKEY AND CO. 
PUBLISHING— 


NEW WORK BY DR. HARRIS. 
PATRIARCHY ; or, the Family, its Constitu- | 


tion and Probation. By the Rev. J. HARRIS, D.D. &e., 
Principal of New College, St. Sjohn's Wood. Demy Svo. cloth, 108, 
Free by post. (This day. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. C. MOLYNEUX, 
BROKEN BREAD. Short Comments for 


Family Use. By the Rev. C. MOLYNEUX, Author of * Israel's | 
[ YLD’S NORTH FORTS of SEVAS. 


Future, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. Free by post. (This day. | Vy 
TOPOL; with the Russian Defences. In one Sheet, 1s ; 


CONTROVERSIAL CORRESPONDENCE | ,.¥(,,. Ter 
between R. W. KENNARD, Esq. and the Rev. P. MACLACH- WYLD’S SIEGE and CAPTURE of SEVAS. 


LAN, Koman Catholic Priest in Falkirk. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. Free 
TOPOL. 2s. 6d.; in Case, 48, 


| by post. (This day. | 
LIVES of the ILLUSTRIOUS. Containing! WYLD’S SEVASTOPOL to BAKTCHI 
SERAI; with the Positions of the Russian and Allied Armies. 


Biographies of nearly Two Hundred of the moat i stinguished | 
| Two Sheets, 4s. ; in Case, 8s, 


Individuals. Complete in 7 volumes, cloth lettered, 26s. Free by | 
post. James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, next 
London: Partridge, Oakey & Co. Paternoster-row. door to the Post-office ; and 2, Royal Exchange. 


This day is published, pricels.; by post for 14 stamps, 


HE ART of TRANSPARENCY PAINT. 
ING on LINEN, with Instructions for producing Panoramic 
nd Dioramic Effects, Painting, Decorative Blinds, and the Com- 
bination and Transfer at Ornamen tal Designs, &c. 
W. WILLIAMS 
ne 12 Illustrations by Charles Sibley, engraved on Wood by 
alzi 
London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place ; and sold by all 
Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


ARE NOW | 





” Just published, 














This ne is published, in eantinas folio, price 6s. PART VII. of 


THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
NATURE-PRINTED (Life Size). 


Parts I. to VI. are always on Sale. 
BRADBURY & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


ELEGANT BOOK FOR LADIES. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. in extra cloth, 500 pages, price 7s. 6d. richly gilt sides and edges, 
8s. 6d. gold Title and Frontispiece, 


TREASURES IN NEEDLEWORK. 


By Mrs. WARREN and Mrs. PULLAN. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


* Treasures in Needlework’ is brought out to meet the wishes of numerous Lady-Needleworkers, who have felt the 
| want of a Book of Reference in which could be found plain and practical instructions, combined with workable patterns, 
in every species of Fancy and Ornamental Needlework. Every design in the book can be worked out, the directions 
rformance. 


London: 





Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


THE HOME COMPANION. 
Published in Weekly Numbers at Three-Halfpence; Monthly Parts, and Half- Yearly Volumes. 


The present Proprietors are anxious to make this, what its name imports, A Home Companion. With this view they 
have made arrangements with several of the most Popular Authors of the day, who will furnish Papers, interesting en’ 
instructive as well to the Family Circle as to the General Reader. Determined that the New Volume shall be distin- 
guished by the best Literature and the best Engravings, they are happy to make the following announcement. 


A NEW VOLUME commences on OcToser 6 (No. 48), with 
A NEW TALE, by the AUTHOR of ‘MARY POWELL,’ &c. &c., entitled, 


“THE GOOD OLD TIMES.” 


Illustrated by F. GILBERT, Esq. 
The following well-known Authors are among the regular Contributors :— 





Mary Howitt, 

Caroline White, 

Eliza Meteyard (Silverpen), 
Frances Brown, 

Mrs. Merrifield, 

Isabella Munro, 

Charlotte Young, 

William Howitt, 

Thomas Miller, 

Augustus Mayhew, 


George Augustus Sala, 

Robert LB. Brough, 

William Brough, | 

Percy B. St. John, j 

Shirley Hibberd, | 

Edward Bellamy, | 
| 


Miles Gerald Keon, 
A. W. Cole, 

E. L. Blanchard, 

W. C. Bennett, 
Richard Hart, 

W. F. Peacock, 
Parson Frank, 

Vane Ireton St. John, 


Dr. Letheby, 
Andrew Halliday, 
Hain Friswel), Walter Weldon, 
James Ewing Ritchie, George F.. Pardon. 


New and important features will be introduced in the forthcoming Volume, which will, it is hoped, render ‘Tur 


| Home Companton’ both useful and entertaining. 





The LADIES’ DEPARTMENT will contain Hints on Dress as a Fine Art, Needlework Patterns, General Suggestions 
on Domestic Economy, &c. 

CHESS PROBLEMS, Reports of Celebrated Games, &c. 

EXERCISES for INGENU ITY, such as Charades, Enigmas, Arithmetical Puzzles, &c. 

NOTICES of NEW INVEN TIONS, Scientific Discoveries, &c., at Home and Abroad. 

VISITS to the STUDIOS and WORKSHOPS of ENGLAND, with Explanations of Manufacturing Processes (illus- 
trated when necessary). 

BIOGRAPHIES of LIVING and LATE C EL EBRITIES. 

ORIGINAL TALES, ESSAYS, REVIEWS of NEW BOOKS, POETRY, &c. &c. 


W. 'S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS. 
Bianp & Lone’s IODIZED COLLODION. This valuable 


preparation for sensitiveness and uniformity of action is unsurpassed.—The COLLODION and IODIZING SOLUTION can be ob- 
tained separate, in which state they will keep for an indefinite period, and can be exported to any climate. 


NITRATE OF SILVER BATH, for Buanp & Lonxa’s Collodion, ready for immediate use. 
Biand & Lonc’s BENZOIN VARNISH, for protecting Collodion Pictures. This Varnish does not require 
the Plate to be warmed, but dries instantly, leaving a perfectly hard transparent coating on the Picture. 


POSITIVE TONING BATH, for giving rich tones to Positive Photographs, printed on either plain or 
Albumenized Papers. 


Btanp & Loxe’s SILICA SOAP. A powerful detersive agent for the speedy removal of Photographic stains. 


PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on Glass and ‘_. A Manual, containing simple Directions for the 
Br roduction of Portraits and Views by the agency of Light ; Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed-Paper, and Positive- 
aper Processes. By CHARLES A. LONG. 1s.; per post, 1s. 2d. 


BLAND & LONG, Philosophical and = Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 
153, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 
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This day is published, on a sheet, price 5s. 
ARTHWORK TABLE, to calculate Quantities 
for ALL LENGTHS, BASES, and SLOPES. 
By JOSEPH LOUIS GALLOTT. 


Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 





In 1 vol. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
VNGLISH ROOTS: and the Derivation of 
WORDS from the ANCIENT ANGLO-SAXON. Two 
Lect 
iS EDWARD NEWENHAM HOARE, A.M., Dean of Waterford ; 
Chaplain to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 


Dublin: Hodges & Smith, 104, Grafton-street. London: John 
W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 





Small 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


HE TABLE-TALK of JOHN SELDEN. 
With Notes, by DAVID IRVING, LL.D. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & Co, London: 


ane Hamilton, 
Adams 10. 





RAILWAY READING, 
This day, price 3s. boards ; 4s. cloth gilt, 
EWIS ARUNDEL; or, the Railroad of Life. 
By F, E. SMEDLEY, Esq. Author of * Frank Fairlegh.’ 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. Paternoster-row. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the — 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, with a: 
English Version of the same: in Nine Parts. By HE SRMAN 
] NFETYTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed i in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row; and J. Bumpus,158, Oxford- 
street. 


25, 








This day, price 3s. 6d. cloth, with numerous Engravings, 
EOLOGICAL FACTS; or, the Crust of the 
Earth: What it s and what are - uses. 
By the Rev. W. G@. BARRETT 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, ccna 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
MYTH’S LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. New edition, with the 
Author's last corrections, an additional Lecture, and a General 
ndex. Complete in2 vols. Vol. I. Post 8vo. cloth. 38. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR OCTOBER. 


EFOE’S WORKS, edited by Sir WattEer 
SCOTT. Vol. V. containing THE HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT PLAGUE OF LONDON, 1665, (to which is added, 
THE FIRE OF LONDON, 1666, by an anonymous W riter): 
THE STORM; and THE TRUE-BORN ENGLISHMAN, 
Post 8vo. cloth. 3a. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
LINY’S NATURAL HISTORY, translated, 


with, copious Notes, by the late Dr. BOSTOCK and H. T. 
RILEY Vol III. Post vo. cloth. 5s. 
enry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
TOCKHARDT'’S AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY, or CHEMICAL FIELD LECTURES: a familiar 
Exposition of the C hemistry of Agriculture, addressed to es 
translated from the German, with Notes by Prof. HENF REY, 
King’s College. To which is added, Paper em LIQUID M ANURE, 
by J. J. MECHI, Esq. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s, 
Henry G. Bohn, York- ists Covent, garden. 

















In the —. and shortly will be published by THOS. MURRAY 
& SON, GLASGOW, the following NEW WORKS: 
[BCTURES ON THE REVELATION. 

By Rev. ROBERT POLLOK 
Minister of Kingston Church, Glasgow. 


THE DECALOGUE ; 
Or, LECTURES on the TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
By Ree. ROBERT GILLAN, D.D., 
St. John’s, Glasgow. 


ALFRED LESLIE: 
A TALE OF GLASGOW LIFE. 
Illustrated with numerous Artistic Etchings. 


GUIDE to the PURCHASE and USE of 
z SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, by HORNE & THORN- 
HWAITE, Opticians, Philosophical Instrument Makers, &c. 122 
aud 123, Newgate-street, London, containing upwards. of 1,000 
Woodeuts of the various Tnstruments, Experiments, &c. in 
emistry, Telescopes, Magnetism, 
tography, Microscopes, 'Thermo-Electricity, 
Astr Boon » Electro-Magnetism, 












Cc 
Pt 
! 








. 

‘team Engines, Opti Medical Galvanism, 

Me teorology, Polarized Light, Surveying Instru- 
Inbes and Urreries, Magic Lanterns, ments, 

Pn sumatics Dissolving Views, Drawing Instru- 

His drostaties, Electricity, ments, 


re lraulics, 


Galvanism, 
Acoustics, 


Electro- Metallurgy. 
Price 3 23, 6d., or Post free for 2s, 10d. 


Mechanics 
ke, 


in: Four Series, to suit cul Schools, 


‘OSTER’S PENCILLED COPY-BOOKS :— 
For Ladies’ Schools, fine post 4to. 6d. each. 
For Boys’ Schools, fine feap. 4to. 4d. each. 
For the National Schools, 4to. 2d. each. 
For Parochial Schools, 4to. 14d. each. 

Published for J. Souter by C. H. Law, 131, Fleet-street; W. 
Aylott, 8, Paternoster-row ; and may be had of the National So- 
ivty of Education, the British and Foreign School Society, and of 
all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsmen. Full allowance to the 
Trade and to Schools, 


FOSTER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 

Just published, Sixth Edition, improved, to which is added, an 
Appendix on Partnership Settlements, Official Balance Shéets, 
iixamination of Government Clerks, &c. 4to. price 88. 6d. cloth, 

] OUBLE ENTRY ELUCIDATED. By B.F. 

? FOSTER, Accountant. This work contains a sclentiae ex- 
position of the principles and practice of Book-keeping, and will 

a alike useful to the teacher, the learner, and the man of 

business. 

‘Mr. Foster has produced a treatise which, for simplicity and 
learness, far exceeds anything of the kind extant.”—Banker's Mag. 
" bamdaehe printed for John eg ; published by C. H. Law, 131, 


P leet- = , Paternoster-row ; and sold by all 
Bookseller 








eg Aylott & Co. 





This day is published, 8vo. price 28. 6d.; post free, 28. 7d. 
HE TRANSCENDENT ALISTS: a SATIRE 
for the AGE, in TWO FYTTES of SONG, 
By the Reverend ARCHER GURNEY, 
Author of * King Charles the First.’ 
“It istime 
That old hysterical mock disease should die. 
* y * 
Nothing but idiot gabble !"—Maud. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 





Second Edition, just published, 12mo. gilt edges, 
ULES for the PRESERVATION of SIGHT. 
By ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Central 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, &c. Sent free by post on receipt of 


six postage stamps, by Horne & Thornthwaite, Opticians, &c, 122 
and 123, Newgate-street. 





Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price 18.; or by 
post for 13 stamps, 


THE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live 
and What to Live for: with ample. Rules for Diet, Regi 


KEYS TO GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC 
MANUALS. 


A KEY to the MANUAL of ARITHMETIC, 
3. 6d. 


A KEY to the MANUAL of TRIGONO- 
METRY. 28, 


A KEY to the MANUAL of MECHANICS. 


28. 
Dublin: I. B. Kelly,Grafton-street. London: W. Allan, Pater- 


noster-row. 


IVY. Books I. to IIf. Translated literally 

into English Prose, by HENRY OWGAN, LL.D., Trin. 

Coll. aia for Kelly’s Classical Library. 12mo. limp “cloth, 

28. 6 
2 “ge of Literal Translations, free by post. 

Dublin: W. Kelly. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. Glasgow : G sriffin | & Co. 





Just received from India, 


HE BOMBAY QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. iLL. price 5s. 
Contents. 
The Frontier of Peshawer and its Tribe 
The Marquis of Hastings aud the Napauioas War. 
Light Cavalry in India. 
The Land Assessments in aap 
The Annals of Native Educati 
Soldiers ; their Morality and Mortality. 
London ; Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


PoP 





On the 1st of November, Part I. of 


HE FERN ALLIES: a Supplement to ‘The 
FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN.’ Liiustrated by JOHN E. 
SOWERBY ; Descriptions by C. JOHNSON, Esq. ‘To be com- 
pleted in about a Parts. Full coloured, at 38.; partly coloured, 
at 1s. 6d. per Par 


John E Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, 





Now ready, 
J his E FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. 
The Descriptions, Synonyms, &c. by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. 
In 1 vol. cloth boards, ey oy Forty- pos eae, full coloured, 
278. artly coloured, 1 
John E. Sow aes: 3, Mead- nog iamabeth. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE RIGHT HON, 
SIR B. HALL. 
Now ready, price 43. 


HE METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGE- 

MENT ACT (Sir B. Hatu’s Act), with Notes, Analysis of 

the leading Provisions of the Act, copious Index, &c. &c. By 

JAMES J. SCOTT, Esq., of the Middle ‘'emple, Barrister-at-Law. 
re London: Knight & Co. 90, Fleet-street. 


HE SHADOW and the SUBSTANCE; or, 

the Sacrificial Rites in the Mosaic Law, prefiguring the 

Mediation of Christ. By A CLERGYMAN of the United Church 
of England and Ireland. 12mo. cloth, 32. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Wigan: Albert Reckitt. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

L LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 

Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p.274. 

‘* Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinicand visualrays. The spherical aberration is also yery 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
isfurnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in —— T a isno stop, the field is flat, and thei image very 
perfect up to the edge. 








Catalogues sent upon application. 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone buildings, High Holborn. 


RTRAIT and LANDSCAPE LENSES for 
PHOTOGRAPHY.—Messrs. Horne & THorntTHWAITE beg 
ee. ae the attention = Photographers, Amateurs, &. to their 








and Self-Management; together with Instructions for securing 
health, longevity. and that sterling happiness only attainable 
through the the judiclous observance of a well-regulated course oflife. 

N.—London : Sherwood . Co, 23, Paternoster- 
row; ue. oo Oxford-street ; Mann, 39 39, Cornhill; Horne, 
19, Leicester-square ; and all Booksellers. 





togr Decale for rapidity 
oFaction, flatness of field, d the and visual 

rays, oi long chemical range, are unequalled. Horne & 
Thornthwaite's stock embraces every article required in Pho- 





Photographic Catalogue sent free to any address on receipt of 
two postage stamps.—122 and 123, Newgate-street, London. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, and LENSES. 


Rh. W. THOMAS, 


CHEMIST, &c., 10, PALL MALL, 


SOLE MAKER OF THE XYLO-IODIDE OF SILVER, 
AND 


MANUFACTURER OF PURE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS AND APPARATUS, 


In the APPARATUS DEPARTMENT of this 
Establishment every kind of first-class Photographie 
Apparatus may be seen, including — 

CAMERAS, folding and rigid, of superior con- 
struction. 

Folding and other STANDS, of the best make. 

GLASS BATHS, arranged for carrying the Silver 

Solution, thus dispensing with the use of a 

bottle and funnel. 

GUTTA-PERCHA BATHS, mounted, to carry 

the Silver Solution for Glass Plates, up to 15 

by 12 inches, 


Jointed LEVELLING-STANDS and SPIRIT- 
LEVELS. 


COLLODION PLATE-HOLDERS, for prepar- 
ing large plates with facility. Pneumatic, ditto. 

PLATE-CLEANERS. 

COLLODION GLASSES. 

A Choice Collection of PASSEPARTOUTES, 
made expressly for this house, from original 
patterns. : 


Albumenized and other PAPERS, French and 
English. 


A great variety of Glass, Porcelain, and Gutta-~ 


Percha DISHES 


| Also, a large assortment of ROSS’S Portrait and 











Landscape LENSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON PAPER. 


Every requisite for practising the Calotype process may also be 
seen in the Apparatus-room, including Buckle’s Brushes, Shallow 
Glass Dishes for developing negatives, with case and covers, Deep 
Porcelain Dishes, for Washing the Lodized Paper, &c. &c. 

An excellent Negative Paper, well adapted for Todizing, after the 
method followed and recommended by Mr. Sutton, price 4s. per 
quire, or 3l. 108. per ream, 19 by 15. 

N.B. The stock (50 reams) has now been kept two years. This 
paper may alse be had a iodized. 


XYLO-IODIDE DE OF SILVER. 


This important photographic preparation is exclusively used at 
all the Photographic Establishments. Its superiority is univer- 
sally acknowledged. Testimonials from the best photographers 
and principal scientific men of the day warrant the assertion, that 
hitherto no preparation has been discovered which produces uni- 
rg rly such perfect pictures,combined with the greatestrapidity 
of actio: 

In all cases where a quantity is required, the two solutions may 
be had at wholesale price in separate bottles; in which state it 
may be kept for years, and exported to any climate. Full instruc- 
tions for use. 


CAUTION.—Each bottle is stamped with a red label, bearing 
my name and address, 
RICHARD W. THOMAS, CueEmist, 
10, PALL MALL, 
to counterfeit which is felony. 
NITRATE of ee BATH for the above preparation may 


be always obtained of R. W. Tuomas, ready made, at a cost little 
more than the price of saeenpiesninind used, 


CRYSTAL V. VARNISH. 


PREPARED FROM THE FINEST AMBER. 


This valuable Varnish, for protecting Negative Pictures, does 
not require the application of any heat tothe plate. The coating 
will be found free from stickiness, hard, and transparent. It dries 
immediately. 


HYPO-COLOURING BATH. 


FOR RENDERING THE POSITIVES ON PAPER DARK 
AND RICH IN COLOUR. 


a CYANOGEN SOAP. 


FOR REMOVING ALL ins OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 


The genuine is made only by the inventor, - is secured with 
a red label, bearing this signature and address, 


RICHARD W. THOMAS, ‘CHEmtst, 
No. 10, PALL MALL, 
of Pure P’ 
And A)! be AGE gown of all res: 
each, through 
 , and M 
Wholesale Agents. 


Mw fact 








Is and Apparat 
‘a Chemists, = te at Ms 
rs, Epwar t. Pau 


Ds, 67, 
essrs. anoLay + Co, 95, Fo itkonctont. 
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PHorT0GRAPHIC APPARATUS ‘and -CHE- 
MICALS at WHOLESALE PRICES. 

C. BAKER, of 243 and 244, HIGH HOLBORN, having recently 
received a large consignment of the finest German and French 
Photographic jenses under very advantageous Sa pen he 
as enabled to offer them at the following very low price: 

Quarter-Plate Double Achromatic PORTRAIT LE 
Rack acne for Esetauee up to 5 by 4, at 22s, 6d. 

A LANDSCAPE ditto, 178. 6d. 

Hailf-Plate ORTRALT. t ENSES for s sizes up to 64 by 43, 3. 

A Ditto, for LANDSCAPES, 8 by 6, 2 

Whole-size PORTRAIT LENSE 3. for sizes up % 84 by 64, 51. 108, 

Ditto for LANDSCAPES of verv large size, 3/. 108. 

Superior Mahogany EXPANDING ¢: 4 MERAS, from 15s. 

A large assortment of the finest English manufactured Lenses at 
equally low prices. Apparatus and Chemicals of all kinds; and 
every article warranted to give satisfaction, or immediately ex- 
changed. Catalogues free by post. 

Estab plished 1765. 


HE OPERATOR'S NEGATIVE COLLO- 
DION.—HOCKIN & CO. (late 289, Strand.) are now enabled 

to supply a want long experienced by the Photographie Artist and 
Amateur—viz, fon Iodized Collodion, producing intense negatives, 
highly sensiti at a moderate price (128. per 20 0z.). Manv of 
the highest ‘Authorities pronounce it to be unequalled. POSITIVE 
COLLODION of great sensitiveness and beauty of detail. Hockin 
Co. manufacture every Apparatus and Chemical required in the 


HOCKIN’S PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Third aioe price 1s.; per post, 
8, Duke- street, Lert ales obe mena London. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
OTTEWILL’S NEW DARK BOX, for 


e holding a number of prepared Plates, enables ¢ Mperators to 
transfer prepared Plates or Paper into the plate- -holder without 
injury from light, and after exposure in Camera, to remove them 
back again into the Dark Box. Supersedes the use of tent or other 
Si | and is applicable for any process. 

4, Charlotte-terrace, Cz aledonian- road, Islington. 





y NS, with 














PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


Pr ew iil. & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 

GTON. ITTEWILL’S REGISTERED DOUBLE- 

BODY POL DING ¢ CAMERA. with Rack-work Adjustment, is 

superior to every otherform of Camera, and is adapted for Land- 

scapes and Portraits.—May be had of A. Ross, Featherstone- 

buildings, Holborn; and at the Photographic Institution, Bond-st. 
*x* Catalogues may be had on application. 





7 AN K OF DEzrProOs 
No. 3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Established A.D. 1 
Parties desirous of IN V ESTING MON ‘EY are requested to exa- 
i which a high rate of interest 


I T, 






y. 

The Interest is payable in Ja ry and July at the Head Office 
in London; and may we be received at the various Branches, or 
through Country RB ee 

PETE R MORRISON, Managing Director, 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 

application. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established 1831. 
At 1st March, 1955, the Amount of nee Aooamulated 

Capital exceeded . and 
And the Annual Revenue exceeded 
The Amount paid the Representativ: es of ‘Deoeas ed Mem: 

bers was upwards of ... 

This affords the strongest. evidence “of: the ce ontinued prosp peri 
of this ye and of the immense benefit to the Families of 
Deceased Membe 

For Picanecbases and all Information, apply to 

uLIAM COOK, Agent. 





. £910,000 
163,000 








126, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


Fas YORKSHIRE FIRE AND ‘LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established at York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of 

Parliament. 
CAPITAL, 500,0002, 

The attention ofthe Public is particularly called to the terms of 

this Company 
LIFE INSUR: ANCES, 


And to the distinction which 2 made between Male and Female 


No Charge for Stz aie on Life Policies. 
FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company on the most moderateterms. 
LONDON AGENT: 
Mr. ane Pitman, Solicitor, 34, Great James-street, Bedford- 
ow. 


Bolicitors are allowed the usual Commission. 
Agencies are also established at the various Towns in the 


Country. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


“4 MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
50, Fleet-street, London. 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne,a.D. 1706, and empowered 
y special Acts of Parliament, 8 Victoria, cap. viii. and 
17 Victoria, cap. xii. 





Directors. 
Francis George Abbott, Esq. | Robert Obbard, Esq 
Benjamin ee Rematena, tae, | George Ogle, Esq. 
John Barker, Esq. Mark Beauchanip Peacock, Esq. 
Richard Holmes Goote, Esq. J: ames Pulman, Es 
Charles Fiddey, Esq. Rig zht Hon. Sir E 
Mr. Serjeant Merewether. George Trollope, Esq. 
Physician—Francis Boott, M.D., 24, Gower-street, Bedfo rd-s¢ RAAnas 
and Theophilus T hompson, M.D. F.RS , 3, Bedford-square. 
Solicitor —Charles Rivingto n, Esq.. Fenchurch- buildings, 
Bankers— Messrs. Goslings & & Sharpe, Fleet-street. ¢ 
This Society has been established a century and a half, and 
is the oldest Life Assurance Institution in existence. Its prin- 
ciples are essentially those of Mutual Assurance, and the whole 
ofthe protits are divided among the Members, 
Assurances are granted, if desired, without ee in 
Profits, at reduced rates of Premium, and upon every contingency 
depending onhumanlife. Nochargeis made for Policy Stamps. 


The Directors are empowered to Jend money upon Mortgage of 
Freehold Estates, Annuities, Life Interests, and other approved 


securities. 
aeons and every information may be obtained at the 


HENRY THOS, THOMSON, Registrar. 





1- 
ard Ryan. 















NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Special Act of Parliament, 1834. 
Annual Income upwards of 125,0002. 
CHARLES DOWN ES, soy Chairman. 
Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. Deputy-Chairman. 

This Company offers the security ofa. large a -up Capital, held 
in Shares by anumerous and wealthy Proprietary, thus protecting 
the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices. 

here have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averaging 
11. 188. 4d. per cent. per annum on the sums assured from the com- 
mencement of the Company. 


Sum Assured. Bonuses we Payable ) Death. 
.. £6. ( 


BEBO. «oc cccececs cease 10 937 0 
4,000.. 1,590 0 5,590 0 0 
3.000. 1,192 10 4,192 10 0 
2,000... 795 0 2,795 0 0 
1,000.. 397 10 1,397 10 0 

500.. 198 15 69815 0 





w ho Tasaved his life for 


Exampie.—A person aged 25 in 1834, 
be, lod., ae une paid to 


5.0001, at an Annual Premium of 107 - 
this Company,on 3ist December last, 








|THE ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE 


OFFICE, 
72, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Established 1824. 
Policieson Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, 
for HIE Military, and Naval Employments. 

he only Office on purely Proprietary principles, involving there. 

fore no Partnership amoug Policy-holders. 
Por Prospectuses, cpacceel Papers, &c. ap 


ply to 
MANLEY HOPKINS, Resident Director, 





q*. 2 HOWARD, SURGEON- DENTIST, 52, 
TREE Tr, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION, of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed withoutspringg 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob- 
server ; they will never change colour or decay, and will be foung 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not re. 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and wil] 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five, 





. 28 P 
and have had a Bonus of 1,9371. 103. added = his ? slices almost as 
muchas the amount paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are extremely moderate, and only 
one half need be paid for the first tive years, when the Assurance is 
for life. 

Loans granted on approved personal security, if@@anexion with 
Insurances. f 

Prospectuses and every information afforded, on application to 
the Office. 





EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1807; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. IITI., 
and regulated by Deed enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. 
3, CRESCENT, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Directors. 

JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. Chairman, 

WILLIAM WYBROW, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Chas. Thos. Holeombe, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. | Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Robert A. Gray, Esq. Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 


Auditors—THOMAS AL ae as ; WILLIAM H. SMITH, 
un., Esq. 


Medical Oficers—J AMES S ae Isq., M.D., Tottenham ga 
WM. COOKE, Esq., M.D T rinity- square, Tower- 
Actuary and Secriury-GHAR LES JELLICOE, aa. 


. The Assets of this Company exceed Three Quarters of a Million 
terling. 

The Annual Income 
Thousand Pounds. 

The Number of existing Policies is upwards of Four Thousand. 

The Total Amount Assured exceeds Two Million Eight Hun- 
dred Thousend Pounds. 

At the Division of Surplus in 1852, abont One Hundred and 

T ameie Thousand Pounds was added to the Sums Assured, under 
Participating Policies. 

The Division is Quinquennial ; and the whole Surplus (less 20 
per Cent. only) is distributed among the Assured. 

The Premiums required by this Comp: any, although moderate, 
entitle the Assured to 80 per Cent. of the Quinquennial Surplus. 

The Lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 

charge, to reside in any country—(Australia and California ex- 
cepted)—north of 33 degrees north latitude ; or south of 33 degrees 
south latitude ; or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession), between any aces lying in the same hemisphere— 
— more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
charge. 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on formssupplied by the Company. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free,on 
application at the Office, or to any of the C ompany ‘aAg ents. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11, Lombard-street, London. 





exceeds One Hundred and Thirty-five 




















Directors. 

FRANCIS HART DYKE, Esq. Chairman. 

HENRY HULSE BERENS, Esq. Deputy- 6 thairman. 
John Dixon, Esq Stewart Marjoribanks, Esq. 
Sir W.M. T. Paraubas, Bart. | John Martin, Esq. M.P. 
Sir W alter R. Farquhar, Bart. | Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Jun, Esq.| James Morris, Esq. 





John Harvey, Esq. (M.P.| Henry Norman, Esq. 

John G. Hubbard, Esq. | Henry R. Reynolds, Esq. 

George Johnstone, Esq. ERE Thornton, Esq. 

John Labouchere, Esq. ames Tulloch, Esq. 

John Loch, Esq. \zpmes Vigne, Esq. 
Auditors. 


A. W. Robarts, Esq. Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 

Lewis Loyd, Jun. Esq. Johu Henry Smith, Esq. 

George Keys, Esq. Secretary.—Samuel Brown, Esq. mega) 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an t of 
Parliament, this Company now offers to future Insurers Fowrifthe 
of the Profits, with Quinquennial Le hia or a Low Rate of Pre- 
mium, without participation of Profi 

The next division of Profits will be aocenet in June, 1860, when 
all Participating Policies which shall have subsisted at least one 
year at Christmas, 1859, will be allowed to share in the Profits, 

At the Five Divisions of Profits made by this Company, the 
total Beversionary Bonuses added to the Policies have exceeded 
913.0001. 

At Christmas last the Assurancesin force amounted to upwards 
of 4,240,0001., the Income from the Life Branch in 1854 was more 
than 200,0001., and the Life Assurance Fund (independent of the 
Guarantee Capital) exceeded 1,700,0001. 

FOREI kS.—The Extra Premiums required for the 
East and West Indies, the British Colonies, and the northern 
par of the United States of America, have been materially 
re uced, 

INVALID LIVES.—Persons who are not in such sound health 
as would enable them to insure their Lives at the Tabular Pre- 
miums may havetheir Livesinsured at Extra Premiums. 

LOANS granted on life policies to the extent of their values, 
provided such policies shall have been effected a sufficient time to 
have attained in each case a value not under 50/. 

ASSIGNMENTS of POLICIES—Written Notices of,received 
and registered. 

Medical Fees ek a the Company, and no charge will be 
made for Policy 8 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that Fire Policies which ex- 
pire at Michaelmas must be renewed within fifteen days at this 
Office, or with Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James’s-street, corner of Pall 
Mall; or with the Company’s ‘Agents throughout the Kingdom, 
otherwise they become voi 

Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this Company. 














D> LARD & J ON EE 
BOOK BINDERS, 35, VILtrers-stTREET, Strand, 
(Established upwards of Thirty Years.) 
Libraries arranged, classified, repaired, and furbished. 
Books carefully bound in elegant and plain styles, antique and 
modern. Various Specimens may be seen on application to 
35, V ILLIERS- STREET, , STRAND, LONDON. 








FRcoNOMICAL ACHROMATIC MICRO. 


SCOPES.—A good and useful Achromatic Microscope, ona 
new Construction, firmly mounted on a tripod stand, body in- 
clinable to any angle, fine motion adjustment, two achromatic 
object- -glasses (quarter and inch), two eye-pieces, condenser, dia- 
phragm plate, animalcula box, sliding object holder to stage, packed 
in a mahogany cabinet case, price 41. 10s. 

7 peniinseceaxedt oy A. Abranam & Co., ‘Opticians, 20, Lord-street, 
uiverp' 





~ a a N 

DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 85, 
e ROYALE XCHANGE, Chronometer, Ww atch, and Clock 
Maker, by appointment, to the Queen an -rince ert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rig ts and busi- 
ness at the above Shops, and at the Clock and Com ¥ 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, As 
mical, Turret, and other Clocks, Dipleidoscopes, and Patent Ships’ 
Compasses, used on board Her Majesty's acht. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, 8 guineas; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas, Strong Silver Lever 

Watches, 67. 6s. 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE.—ELkincrox 
& Co. respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, Artists,and others interested in the advance 
ment of British Art-Manufacture, to their increasing Collections 
of Statuettes, Vases, &c. published exclusively by them in Bronze, 
priest and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 
rtist, 
Also to their Artistic and oer iciaataing calculated for the 
Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoi 
These productions were hanoatarl eat the late Great Exhibition 
by an award of the * Council’ Medal,’and may be obtained at their 
amen: EGENT-STREET, 
22, REG , “> 
45, MOORGA TEST REET, }LONDON ; 


at the 
MANUFACTORY, NEW HALL- STREET, BIRMINGH AM, 


“ ORYSTAL PALACE.” 
Vy ATHERSTON & BROGDEN’S 


GOLD CHAINS, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
CrysTAL PALAceE, 
Au Patais de ’Inpustriz a Paris, 


AND MANUFACTORY, 
16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Loxpox. 


LOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS.— _ 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large ‘assortment of the og ome 
in various colours, and solicits an early Wie Every de- 
scription of useful CHINA, GLASS,and EARTHENWAKE, st 
Par _ possible price, for Cash.— 250,Oxford-street near Hyde 




















SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHAN DELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. | ° 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great v: 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. stal we handeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or C: antics A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Buroishing orders executed 
with despatch. 


LL WHO WANT A GOOD PEN, TRY 

J LOCK WOOD'S NUGGET PEN, universally acknoy ledged 

to bethe best metal pen made. Being electro-gilt, is not liat ble to 

rust or corrode. With fine, medium, or broad points, 1s, per 

dozen in box, sent post free for stamps; at Lockwood’s General 
Stationery W arehouse, 75 5, New Bond-street.— Tra rade supplie’ —_ 


APER OF LINEN FABRIC.—WARR'S 
Letter and Note Papers are manufactured expressly for Steel 
Pens, on an improved principle, entirely from a Pure Lin: “1 a 
terial, which renders their surface free from fibre, an advant 
not possessed by any papers having Cotton in their com 
superiority of finish is also given without hot-pressing, - 
the defect ofa sreasy sures, so much complained of,is com ; 
obviated.— W. WARK, Manufacturing Stationers and 
Printers, 63, itien 1 Tiolborn. 


HE CHEAPEST STATIONERY IN THE 

WORLD at ARTHUR GRANGER’S MANUFACTORY, 

308, High Holborn, near Chancery-lane.— Branches: 10, Fitzroy- 
terrace, New-road ; and 9, Holborn Bars, City, London. 


A GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT Ss _ 
Purchasers will find the largest Stock ON SALE at the 
BAKER-STREFT BAZAAR, LONDON, the Manufacturers 
exhibiting free their various Implements as at the Cattle Show, 
affording a selection for Farm, Garden and Dairy, from Messrs. 
Ransomes & Sims, Hornsby, Garrett, Howard, Coleman, Crosskill, 
Barrett, Exall & Andrews, Richmond & Chandler, Samnelson, 
Smith & Ashby, Williams, &c. &c.; and all the other principal 
mokers. Delivered and charged the same asif ordered trem the 
orks, 
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T Mr. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 

12, ret tap STREET, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, 

and ORYST: AL PALACE, are exhibited the finest specimens of 

British Scadeaane in DRESSING CASES, Work Boxes, 

Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and other articles of utility or 

jusury. A separate department for Papier-Maché Manufactures 

and Bagatelle Tables, Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, 

Strops. Paste, &c. Shipping Orders executed. Superior Hairand 
other Toilet Brushes. 


EATHER BAGS and DRESSING-CASES. 
—TURRILU’S Noted | Dremans Cane Manufactory, 52, New 
Bond-street.—DRESSING CASES of every description, WwW Yiting 
Desks, Leather Travelling Fn fitted for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Morocco and Russia Goods of every kind, Envelope Cases and 
Blotting Books, Purses, Inkstands, Jewel Cases, Despatch Boxes, 
ag -books, fine Cutlery, Scent and Bottle Cases, Tea Caddies, 
ke. Dressing Cases refitted, made to order, and taken in exchange. 
Established thirty years.—Lock woop (late Turrill), 52 and 75, New 
Bond-street. 


OOKING GLASSES, CONSOLE and PIER 

TABLES, Cheval, and Dressing Glasses of every Descrip- 

tion for immediate delivery at the lowest possible prices. The 

taste and superiority of workmanship, with the pure colour of 

the Glass, must insure patronage. Jesigns on receipt of six 

stamps, at C. NOSOTTI’S, Manufactory, established 1522, 398 and 
399, Ox ford-street. 


ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
FISHER’S STOCK IS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN LONDON, 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 
Catalogues post free. 
_198 and 189, STRAND, corner of Arundel-street. 


HUBB’S LOCK S, with all the RECENT 
pet ty STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BOXES,—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley 
Fields. Wolverhampton, 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 

FIRE-GRATE is manufactured by F. EDWAKDS,SON & 

Co. 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street; where one may be seen in 

daily use. The advantages of this ‘Grate consist in the smoke 

being perfectly consumed, no eoininey sweeping being required, 

anda saving of from 40 to'50 per cent. being effected in the cost of 
fuel. Prospectuses, with Testimonials, sent on application. 


RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE MANU- 


FACTURKES consist of Matting, Door Mats, Mattresses, Has- 
socks, Brushes, &c., and are distinguished by superiority =} 
excellence of workmanship, combined with moderate — 
Catalogues, containing prices and every particular, free by pos 
T. TreELoar, Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgave-hill, 
London. 


ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE IRONS.— 
Buyers of the above are requested une finally deciding | 
to visit W ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS, 39, Oxford- | 
street (corner of Newman-street), Nos. 1,2, a Newman-street 
and 4 and 5, Perry’s-place. They are the largest i in —_ wore a 
oe such an assortment of 2RS, STO ANGES, 
FIRE IRONS,and GENERAL IRONMONGERY 2 as en be 
approached elsewhere, either for variety, nov po nlp g design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 20. 148. to 5/. 108, ; ditto with ormolu 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 51. 10s. to 121. 128. ; Bronzed Fenders 
complete, with standards, from 78. to 3l.; Steel Fenders from 2. 158. 
to 6l.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2. 158. to 71. 78.3 
Fire-irons, from 18. 9d. the set to 4l. 4s. Sylvester and all other 
Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
enabled tosell at these very reduced charges— 
Firstly—from the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 
Secondly—from those purchases being made exclusively for cash. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL N ICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago by 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent process 
of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all pean the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no ponsible test can it be dis 
guished from real silver. hread or 
Fiddle in King’s 
oe. —- — 























tin- 


Tea Spoons, per dozen . 





268. .. 
Dessert Forks ,, 408, 4638, 
Dessert Spoons ,, 428. .. 488 
Table Anca ” 568. 648. 
Table Spoon: 588. 


66s. 
Tea and Coffee | Sets, Waite 5, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds ofre- plating’ done by the patent process, 


CHEMICALLY PURE ee poe PLATED. 


dle. Thread. ine 8. 
TableSpoons and zame, full alae, ante 3 oo ws 
Dessert ditto and ditto 108, 2ls. Sse. 
IN an daichianeniee-tusnebdadwamenaisnn 5a. lls. 128, 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in ane world, all war- 
ranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative ouly because of the largeness of the sales. 34-inch 
ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, lis. per dozen; 
esserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 1s. per dozenextra; Carvers, 
48. per pair; larger sizes, from 148, 6d. to 268. per dozen ; extra fine, 
if with silver Seveiea. 378. to 508. ; white bone Table 
Knives, 7s. 6d. per dozen ; aye ae fas Carvers, 28. 3d. per pair ; 
a horn Table Knives, 78. 4d, per done esserts, 68. ; Carvers, 
6d. ; black wood-handled Tab Knives and Forks, 63." per doz. ; 
Table "steels, from 18, each. .The largest Stock in existence of 
Plated Dessert Knivesand Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new Plated Fish Carvers. Alsoa lange assortment of Razors, 
Penknives, Scissors, &c. of the best quality. 


RE AL FRENCH COLZA OIL, 5s. 4d. per gall., 
ae the largest as well as the choicest assortment in exist- 
ence of the best manufactured FRENCH Se TEUR 
LAMPS, MAGNUM, CAMPHIN ARGAND, 
and SOLAR LAMPS, with all the latest Fancy and of 

¢ newest and most recherché patterns in ormolu, porcelain 
Bohemian and plain glass or papier maché, is at WILLIAM 
8. BURYON’S ; they are arranged in one Jarge room, so that the 
Patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly = 

Palmer’s Patent a per poun 

Patent Camphine, in seal |. 38, tod per gallon. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 

Spanned Wares, Iron and Brass edsteads and Bedding), so 
aiTanged and classified that purchasers may easily and at once 
make their selections. 


Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for evel once not approve 
} NEW ORD ET (corner of Newman-street) ; 1,2, and 3, 


MAN-5 TREGTS and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE, 


XUM 


212 be 0 MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 
izing), with all the non gee ee under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure), THE STRONGEST, 
BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 
the most complete and extensive in the World. Show-rooms, 
6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depét, 47a, Moorgate- 
pg City. Circulars free by post. 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TU BING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company 
have pleweres in giving peblicity te | to the following letter:—FROM 
SIR RAYMON rt., VENTNOK, ISLE of WIGHT. 
—Second Testimonial.—* March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your leiter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump Service, I can state, with much satisfaction, it answers per- 
fectly. Many, Builders, and other persons, have lately examined 
it, aud there is not the least apparent difference since the first 
laying down, now several years ; and I am informed that it is to 
be adopted generally in the houses that are being erected here.” 
.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-RKOAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOF- 

ING FELT has been extensively used and pronounced effi- 
cient, and particularly spoticable to warm climates. It is a non- 
conductor. It is portable, being packed in rolls,and not liable to 
damage in carriage. It effects a saving of half the timber usually 
required. It can be easily applied by any unpractised person. 
From its lightness, weighing only 421b. to the square of 100 feet, 
the cost of carriage is small. UNDER SLATES, &c.,in Chureh 
a other roofs, a B elt has been extensively used to REGULATE 
THE TEMPER — INODOROUS FELT, for damp walls 








and for damp er carpets and floor- cloths ; also for 
LINING LRON HOUSES , toe oS the temperature. PRICE 
ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOO 
PATENT aan puch for Covering Ships’ Bot- 
toms,&c. DKY HAIR FELT, for Deadening Sound, for cover- 
ing Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., preventing the radiation of Heat, 
yore saving 25 per cent. of fuel. 
Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on application to 
CRUGGUN & CO. DOWGATE-HILL, LONDON. 





LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
acknowledged for the last 30 years to be the most effectual 
remedy produced for restoring the Hair and promoting the growth 
of Whiskers and Mustaches, has received recently most distin- 
guished patronage from the feature it possesses in Dot soiling the 
most delicate head-dress or bounet.—In bottles, 38. Ls 68., and 11s. 
Wholesale and retail, 13, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


Iss KIRBY, 23, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
ving received numerous orders for her 
BMOLLIENT PO POMADE Se or RESTORING the HAIR, 
aepckneen the following Agents:—Savory & Moore, High-street, 
Cheltenham; Wells, Suargate-street, Dover; Chater, Chemist, 
Witford ; Morris, 29, Hiteh-strert. ae ton ; Davies, Chemist, 
Brid ge-street- row, Chester; Hallows, 2, High- street, Is)i 
M‘Dougall,174, Regent-street ; Swire, 14, Edgware-road ; Tippett, 
don ae Sawyer & Son, Ramsgate; and Barclay, Farring- 
on- “tree 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION.—GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recom- 
mended for softening, ie eh ae a. = skin and 
giving it a blooming and charm ‘ing at once & 
ragrant perfume and delightful goamet ic. It completely removes 
tan, sun-burn, redness, &c., and ts balsamic and healing 
qualities renders the skin soft ey ot from dryness, soutt, &c., 
clears it from every humour, pimple or eruption; and, 











by con- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion clear and beautiful. Inthe 


process of shaving it is invaluable, as it annihilates every pimple 
and all roughness, and affords great comfort if applied to t = — 
during cold easterly winds.—Sold in Bottles, price 28. 9d., 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


ETCALFE & CO.”"S NEW PATTERN 
goore BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of on the finest na) Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.—By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the are of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S Sole Establishment, 1303, 
Oxford-street, one ee from Holles-street. 
a -—— eae, of the words‘*From Metcalfe’s,” adopted by 
some 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 








| | eee T to LADIES.—PARIS WOVE 

STAYS, 5s. 6d. per pair, in colours white or grey. A single 
| pair of these much-admired Corsets, such as are usually charged = 
| other houses ls. 6d., sent to oF mpeg of the T BURDUS. receipt ee a 
| post-office order for 58. 6d., payable Stay Im- 
porter, Kensington, 1 near the Gate. ‘gt Only measurement ne- 
| cessary size round waist. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
| Py HITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen “ Be the most 

! effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, The 

use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is —_ avoided: a 

| soft bandage being worn round the ras PE vole the requisite resist- 

i ing poet is supplied by the MOC AD and PATENT 

VER fitting with so much ease and » wh. that it cannot be 

detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may 

be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 

on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent tothe Manufacturer, Mr. Wuire, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 

r VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 

SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 8, &c. They are porous, light 

in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary 
stocking. Price, from 78. 6d. to 16s, each; postage 6d, 


MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
E PEN SUPERSEDED. —MARK your 


EN.—The most easy, permanent, and best sien of 

Moskin winen, Silk, or Books, is with the PATENT ELECTRO- 

TES. With these Plates a thousand articles can 

= marked - ‘ten minutes. Reon person. can use them. Initial 

Plate, 1s.; Na .; Cres’ per set, 2s. Sent free 

(with eeetbeastieh for Bray 4 the Inventor and sole Patentee, 
T. CULLETON, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. 


ISAL CIGARS.—At GOODRICH’S, 416, 
Oxford-street, rig ey ane | opposite Hanway-street. Box, 
containing 14, for 18. 9d. pat free, 6 stamps extra. None are 
quate unless signed “ H. 'N. Goodrich,” No good cigars have ever 
een sold so cheap. 


ELEBRATED CANTERBURY PUNCH.— 

e dozen of this delicious beverage, in quart hock bottles 

(six to the gallon), will be forwarded carriage-free to London, ham- 
per and bottles included, on receipt of post-office order for 268., 

—— to THOMAS PAULI DE LASAUX, Wine-merchant, 

ury. 


4. LMORAL.— ROYAL LOCHNAGAR 
WHISKY as supplied to Her Majesty and the Nobility.— 

ph, RICHD. HODGES & CO., Porter and Ale Merchants, 

26, Endell- street, Long-acre. 


NOW THYSELF.—Makrie CovupPeEtieE con- 
tinues to give her graphic and interesting delineations of 
character, discoverable from the handwriting. All Trsons 
desirous of knowing themselves, or any friend in whom they are 
interested, must send a specimen of the writing, sate she i 
and age, and ee 13 penny, postage stam mone to 
PELLE, 69, CASTLE-STRE XFORD-STRKEET, LONDON, 
and they will receive a uae neta of the talents, tastes, virtues, 
and fai i of the writer, with many other things hitherto un- 
suspec' ‘Miss Coupelle has established the truth of the 
Science a Graphiology, by several years’ successful practice of it.” 
- vss Journal, May, 185 1854, 




















INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many yearssanctioned by the most eminent 

of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, Asa Mild Aperient 
itis admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly bene 
Pregnancy ; and it prevents the Food of Infants from 


turning sour 

—_ digestion. Combined with the ACLIDULATED LE LON 
ROP P, it forms an Effervescing — Draught, which is 
Rink d by DINNEFURD & 





CO. — Chemists (and Generel Ag Agents for the improved 
Horse-hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New Bond-street, London ; ; and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire, 








DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 





TESTIMONIAL from ROBERT JAS. MANN, Esq. M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E., Author of *‘ The Philosophy of Reproduction,’ 
§e. §e. 

“T have great pleasure in stating that up to the present time my 
trial of Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver He has been —, satisfac- 
tory tome. I am convinced that, to say the least of it, it is equal 
in iedicinal pegeesen and in the facility with which it abe borne on 
the stomach, to any other specimen I have ever employed, as you 
may have inferred from my continuing to request sup’ Hes of it 
from timetotime. But I am also of opinion that I have able 
to place far more reliance peen s always procuring a pure Oil from 
you, than I have been able to reckon upon whilst looking to 
other sources of supply. In this respect I think vet Profession is 
greatly indebted to the arrangements of Dr. de Jongh. 


Sold owxy in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de Jongh’s 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSA 
HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de Jongh’s sole 
Consignees; and by most respectable Chemists in Town and 
Country. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pints (20 A pela 48. 
Quarts (40 ounces), 98. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING. 
RS. J OHNSON’sAMERICAN SOOTHING 


UP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in general 
use for yi of Thirty Years, reserved numerous 
Children when suffering from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, the 
Child will me relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 
reduced. It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the 
Teeth with ease ; and so pleasant, that no Child will refuse to let 
its Gums be rubbed with it. canes oat be very particular to 
ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to 
notice that the Names of evel & Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the recipe), are on the 

Stamp affixed to each Bottle.—Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 


Dre ot char and NOISES in the HEAD.— 


Free of ey for the Protection and ene Relief of 


9d.; 








Deaf, a Book of 30 es.—An yo pn scovery.—J ust 
the heel sent free b ri to any deaf person writing for it, ‘A 
TOP T Mand} xorbitant Fees.’ Sufferers ex- 


TO EMPIRICISM 
tremely Deaf, by means of th: k, permanently cure themselves, 
in any distant part of the world, without pain or use of apy instru- 
ment. Thousands have been restored to perfect hearing, and for 
ever rescued from the snares of the — advertising danger- 
ous unqualified spe ro the e prese t day. It contains lists 
of startling cures, published R. HOCH TON, Member of 
the London Royal College ar tad we, 2, 1845; L.A. ril 
30, 1846; — ting Surgeon to = stitution for the Cure of 
Deafness, 9 . Suffolk-pl lace, Pall Mall, London, where all letters 
are to be ress Personal consultations every day between 11 
and 4 seioce Seton deaf 40 or 50 years have their hearing 
perfectly restored in half-an-hour without a moment's inconve- 
= Ytestimonials and certificates can be seen from all the 
leading members of the Faculty, and from Patients cured. 


AY's WORSDELL’S VEGETABLE 

LS thoroughly Some the Blood, and promote the 

health Bo of the Liver, Stomach, and Bowels. A more useful 
Medicine for families cannot 0} 

the Empire, 1s. + 28. 9d., and 48, 6d. Wholesale Depdt, 22, 

Bread-street, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
astoundin; BEMEDIEG for BAD LEGS.--Robert Dickie, 
of Broad-street, A ‘Alloa, informed Mr. Cummings, Druggist of the 
same town, that anpes eighteen years ago he injure: is ankle, 
while at work in a a which afterwards formed into a supe 
ning ulcer. - cure it he innumerable remedies, but wit 4 
out effect. was in the Royal Infirmary about three years aco: 
there they said ‘amputation was the only chance 0 
However, after all, Holloway’s Ointment and Pills - +x 
sole Ce | : ing the wounds, — al pis ies peflolle- 
soup 0) y al edicine Venders ; fessor 
way’s petticoats, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, 
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MESSRS. GROOMBRIDGE & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


PDA 


‘6 PERSONAL PIETY COMPATIBLE WITH PUBLIC USEFULNESS.” 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. with Portrait, 


PASSAGES FROM THE PRIVATE AND OFFICIAL LIFE OF THE LATE 
ALDERMAN KELLY. 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
By the Rev. R. C. FELL. 
GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 





TWO NEW WORKS BY MARTIN DOYLE, | THE DEAN OF HEREFORD’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
I, 


Price One Shilling, 


HE VILLAGE LESSON BOOK. 
Contents. 
Bird-Keeping and Pig-Keeping — Cow-Boy — Shepherd-Boy — | 
Plough-Boy — Carter-Boy — Land Measurement — Digging—Field 
Labour, &. &c. 


Sixth Edition, ‘ee i cloth, price 2 
UGGESTIVE HINTS towards IMPROVED 
SECULAR INSTRUCTION, 


2mo. cloth, price 2 


LESSON S on the PHEN OMEN A of INDUS- 
Il. TRIAL LIFE 
8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. Ill. 


The AGRICULTURAL LABOURER viewed c t Svo. prive 6 
in his INTELLECTUAL, and PLLYSICAL CONDITION. | The TEACHING of COMMON THINGS. 
d LB. beg 


Groombridge & Sons, Publishers. As | ition, price 
WORKS BY SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. A SELF- PAVING SYSTEM of EDUCA- 
TION. 





% 
Eleventh Thousand, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC MEDICINE 


Price 4d. 
pore ane nt tl Sy chace mneg SCHOOLS for the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 


Groombridge & Sons, Publishers. 


GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 


NEW EDITIONS, adapted for PRESENTS, BIRTHDAYS, 
and CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


L 
OME INFLUENCE: a Tale for Mothers 
and Daughters. Fceap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


IL 
The MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. A Sequel 
to * Home Influence.’ Feap. 8vo. price 78. 
Ill. 
WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP: a Story of Do. 
mestic Life. Fceap. 8vo. price 68. 6d. 
IV. 
The VALE of CEDARS: a Story of Spain in 


the Fifteenth Century. Fcap. 8vo. price 63. 


v. 


The DAYS of BRUCE: 


a Story from Scot- 
tish History. Feap. 8yo. price 7s. ¢d. 


VI. 
HOME SCENES and HEART STUDIES. 
Tales. Feap. Syo. price 68. 6d. 
VIL. 


The WOMEN of ISRAEL. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 


price 12s, 





Groombridge & Sons, Publishers. 





Il. 
Feap. 8vo. with 100 Engravings, price 5s. 
WANDERINGS AMONG THE WILD 
FLOWERS: HowtoSee and how to Gather them, With Chapters 
on the Economical and Medicinal Uses of our Native Plants. 
By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. 
Groombridge & Sons, Publist ers, 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 











Now ready, in royal 4to. elegantly bound in half crimson morocco, gilt, price 2l. 58, 


BRITISH GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL. 


By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, Esq. A.B. M.D. &c. 
This magnificent work is illustrated with Sixty Plates from Original Drawings, coloured in the most exquisite manner. 
GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 





By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS. 


I. 
HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Vols. 1.,11., ILI. and IV. ready. 
Royal 8yo. cloth, price each 173. 


The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. 


With Coloured Illustrations. Vols. I. and IL, ready. Royal 8yo. 


Or, Descriptions of 420 Plants, 





In a few days, feap. Svo. illustrated, 


THE FLORA OF THE COLOSSEUM; 


growing spontaneously upon the Ruins of the Colosseum of Rome. 
By RICHARD DEAKIN, M.D. Author of ‘ Florigraphia Britannica,’ &c. &c. 
GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 





cloth gilt, price each 21s. 


Ill. 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES. With Coloured Illustrations. Royal 8vo. cloth | 
gilt, price 203. | 


| THE YOUNG NATURALIST'S LIBRARY, 
Edited by H. G. ADAMS. 


I. 
ESTS and EGGS of FAMILIAR BIRDS. 


With Coloured Plates. Price 1s, 


Il. 
BEAUTIFUL BUTTERFLIES; containing 
the History of a Butterfly through all vs s Changes and Transfor- 
mations. ‘With Coloured re _— 


BEAUTIFUL SHELLS: their N 


ture, and Uses. Price 1s. 
Groombridge & Sons, Publis shers. 


Groombridge & Sons, Publishers. 





Second Edition, 12mo. cloth, price 1s. “6d. se } 
NTRODUCTORY LESSONS inthe FRENCH 
LANGU nee By C. J. DELILLE, Author of * The French 
Grammar,’ &. 


—_—_—_—— ! 
Fifth Edition, 12mo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


VLEMENTARY LATIN EXERCISES. 
By M. THORNBORROW. 


Vature, Struc- 


Fcap. 8vo. with Illustrations, price 68. 
E BROKEN SWORD; or, a Soldier's 
Honour. A Tale of the Allied Armies. 
By ADELAIDE O'KEEFFE, 
Author of * Patriarchal Times.’ 


i8smo. cloth, price 2s. 
ABOUR STANDS ON GOLDEN 
A Holiday Story. 
By HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 
Groombridge & Sons, Publishers. 


FEET. 











Groombridge & Sons, P ublishers. 
ELEMENTARY DRAWING, 
8vo. cloth, price 78. with 240 Illustrations, 
] RAWING FROM OBJECTS. Lessons on 


Linear Drawing given at the Home and Colonial Schools. By 
JiANNAH BOLTON 





RUSTIC ADORNMENTS 





Aq juarium—Freshw: ater 


Also, by the same Author, imperial folio, Plates, price 7s. éd. | 
—Fernery—G: jater Sceners— 
W ork— Rustic Baskets—Va: 


FIRST DRAWING BOOK. <A Walk 


4 through a House shown by Scenes in the Journey. 


Marine 








| 
12mo. cloth, Illustrated, price 1s. 6d. | 


NEW BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. profusely illustrated with Engravings, plain and coloured, 


FOR HOMES OF TASTE, 


And RECREATIONS for TOWN FOLK in the STUDY and IMITATION of NATURE, 
arium—Garden Aquarium—Wardian Case—Fecrn Case—Illuminated Trees— 
or Bird-House—Apiary or Bee-House—Summer-Houses—Garden Seats—Tre!lis 
ses and Miscellaneous Garden Ornaments. 

By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, Author of ‘ The Town Garden,’ &c. 


GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 





ORACTICAL GEOMETRY, for Schools and | 
Workmen. By HORACE GRANT, Author of ‘Arithmetic 
for Young Children,’ * Exercises for the Senses,’ &c. 
Groombridge & Sons, Publishers. 


REID ON “THE STE AM- ENGINE. 
Feap. 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, price 4s, éd. 
HE STEAM-ENGINE: its Construction, 
Action, and Lema lS By HUGO REID. 
roombridge & Sons, Publishers. _ 





Now publishing, in Monthly Numbers, each 1s., Five Pa arts ready, | 
each containing Four Coloured Plates, | 


NATURAL HISTORY of FERNS, | . 
BRITISH and EXOTIC, YDIA: 
By E. J. LOWE, Esq. F.R.A.S. F.G.S, M.B.M.S. | 
Groombridge & Sons, Pablishers. 


Feap. 8vo. price 63. 


a Woman’s Book. By Mrs. Newron 
CROSLAND, Author of ‘ Memorable Women,’ &c. 
Groombridge & Sons, Publishers. 





NEW WORK BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
Nearly ready, 18mo. cloth, 


THE EMIGRANT’S HOME 
Or, HOW to SETTLE. 


A STORY OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 
By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq. 


Author of 4 How to Emigrate,’ &c. &c. 
GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 


| Fifth Edition, with 100 Engravings, price 4s. 


l\M\VHE BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL. 
| By HENRY TAYLOR, 


| 18mo. cloth, price 28. 


\PueE To WwW GARDEN. 


By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 
Second Edition, price 3e, 6d. with Coloured Plates, 


| WAVOURITE SONG BIRDS. 
By H. G. ADAMS, 
18mo. price 38. 

TREATISE ON SHEEP. 


By AMBROSE BLACKLOOK, 
_Groombridge & Sons, Publishers. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6. 


IGHT and the SOUL: a Dramatic Poem. 
By 834 ANYAN BIG 
Groombridge & Sons, Publishers, 


‘Feap. Bv0, with Illustrations, price 5s. 
EAVES from a FAMILY JOURNAL. 


By EMILE SOUVESTRE. 
Groombridge & Sons, Publishers. 











Messrs. 


OHN Francis,of No. i4, Wellington-street North,in the said county, Publisher, at N 
Bell & Bradfate,Edinbu reh ;—for InELan, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 29, 1855. 


Piet by James Hotmes, of No.4, New Ormond-strect, in the county of Middlesex, at his printing-office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the i of St. Andrew, in said county;and published 
0. 14in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by all Boo 


llers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for ScoTLanD, 
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